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THE REV. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A.: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


BY PETER OKELL, 


HEN we think of the greatness of Manchester, it is 
disappointing to remember how little she has 
contributed to “the best that is known and thought in the 
world.” ‘What Lancashire thinks to-day, England thinks 
to-morrow,” we proudly say, but this certainly is not true 


in a literary sense. We produce so little work that is 
entitled to high rank in literature, we so rarely write a 
remarkable book, that at times one feels tempted to say: 
What’s literature to Manchester, or Manchester to litera- 
ture? Last year, however, there was published in 
Manchester a modest little volume of very remarkable 
character, entitled: “ Essays in Literature and Ethics. By 
the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A.” Of this little book I venture 
to say it contains much that belongs to the best that is 
known and thought in the world on the subjects of which 
it treats. 

The subjects treated in this volume of essays are: 
Browning’s “ Childe Roland,” Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art,” 
“The Prometheus Vinctus,” “‘ The Prometheus of Aéschylus 
and of Shelley,” ‘ Hamlet,” “The Book of Job,” “ Fables,” 
and “From Lancashire to Land’s End.” 

The man who could utter some of the best thoughts 
that the world contains upon subjects such as these, was 
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no ordinary man. This work is distinguished by literary 
qualities of the highest order. Each essay, it is not too 
much to say, is a masterpiece of thought, a model of style. 
The treatment is both ethical and critical, and for 
intellectual readers the book is full of interest and charm 
from the first page to the last. 

But besides the ethical and critical qualities of the book 
there are personal qualities and experiences so interwoven 
with these, that any attempt to review the book merely as 
it stands, must, to a great extent, fall short of the truth 
and mistake its meaning. The book embodies so much of 
the strangely interesting life of its author, that it can only 
be rightly understood and reviewed when it is treated 
in connexion with his life. Rarely, indeed, do we come 
across a life so deeply religious, so highly intellectual, so 
full of genius and so full of sorrow as the life of O’Conor. 

But he is almost unknown, and his work is in danger 
of being forgotten, and lost. I shall strive to place such 
a view of his life and work briefly before the reader as 
best in me lies, and ask him to consider this life and 
work with the view of forming a definite opinion of their 
value, and also ask, further, in spite of all “shortcomings, 
errors, heats, disputes,” are lives like his, is work like his 
so common in Lancashire, that we can afford to overlook 
them, to neglect them, to allow them to be lost? During 
his life he was judged chiefly by the standards of men of 
business; by the maxims of the mill, the office, and the 
counting-house; or by the code—the narrow conven- 
tionalised code—of the nominally educated gentleman. 
Here let us strive to judge him by the standards of the 
world of letters. Within the limits of an essay such as 
this, it is almost impossible to do more than give the out- 
lines of a life, so full of intellectual and moral effort and 
experience as the life of O’Conor was. It is out of the 
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question to attempt to draw a finished picture of him. 
Dealing in the present fashion with a character so strongly 
marked as his, it is most difficult to observe a right sense 
of proportion, and at the same time to exhibit his qualities 
in their due force and strength. A true sketch even of 
him must show his genius, his passion for truth and 
right, his hatred of injustice, falsehood, and wrong; the 
intensity of his thoughts and feelings; the power and 
penetration of his intellect; his culture; his love and 
tenderness for the poor; his work as a clergyman; his 
characteristics as a preacher, writer, speaker. Must show 
also how he was misunderstood, misjudged, disliked, 
opposed ; buried in an obscure parish; and the effect of 
this upon his work and life; the suffering it caused him ; 
the bitterness of such a lot to such a man; its depressing, 
crushing effect upon him at times; his ways of escaping 
from this; the strength he derived from his unfaltering 
faith in the ultimate triumph of right; the refuge 
literature was to him; his own great literary gifts; his 
powers of irony, sarcasm, and invective; his wit and 
humour, which appears almost a necessary gift, to relieve 
the strain and sadness which would otherwise press with 
overwhelming weight upon men of his type. It must 
show also the domestic life of O’Conor, and the support, 
strength, and help he derived from the unbroken peace 
and happiness of his own home during the whole course of 
a singularly congenial and happy married life. In the 
present case, I repeat, I cannot hope to give even an 
adequate sketch of him; all I can do is to strive to convey 
some general indication of the manner of man he was. 

A great critic has said, “Why should we ever treat of 
any dead authors but the famous ones? Mainly for this 
reason: because from these famous personages, home or 
foreign, whom we all know so well, and of whom so much 
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has been said, the amount of stimulus which they contain 
for us has been in a great measure disengaged; people 
have formed their opinion about them, and do not readily 
change it. One may write of them afresh . . . ; but 
the interest one’s readers receive has to do rather with the 
treatment than with the subject ; they are susceptible of a 
lively impression rather of the course of the discussion 
itself—its turns, vivacity, novelty—than of the genius of 
the author who is the occasion of it. And yet what 
is really precious and inspiring, in all that we get 
from literature, except this sense of an immediate contact 
with genius itself, and the stimulus towards what is true 
and excellent which we derive from it? Now in literature, 
besides the eminent men of genius who have had their 
deserts in the way of fame, besides the eminent men of 
ability, who have often had far more than their deserts in 
the way of fame, there are a certain number of personages 
who have been real men of genius, by which I mean that 
they have had a genuine gift for what is true and excellent, 
and are therefore capable of emitting a life-giving stimulus, 
but who, for some reason or other, in most cases for very 
valid yeasons, have remained obscure—nay, beyond a 
narrow circle in their own country—unknown. It is 
salutary from time to time to come across a genius of this 
kind and to extract his honey. Often he has more of it 
for us than greater men; for though it is by no means 
true that from what is new to us there is most to be learnt, 
it is yet indisputably true that from what is new to us we 
in general learn most.” 

Of a genius of this kind I have to speak, of one 
who “was not famous while he lived, and he will not 
be famous now that he is dead. But before we pity 
him for this, let us be sure what we mean, in literature, by 
famous. There are the famous men of genius in literature, 
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the Homers, Dantes, Shakspeares—of them we need not 
speak, their praise is for ever and ever. Then there are the 
famous men of ability in literature—their praise is in their 
own generation. And what makes this difference? The 
work of the two orders of men is at the bottom the same— 
a criticism of life. The end and aim of all literature, if 
one considers it attentively, is, in truth, nothing but that. 
But the criticism which the men of genius pass upon 
human life is permanently acceptable to mankind—the 
criticism which the men of ability pass upon human life is 
transitorily acceptable. Between Shakspeare’s criticism of 
human life and Scribe’s, the difference is there; the one 
is permanently acceptable, the other transitorily. Whence 
then, I repeat, this difference? It is that the acceptable- 
ness of Shakespeare’s criticism depends upon its inherent 
truth ; the acceptableness of Scribe’s upon its suiting itself, 
by its subject matter, ideas, mode of treatment, to the tastes 
of the generation that hears it.” 

I have quoted the above passages at length, because of 
their direct bearing upon O’Conor’s work, which was from 
beginning to end one long continuous criticism of life. 
“ He lived in the Philistines’ day, in a place and time when 
almost every idea current in literature had the mark of 
Dagon upon it, and not the mark of the children of light. 
Nay, the children of light were as yet hardly so much as 
heard of; the Canaanite was then in the land. Still, there 
were even then a few who, nourished on some secret tra- 
dition, or illumined, perhaps, by a divine inspiration, kept 
aloof from the reigning superstitions, never bowed the 
knee to the gods of Canaan; and one of these few was 
called ”—William Anderson O’Conor. 

O’Conor was born in the year 1820 at Cork, and 
spent his early years partly there and partly at a country 
house of his father’s in Kerry, not far from Castle 
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Island. He was sent to a school in Cork (Hamlyn and 
Porter’s, I believe), of which in after life he always spoke 
with great respect. While at this school his health broke 
down, and he was obliged to leave. With the object 
of permanently establishing his health he remained at 
home some years, and during this time he succeeded in 
building up not only health and strength but a singularly 
fine mind and character also. 

Living away from towns and the society of men—hidden, 
as it were, among the mountains that rise to the north-east 
of Dingle Bay—the years that he spent thus in silence and 
solitude were to him doubtless the most fruitful years of 
his life. He was no idle dreamer. His active mind was 
never busier than at this time. Here he seems to have 
read an enormous number of books, both students’ books 
and general literature, and to have thought out for himself 
subjects of the most varied kinds. Undisturbed by the 
influences and opinions of other men, unbiassed by the 
prejudices of friends or parties, he developed originality 
of thought and independence of judgment, and formed the 
faculty which afterwards distinguished him of looking 
straight at the heart and the root of his subject, and of 
striving, regardless of other considerations, to find the 
real absolute truth about it. At this time his habit was to 
wander over the mountains, his only companions his gun 
and one or two books, which he invariably carried with 
him. Learning amid such influences, his love of truth grew 
to a passion, a passion which burned with undiminished 
strength to the end of his days. Remembering his after 
life, I like to dwell upon these, his happy days, when he 
was daily learning delightful lessons both from Nature and 
from books. How deeply he studied books we shall see 
presently ; let us mark as we pass how he also learnt from 
Nature. Nearly fifty years after the time of which I am 
now treating, he wrote :— 
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“Towards nightfall, I went to take one more view of the 
castle, as we were to leave next morning. The sky was 
dreary, and there was a mournful wail in the wind as it 
swept over the desolate downs. The iron of pitiless cir- 
cumstance entered into my soul. I made no struggle, but 
yielded to the influences that surrounded me, and to the 
bitter blast that bore me on. Sea and wind, wave upon 
wave, and blast upon blast, without blind rage, without 
thought of possible failure, beat on the stones that nature 
had Jaid, and those which man’s hand had erected, and 
wasted away the strength of both alike. Years and years 
ago I witnessed the spectacle, before unknown to me, of a 
cat torturing a mouse. The little creature, when tossed 
into the air by its gigantic executioner, always, the instant 
it fell, sat erect on its haunches in defiance, and exhibited 
its tiny teeth. And this unequalled courage and con- 
stancy were in vain against the tyranny of fate! but I was 
wrong, for I stood by, a possible avenger, and I had a gun 
in my hand. Still I have never forgotten the incident, 
and it now came back on me as the interpreter of the scene 
before me. The great torturers, the sea and the storm, 
were playing with the shore. The cliffs stood in haughty 
defiance, the buffeted rocks frowned back on their foe. 
But all was in vain. The calm and cruel monster—calm 
in its fury, and cruel in its repose—was gradually eating 
away the vitals of its victim. The frown on the brow of 
the cliff was made only of the wrinkles that ages of tempest 
had written. The threatening buttresses and tall minarets 
of stone were only the writhing limbs of a despairing com- 
batant. All was giving way, nothing could endure. Again 
the iron chain of material destiny clasped my soul and 
enthralled it. My consciousness melted into the external 
world. All nature around, the dismal ocean, the worn 
rocks, the emaciated ruins, became conscious, in my con- 
sciousness. I saw them no longer: I was part of them— 
warring with them, perishing with them. 
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“« The heaven and the earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away.’ No one knows the power of words 
till they come at the right moment. I recovered and 
collected my wandering fancies. I saw nature from my 
human height. My soul, that had evaporated and been 
the soul of the wind, and wave, and rocks, condensed and 
crystallized, and looked out from her battlement which the 
tempest cannot reach; and, like a mass of floating vapour 
that gathers into a dewdrop, I reflected the outside world 
instead of mingling with it.” 

In his youth O’Conor with his books “went forth into 
the light of things,” and ‘“ Nature was his teacher.” He 
combined the teaching of the sages with the impulses 
from Nature. He not only acquired knowledge, but 
formed affections for it, and learned—the great end of 
learning—how to feel aright. 

This was his real university. Amid the strength and 
grandeur and solitudes of the mountains his heart and 
mind were formed. Mountain gloom and mountain glory 
seem to have instilled themselves into the fibres of his 
passionate nature; their heights and depths, their lights 
and shadows, to have shaped and coloured all his after life 
and thought. 

He was not far from thirty years old when he went 
to Trinity College, Dublin, in appearance a tall, spare, 
gentlemanly man, of rather commanding aspect. With 
mental gifts of the highest order, possessing a genius of 
singular brilliance and power, he charmed those with 
whom he was brought into friendly contact by combining 
eloquence and wit with high thinking, and exercising a 
delicate irony and biting sarcasm with the gentlest man- 
ners and the kindliest consideration. 

Endowed with such qualities, we can easily perceive his 
prospects in life were bright, with the promise of great 
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success. The time had now come when he must choose a 
profession. He was an Irishman, and the army which has 
carried so many of his countrymen to fortune and fame 
was open to him. In many respects he was eminently 
fitted for a successful soldier. The Bar was also open to 
him, and must have attracted him, for it offered a career 
of almost certain success. Literature was open to him, 
and we can feel how his powerful well-stored mind and 
ardent genius must have responded to the delights of 
triumph in the world of letters, and felt that although she 
might at first have been chary of rewards, literature would 
yet eventually have welcomed him as one of her truest 
sons. He counted the cost, he reviewed the careers which 
these professions offered him, and he rejected them. The 
simple grandeur of a life devoted to the service of God and 
men carried him into the Church, and he became a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. He consecrated his life to 
teaching men to know and to love righteousness and the 
God of righteousness. 

While O’Conor was at Trinity College his father’s affairs 
became involved in difficulties; his son’s course was inter- 
rupted, and he was no longer able to continue his studies 
there. He was obliged to leave Dublin, and proceed to 
“St. Aidan’s” at Birkenhead, as a means of getting 
ordained. In scholarship he must have been far in advance 
of his fellow-students, for he was appointed Latin Lecturer 
to the men of his own term. At Birkenhead he soon had 
many friends, and was greatly sought after as a tutor. He 
could easily have made money there had he desired, but 
he longed to get to his work as a clergyman, and was 
ordained by the then Bishop of Chester. At a later period 
he took his B.A. degree at Trinity College, Dublin. 

After holding two curacies in Liverpool, he went to 
Chester as curate-in-charge of S. Michael’s, where he 
remained two years and a half. 
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In 1858 he was offered the living of SS. Simon and 
Jude, Granby Row, Manchester. He went to see the 
parish, and afterwards described it to a friend, as a most 
desolate spot, utterly lost and miserable, so much so that 
if he accepted it, it had one consolation to offer—it 
precluded the idea of failure by the very fact that it could 
not by any possibility, be worse. He found the population 
of his parish largely composed of Roman Catholics, and for 
the especial enlightenment of these the building, which had 
formerly been a church school, was decorated with orange 
lilies, and controversial lectures were held there. Well, I 
need hardly say that this was not a parish after O’Conor’s 
heart. Granby Row, with its “utter misery,” was not what 
he had desired, and doubtless he would have been glad to 
remain in Chester and wait. But Granby Row was offered 
to him. It needed aman to work there. On what grounds 
could he refuse it? On none but selfish grounds. So he 
took it, and leaving Chester and his bit of social popularity 
there, went into lodgings in Manchester and quietly got to 
work. He was very solitary there, for no one hardly went 
to see him but the poor people who wanted his help. But 
he was busy with his work, visiting his people diligently 
from house to house, and getting at last, after great 
difficulty, the Orange lectures suppressed, and the building 
handed over to himself personally, for a school. 

Writing of this time in his life his wife says: “I recollect 
how he used to go down to the parish every morning, 
Sundays and week-days alike, straight from an early break- 
fast, and work up those schools; he did this for a long time, 
until he got them into a flourishing condition. Then he 
thought the responsibility on his own shoulders was too 
great. The building was entirely in his own name; he 
therefore got a body of trustees appointed. Then mischief 
began, which increased until he was actually turned out 
of the schools he had created by his own hand work. For 
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along time he never went inside them. This made his 
parish work immensely difficult.” Concurrently with the 
opposition in his schools a certain section of the clergy set 
themselves to oppose his views and teaching, as he expressed 
them at the various meetings of the different clergy 
societies. His character of mind and habits of thought 
certainly could not have harmonised with the thinking of 
the various clergy societies of his day. In his essay on 
“Childe Roland” he says :— 

“The being in whom moral perception first took shape 
was the pioneer of civilisation and the archetypal knight- 
errant of romance. But he, in the primeval life of the 
cavern or forest was not half so perplexing or disturbing a 
prodigy to the unregulated habits of his savage clan as 
the modern reformer, who would make the crooked 
straight and the rough way smooth, appears to the fixed 
beliefs of his contemporaries.” 

A perplexing and disturbing prodigy O’Conor was to 
many, both clergy and laity, with whom he came in 
contact. He was misunderstood and misjudged. His 
powers could not be denied. He was distrusted and 
disliked. Men—good men in their way—thought with 
narrow minded fears that they were doing right by 
regarding him as an unsafe unsound man, who was best 
left hidden in the dismal recesses of his own parish. So 
they left him, “buried him conscious and strong.” 

About twelve months after coming to Manchester he 
was married, and never did “man of genius” receive 
greater blessings in marriage than O’Conor did. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that with his temperament and 
his trials it would have been quite impossible for him to 
have done the work he did if his home life had not been a 
life of happiness and peace. Even in his days of greatest 
trial and difficulty, when he returned home and closed the 
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door behind him, he could always shut out all the noise 
and tumult of the world, and find sympathy and encourage- 
ment awaiting him within. His wife, a gifted and 
cultivated lady, understood him perfectly, and her one 
object in life was to promote his happiness and help him 
in his work. Of this O’Conor was always conscious, and 
the depth of his feelings in this respect may be seen in the 
following lines written after a serious illness of his wife’s 


in 1875:— 
MY WOUNDED COMRADE. 


When I saw thee lying low, 

With thy life-blood ebbing slow, 
And thine eyes with love’s last sign 
Mutely following after mine, 

Sadly crowded on my thought 

All the battles we have fought 
With no sunlit banner near, 

With no bugle note to cheer, 

But with hand clasped close in hand 
And low whispers in the ear, 

*Mid the ambushed foeman’s band, 
In the dark and perilous night, 

My companion in the fight ! 


When I see thee once again, 

With thy brow unracked by pain, 
And thine eyes with far design 
Searching through the heavens with mine, 
Higher hopes arise within, 

Of the victories we shall win 

With no sunlit banner near, 

With no bugle note to cheer, 

But with hand clasped close in hand, 
And warm whispers in the ear, 
’Gainst the gathering foeman’s band, 
In the star-surrounded night, 

My sole comrade in the fight. 


Let us now turn from the outward circumstances of his 
life and approach it from the inward side. 
The first time I saw O’Conor was one Sunday evening 
at his church in Granby Row. It was very little past six 
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o'clock when | entered the church, which was quite empty 
save for the verger who was moving about preparing little 
matters for the evening service. A clattering, noisy, 
unmusical bell was being tolled rapidly, filling the church 
with a nervous feeling of unrest. Sitting down near the 
centre of the church, I began to look round. Soon a 
feeling of depression came over me, as my eye wandered 
from one dreary, uninteresting object in the church to 
another. Everything looked poor and lifeless; a mean, 
forlorn, unhappy aspect pervaded the place and the people. 
The congregation was very small, consisting almost entirely 
of persons and children from the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Presently the organist took his seat and began to 
play, the choir filed down the church from the western 
end, and as they were settling into their places, a door in 
the corner of the church behind the organ opened, and 
the tall, bent figure of a clergyman in his surplice, moved 
quickly to the end seat of the choir stall nearest to the 
organ. It was O’Conor. His face and bearing were very 
striking. As I gazed at his face a strange feeling of 
perplexity came over me, I knew I could never have 
seen him before, but still there was something in his look 
which touched a familiar chord in my mind. For some 
time I could not tell what it was that my mind was 
striving to determine. Then I remembered in my room 
at home a plaster head of Dante, and I saw the expression 
of it on O’Conor’s face. At that time I knew nothing of 
his history, I knew nothing of his mind or character. But, 
looking at him, I felt that somehow he was like Dante, 
and that impression has never left me since. I do not, of 
course, mean to compare his powers with Dante’s, or his 
work, on the whole, to Dante’s work. But I say that his 
intellect, his character, and his temper were more like 
Dante’s than like those of any other person with whom I 
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am able to compare them. Let me remind you of what 
Carlyle says of Dante, and consider if it is possible 
to find words to describe him better than these words 
do. Carlyle, speaking of Dante, says—‘“I think it is 
the mournfullest face that ever was painted from 
reality; an altogether tragic, heart-affecting face. There 
is in it, as foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, 
gentle affection as of a child; but all this is as if 
congealed into sharp contradiction, into abnegation, 
isolation, proud, hopeless pain. A soft, ethereal soul 
looking out so stern, implacable, grim, trenchant, as 
from imprisonment of thick ribbed ice! Withal it is 
a silent pain, too, a silent scornful one: the lip is 
curled in a kind of God-like disdain of the thing that 
is eating out his heart, as if it were withal a mean, 
insignificant thing, as if he whom it had power to torture, 
and strangle, were greater than it. The face of one wholly 
in protest, and life-long unsurrendering battle, against the 
world. Affection all converted into indignation; an im- 
placable indignation ; slow, equable, implacable, silent, like 
that of a god! The eye, too, it looks out in a kind of 
surprise, a kind of enquiry, ‘Why the world was of such a 
sort?’ This is Dante.” 
Yes, it is Dante, but to my mind it is also him who 

wrote— 

If the earth were an infinite cross, 

And its socket the broad plain of hell ; 

And the fiend’s multitudinous yell 

Rose in triumph to blazon my loss, 

And the universe reeled to the shocks 


As you hammered my limbs to the rocks, 
And the throb of o’ermastering pain 


Rent each quivering sinew in twain ; 

No sense of dismay would intrude 

On my soul’s imperturbable mood. 

I should smile on your night from my morn 
With scorn—and scorn—and scorn. 
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Again, Petrarch reports of him [Dante] that being at Can 
della Scala’s court, and blamed one day for his gloom and 
taciturnity, he answered in no courtier-like way. Scala 
stood among his courtiers with mimes and _ buffoons, 
making him heartily merry; when turning to Dante he 
said, “ Is it not strange, now, that this poor fool should do 
so much to entertain us, while you, a wise man, sit there 
day after day and have nothing to amuse us with at all?” 
Dante answered bitterly, “No, it is not strange, if you 
think of the proverb ‘ Like to like.’” 

I am afraid if we could unfold the past, this is very much 
the temper in which O’Conor replied to his clerical and 
lay opponents. He was constantly asking himself ‘“ Why 
the world was of such a sort?” Again and again he asks, 
“Why is there so much suffering on earth? Why is there 
so much settled, formalized wrong doing?” and he answers, 
“ Error, canonized, legalized, deified, is the real source of 
the ills we suffer.” He felt his work was being spoiled, his 
prospects of usefulness were being ruined, and he was not 
the man to be defeated without a struggle. By this time 
his outspoken advocacy of the rights of the poor, and his 
equally outspoken denunciation of error and wrong in high 
places, had marked him as a dangerous man; the Scribes 
and Pharisees of his day rose up against him, and he found 
himself everywhere met by doubts, distrust, and opposi- 
tion. Men of wealth and position did not like his eloquent 
exposure of the selfishness of society. Brother clergymen 
listened to him coldly, disagreed with him, and advised him 
doubtless to be quiet, and content with performing daily 
services. To all which I doubt not he would reply with 
biting sarcasm or caustic quotation, as Dante’s “Like to 
like,” which revealed often enough stupidity and selfish- 
ness to itself, an unpardonable offence this which that same 
stupidity and selfishness never would forgive; while 
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O’Conor, clear sighted thinker, as he surveyed his position, 
saw that success in any sense was for him impossible, the 
word “failure” was writ large at the end of the narrow 
vista of his life. 

But in order to present his life in its true lights, I must 
guard against conveying an impression of him which may 
be too sad. I have mentioned the intense character of his 
mind, and it seems as if to compensate for this Nature had 
endowed him with a brilliant gift of humour, to enable him 
to relieve the strain of overwrought mental tension. His 
sense of humour was singularly acute, and was to him a 
great source of relaxation and amusement. It was as 
spontaneous, fresh, and sparkling as a stream on a mountain 
side. It has been said that he was of a melancholy dis- 
position, but this certainly was not his habit of mind; it 
was but a passing mood. Naturally, his disposition, 
although so earnest, was bright, pleasant, attentive, and 
interesting. He always felt a keen enjoyment in either 
hearing or saying a good thing. Not only were the things 
he said irresistible in themselves, his manner of saying them 
communicated to his hearers his keen delight in what he 
said, and often threw them into convulsions of laughter and 
carried them away with him. Laughter was music to his 
ears ; he at times revelled in it, and joke succeeded joke, 
as peal succeeded peal, until you were aching and weary 
of laughing before he was tired of amusing you. 

But brilliant as his wit was, it was often touched with 
an irony and sarcasm which showed a masked meaning. 
Those who remember his lectures on ‘‘ Wit and Humour,” 
his essay on “ Fables,” and his essay “ From Lancashire to 
Land’s End,” will easily recall passages which illustrate 
my meaning. There was often much food for reflection, 
even in what many thought mere jokes. And if any at 
times were disposed to look upon his efforts to amuse, as 
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those of an intellectual Samson making sport for the 
Philistines, an examination of his humour will soon show 
them to have been greatly mistaken. 

In these days, when the forces that must produce, in 
some form or other, a social revolution, are daily gathering 
strength, a life like this of O’Conor’s is a fact of the utmost 
value, and his teaching, piercing as it does to the roots of 
our social discontents, is deserving of very careful study. 
I think there is a danger of our overlooking O’Conor’s real 
power as a thinker—a thinker whose thoughts were mainly 
concerned with the most important and practical questions 
of human life. It is always difficult to recognise greatness 
if we are placed too near to it, or if it appears.in the guise of 
“one tempted like as we are.” Only when our minds have 
become detached from too familiar associations are we able 
to perceive the right significance—the true value of a high 
life, lived up to noble ideals, to great convictions, among 
common and vulgar surroundings. 

To the superficial observer O’Conor’s life was the life of 
an ordinary clergyman, amid surroundings more than 
usually dull, prosaic, and commonplace. Seen aright it 
was one long drawn out tragedy, in which a great intellect 
and a noble soul fights life’s battle with the satanic powers 
of error and ignorance, selfishness and sin. 

Remember what this man’s mind was. Remember what 
his work was and where it lay—in the streets and alleys 
off Granby Row. Remember what sights and sounds of 
human misery must have met his eyes every day as he 
worked inthem. Think of the lives of the men, the women, 
the children there. How was it possible to elevate people 
doomed to the only lives which were possible to them. 
His parish was little better than a refuge for Manchester 
destitution. Among the poor ignorant souls of his own 
parish it was, he must have felt, wrong to try to do the 
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What was the work that was given him to do? 

By nature he was made to be a thinker and a preacher— 
a great thinker and a great preacher. To this end he con- 
secrated all the powers of his mind, and studied both the 
teachers of old time, and those of his own day. To this 
end he explored the highest forms of truth, and searched 
out profound views of God, and life,and human nature. 
But besides this, his work had another side, to hand on 
the teachings of truth to the Manchester men and women 
among whom his lot was cast, to explain it, to interpret it, 
and to make it an influence in their daily lives. The first 
part of his work was anything but difficult to him, and he 
did it well. But this other part of his work? This 
breaking the bread of life into such forms as Manchester 
men and women—Granby Row men and women—might 
eat it and live? Under such conditions as his, it was a 
thing altogether impossible. The ignorance of his people 
made any attempt at teaching higher truths quite a vain 
thing. The distrust and opposition he encountered denied 
him a hearing anywhere else, denied him a hearing because 
they knew he wanted to say, with all his might, that the 
present ideas of popular Christianity were many of them 
selfish and false. That the arrangements of our present 
social system are unchristian and unjust. No matter that 
he was a great captain in the Christian warfare, he must 
not be recognised or encouraged, for fear lest his courage 
and his truth might lead him to utter an indiscretion 
against somebody’s vested interest, either in the Church or 
the Respectable World, or lead him to speak a word of 
biting scorn against some religious arrangement which had 
ceased to be any longer respectable, because it had ceased 
to be right and just. 

O’Conor was a great preacher. Indeed, after listening 
to many of the most famous preachers of our time, it still 
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seems to me that he was in many respects the greatest 
preacher I have heard. He generally went into church 
with a small slip of paper in his waistcoat pocket, contain- 
ing the heads of the sermon he intended to preach. Some- 
times he remembered to look at it, but very frequently it 
was forgotten until his return home. There was nothing 
popular about his preaching, although at times he wrought 
his subject up to a high pitch of eloquence. Neither 
was his preaching what might be called “emotional,” for 
although often full of feeling, the great characteristic of 
his sermons was, I think, a somewhat stern devotion to 
right, truth, and duty, and a still sterner denunciation of 
error and wrong. He always preached from the chancel 
steps, and his tall figure in white surplice, his striking face 
and head, his impassioned calls to men to serve the God 
of righteousness, have brought into many minds the re- 
membrance of the old Hebrew prophets speaking in stern 
simplicity. He was at all times quite free from any taint 
of professional clerical style. His sermons united deep 
intellectual thinking with spiritual zeal and fervour, in a 
greater degree than I have ever heard from any other man. 
He not only brought truth out clearly, and made you see 
it; he forced you to admire it and love it also. Not only 
did he convince men of sin; he made them despise it and 
hate it too. His sermons were essentially simple and easy 
to follow, and often have I heard the remark that ‘‘ O’Conor 
ought to be the preaching canon of some great cathedral.” 
At times the great difficulties of his work, its impossible 
conditions, and painful surroundings, told upon him with 
an intensely depressing effect. His only safety lay in not 
thinking of his troubles. If he allowed himself to brood 
over them at all, they for a time quite unhinged him, and 
prevented him from working. With his intense nature it 
could hardly have been otherwise. That he retained, 
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under such trials, so much interest in the affairs of men, 
such real kindness of heart, such love and sweetness, speaks 
much for the fine fibre of the man. Through it all he 
never flagged in his pursuit of truth, and still did his best 
with his work round Granby Row. 

Of his work as parish priest, let me say a few words 
before I leave this part of the subject. He had always 
been a regular visitor among the poor of his parish, and 
such visits were appreciated much more than he knew at 
the time. But he must have derived great satisfaction, 
I think, from the fact that, in the later years of his life, 
when he was more widely known, he was frequently sent 
for from all parts of the city, to the bedsides of dying men, 
who would see no other clergyman. This, to my mind, is 
a fact of profound significance—a tribute to his character 
and to the value of his work, which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

But while he thus forced himself to stick to his parochial 
work, still often, “while he yet mused, the fire burned 
within him,” and then speak out in some form or other he 
must. But shunned, avoided, distrusted, buried almost as 
it were in Granby Row, with no one there to hear him but 
poor people whose minds were dead of neglect, and poverty 
and ignorance, to whom could his message be delivered ? 
The voice said “Cry,” and he could only reply, “ Where 
shall I cry? and to whom shall I cry?” A way was opened 
for him. 

Not least, by any means, among the services which the 
Manchester Literary Club has rendered to the cause of litera- 
ture in Lancashire, must be reckoned the fact that it fur- 
nished to O’Conor a place where he could express himself 
with comparative freedom. When I say with comparative 
freedom, I do not mean that any restrictions were imposed 
upon him at its meetings. I mean that I think he put 
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great restrictions upon himself; that when he felt it his 
duty to speak words which were in great measure words of 
censure and attack upon our present systems, he always 
said less than he thought, always uttered less than he felt; 
he spoke always, or nearly always, under a self-imposed 
restraint. 

At that Club he found a sympathetic audience, and he 
found the opening he so much needed for expressing him- 
self. With literature furnishing him with subjects, he went 
quietly to work, and under the guise of literary criticism, 
he uttered his “cry.” Consciously or unconsciously, there 
was a double purpose running through the whole of his 
literary work. This purpose was to preach the truth, as he 
saw it, relating to our modern ways of thought and life. 
His subjects were almost invariably those which are favour- 
able to this object. In the criticism and interpretation of 
literature he found the occasion he so greatly needed. 
Literature, it has been well said, is a criticism of life; the 
genius of O’Conor enabled him to use it so, with very great 
effect. 

Surely no one can read his essays in literature without 
feeling that there is something strange, living, vivid, in them. 
If we are sufficiently interested to look below the surface we 
shall see that the writer, driven by that stern necessity which 
is so truly the mother of invention, has here used literary 
criticism in a new and highly original way. He used it, 
not only as a means for examining and judging the par- 
ticular subject he was writing of, but also for the purpose 
of applying the test of truth to modern ways of life and 
thought. It is very striking the way in which he invariably 
did this; and it is done so skilfully, too, that we do not 
easily perceive that this is the real end and aim of his 
writing. Scattered among literary criticism of the highest 
order, there is something more. Planted among the 
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thoughts of the poet, there is something besides. We are 
conscious as we read of the presence of a power, which I 
venture to say is rarely to be found in literary criticism. 
It is the heart and the mind of a great preacher expressing 
his deepest thoughts, his highest aspirations. O’Conor 
utters his soul among it all. We miss the greatest charm, 
the greatest value of the book, if we overlook this deep, 
double meaning of it. I know nothing finer in literature. 
This baffled, tormented, intellectual Titan, rising in his 
wisdom and his power, and speaking in trumpet tones those 
great majestic truths, his enemies tried so hard to prevent 
him uttering, speaking them clean over the heads, and 
above the comprehension of those same pigmy, though 
powerful enemies of his. 

Space will not allow me to enter upon an examination of 
the very high literary qualities possessed by O’Conor; but 
I may say a word or two about his treatment of Browning’s 
poem of “Childe Roland.” I wish I had room to sketch 
for you a meeting of the Browning Society, which took 
place on the 24th day of March, 1882, in order that you 
might see how completely these really clever men failed to 
interpret this poem. Well, O’Conor’s essay does fit a great 
meaning to it, a meaning that is worthy of it, and on 
reading it one cannot help asking—how comes it then, 
that while clever men are studying this poem all the 
country over, the interpretation of it comes from an obscure 
clergyman in one of the poorest of Manchester parishes ? 
It would be absurd to claim for O’Conor such a genius of 
poetic insight as by itself would enable him to discover the 
meaning which was certainly hid from so many wise and 
prudent literary men. How then did he manage to fit this 
strange poem with a meaning so manifestly true? The 
highest poetry, it has been well said, needs study as severe 
as mathematics. This is true, but not quite the whole 
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truth ; besides this severity of study, the man who would 
interpret the highest poetry must first know human nature 
and human life. It is only the inspired man who can 
write such poetry, and the only man who can interpret it 
is the man who has to some extent lived it. Clough says, 
a little roughly perhaps, but very profoundly— 


Tis not the calm and peaceful breast 
That sees or reads the problem true : 
They only know on whom ’t has pressed, 

Too hard to hope to solve it too. 


O’Conor had lived through the experiences of “Childe 
Roland.” He had learned its deep truths, its terrible 
sorrow, its triumphant despair, its unconquerable heroism, 
in his daily round, his common task ; he had eaten it with 
his daily bread, he knew it because it had pressed too hard 
upon him. 

But apart from their value as literature, these essays 
have a further interest, a deeply poetic interest of their 
own. They are full of a noble pathetic poetry, which is 
all the more affecting because it is dumb and unexpressed. 
We are all more or less familiar with that touching pathos 
which rings like an eternal knell through the thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius. While his soul is hungering and 
thirsting for a more satisfying faith and a more inspiring 
love, we see him striving to console it, to satisfy it with the 
dry husks of a philosophy which leaves it hungering and 
thirsting still. 

A hunger and a thirst, keener even than this, exists in 
these writings of O’Conor’s, but it is for human sympathy, 
and encouragement, and love. His heart was as tender as 
his intellect was great. He craved for fellowship and com- 
munion with men. It was torture to him to tread the wine 
press of thought alone—to be shunned, avoided, distrusted. 
And it appears plain to me that in these essays he makes a 
noble and pathetic, although a mute, a dumb appeal, to 
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those who read them, to justify the lonely, isolated, un- 
successful life he was forced to live. Unnoticed, unob- 
served, he from time to time places before his fellows frag- 
ments of a grand “ Apologia pro vité sui”—a vindication 
of his life and its apparent failure, and he does it thus— 
he presents for judgment some typical case, a case 
always with which the circumstances of his own experience 
have placed him in keenest sympathy—the case of Job, 
the case of Prometheus, the case of Childe Roland, the case 
of Tennyson’s Palace of Art. And the response which he 
always called forth, direct from the hearts of his hearers 
when reading these papers to the Literary Club— 
vindicating and upholding Job, reverencing Prometheus, 
admiring Childe Roland, or endorsing the truths of the 
Palace of Art, carried to the heart of O’Conor something of 
the support, the acknowledgment, he so greatly needed. 
He derived sustenance, and confirmation and strength 
from seeing that his fellow-men instinctively pronounced to 
be right those ideas, actions, and principles by which his 
own life was moulded and shaped. 

During the whole of the year 1886 O’Conor was not 
well, but he stuck to his work. Christmas was drawing 
near when one day he was sent for to the bedside of a 
dying woman. This was the last bit of work he ever 
did here. The next day he lost his way in the street— 
his brain power failed—and his wife in great distress 
got him to promise that he would not go out alone again. 
A few days after he left Manchester for ever. He went to 
Torquay, not so much in hope of recovery as to patiently 
await the end. Never was such a waiting more patient 
or more peaceful. He felt his work was over, and all care 
and trouble passed away from him. During that time, says 
his wife, “he was the gentlest, tenderest, most loving com- 
panion that ever woman was blessed with.” Most days he sat 
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outside in the sunshine, happy and contented, anxious only 
that when he was gone his wife would forgive his enemies 
as fully as he himself had done, and cherish no bitter feel- 
ings towards those who in the past had caused him so much 
pain and sorrow. I like to think of him thus, the feeble 
old man, sitting in the sun and talking to his wife thus, as 
his life quietly closes amid the sweet influences of Nature. 
It is a beautiful end to a beautiful life. As we think of his 
career, we find the storm and stress of his life so interesting 
that we are in danger of overlooking what a really beautiful 
life it was. His was not the beauty of those sweet and peace- 
ful souls who, removed in great part from the rough warfare 
of life, pass their time in quiet works of charity or, undis- 
turbed by low born cares, devote themselves to the pursuit 
of holiness and peace. We can all feel the beauty which 
surrounds the life of Fra Angelico. But human life knows 
a grander beauty than this. It is when one gifted with 
genius, gentle, educated, and refined, acutely sensitive to 
all the higher delights of life, deliberately chooses to 
sacrifice, if need be, his welfare and his happiness on earth, 
in order that he may “bear witness of the truth,” and 
serve the cause of common humanity. This beauty is not 
to be seen by a passing glance. He who runs and reads 
sees but little beauty in those two crossed sticks, and that 
mangled corpse ; but when we think it out we see that the 
crown of thorns crowns the highest beauty, and of this sort 
is the beauty which brightens and illumines O’Conor’s life. 

For a moment let me ask the reader to carry his mind 
back, away to some sheltered nook on the mountain slopes 
of Kerry, and see again an eager eyed young man, his gun 
lying idly on the grass, as he sits, book in hand, in the first 
glow of ardent enthusiasm, devoting himself heart and soul 
in the cause of truth. At this time, as he plans his life’s 
work, fancy strews the path of duty with roses, and he 
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images to himself the life of a man who gives himself to 
the righting of wrong, the destruction of error, the 
upholding of truth; and he, in the inexperience of youth, 
imagines such an one, if not saluted by the acclaim of the 
multitude, at least supported and encouraged by the 
outspoken admiration of all true hearted men. 

Compare this dream of his youth with the reality of 
his life, with the neglect, opposition, desertion, with which 
Manchester rewarded him—think of the work he has 
done, and say is he a man whose memory should be left 
to die. 

The members of the Manchester Literary Club often met 
him in literary fellowship. Many of them were his personal 
friends, their sympathy and appreciation were for years to 
him green places in the desert of his life. Now that he 
is gone, theirs is the duty to guard his name and to do 
justice to his memory. This duty they have recognised. 
But for them the volume of his essays, which I have so 
often mentioned, would not yet, at all events, have been 
published. He has left many other writings which ought 
not to be lost, for those that have been preserved by 
print prove him to be one of the most intellectual and 
cultivated of Lancashire writers, and to hold an important 
and most interesting position in her literature—a litera- 
ture which, although yet in its infancy, possesses many 
striking qualities, which may well lead us to think that 


it will one day fill an important place in the literature 
of the nation. 
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LAKE COMO, 


From a Photograph, by F. Edwards. 
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A VISIT TO ITALY. 
BY WILLIAM CLOUGH. 


S we steamed out of Dover Harbour the cliffs were 

white in the moonlight. We looked on the traditional! 
scene of so many heart-b.eaking partings, with hearts as 
light as the air, which, with a keen freshness, filled our 
smoke-soiled lungs, and gave a touch of gladness to faces 
bleached and discoloured ty our murky Manchester sur- 
roundings. 

This band of pilgrims was on its way to Florence. One 
of them hoped to hear the nightingale beneath the full 
moon of this April shining in Italian skies. Another, 
the “young one,” had never before left her native land— 
good, solid, English lass. Another, pale and sick, wanted 
achange. Her thin cheeks caught, even now, a faint glow 
from a sudden dash of spray that leapt on board, as we 
met the rush of the tide outside the pier, and laid a 
pearl or two on cheeks and eyes and tangled hair. This 
band of pilgrims numbered sixty-five, and yellow tickets 
with that number gleamed on satchels and Gladstone bags, 
and hold-alls of modest dimensions, for luggage was 
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restricted to what each pilgrim could carry from steamboat 
pier, and railway platform. Their pockets were as modestly 
filled. Dreams of seeing something of Italy, with a handbag 
and £15 or so—dreams of Lucerne, the St. Gothard, Milan, 
Florence, Pisa and Genoa, with Lugano and Bellaggio and 
Como—dreams of a life to be fulfilled, of eternal snows and 
cathedrals, and solemn great pictures, and of statues whose 
makers’ names were known of world-wide fame—dreams 
of blue skies and orange groves and roses, of Dante and 
Savonarola and Boccaccio, of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
and their great predecessors, Cimabue and Giotto—aye, 
dreams; and here, as the cold light fell on the cold sea, 
lapping the piers of Ostend harbour, were sixty-five humble 
pilgrims, from matter-of-fact Lancashire, stepping ashore 
on their quest. It is not inspiriting at three o'clock of a 
spring morning to stumble off a steamer along a rickety 
gangway, across railway lines, and into a salle d’attente, 
with arms strained by unaccustomed carrying of luggage, 
to unstrap carefully stowed bags, and expose to the eye 
and touch of a bearded foreigner your well-washed and 
darned belongings. It was funny to hear the girls airing 
their French by attempting to persuade the officer that 
they really had nothing to declare. “It was too bad,” said 
one, “I could only just shut my bag when my things were 
straight, and now”— Well, yes, but it did close, and so 
did all the others. In a little while we were on our way 
to Brussels, and, a nod or two, and some one says, “‘ What 
a lovely morning!” It is sunrise, and this is Brussels. A 
wash, a cup of coffee, and a roll. On board we rush, and 
are off again, reading the foreign names on the houses and 
streets, and noticing the foreign look of everything with 
great delight. 

We were quickly in a forest, and one read “ Soignies” as 
we sped past. 
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Then we were rattling over a dreary, monotonous plain, 
and then through a picturesque wooded district, with a 
canal and boats with funny little dogs on them, and plains 
again. There is one thing to be noted on this line of rail- 
way, and by this train—i.e., there is no time for refresh- 
ment. We were cautioned as to this. As we rolled along 
the country, monotonous as far as scenery is concerned, 
but full of memories of bloody battles, and the fate of 
Europe decided more than once on these wide and gently 
swelling plains, we undid our bags, and fed on the food 
we had brought with us. Then rose the merry laugh at 
the feeble pun. Conversation revived. Then was the law 
broken, and some of us ran the risk of heavy fines. We 
had afternoon tea. We boiled our travelling kettle with a 
spirit lamp. Tell it not to the abrupt German official, or 
where shall we be? Luxembourg is passed, Metz entered 
and left behind, Strasbourg is seen, and the graceful towers 
of its famed Cathedral admired in the afternoon light. 
Away we rattle along the valley, with innocent-looking 
green mounds here and there, but which are deadly earth- 
works in reality, the Vosges mountains on our right, on 
the left the plain reaching down to the Rhine—Basle 
Custom House inspection—shades of evening—a gleam of 
water on our left—Lake Sempach, a little later and weari- 
ness is forgotten—it is Lucerne. Out we tumble, and, 
seizing our luggage, we stream out of the station to find 
omnibuses waiting for us. In a few minutes we are at 
that good hotel, the National, on the banks of the lake. 
Another interval, and at eleven p.m., a bevy of fresh- 
looking, well-dressed pilgrims sit down to an appetising 
meal, which, amid laughter and pun and joke, is carried on 
until after midnight. 

Some of us rose early at Lucerne. The “Nightingale 
maniac” left his couch and looked out of his window. He 
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wrapped his big rug round him, and, leaning on his balcony, 
beheld the lake gleaming in the morning light. Before 
him was Mount Pilatus, clear from base to snowy peak— 
mountains on mountains piled, and over all the cloudless 
blue heavens. The air was warm, and balmy, and still. 
It was an act of worship. A quiet walk before the dew 
was off the ground led to the Lion Monument, in memory 
of the Swiss guard who died at the Tuileries gate. Thor- 
waldsen’s lion is cut in the face of a rock, with pines above, 
and a pool of water below, and impresses one by its simple, 
calm, dignity. It was a fitting beginning to a Good Friday 
on the lake. A swift steamer took us down to Fluelen. 
Under the Rigi, from bay to bay, with an ever-changing 
prospect, in the warm sun, we sail on and on. We see 
“Trieb” at a landing stage. Now we remember certain 
letters from Seelisburg about this country side which had 
made us familiar with these names. Across to Brunnen, 
with the two Mythen rising above, and Schwyz nestling 
below them. The great Uri Rothstock towers beyond the 
lake. We are on loved and famous ground. This is Tell’s 
Chapel. Our youthful reading comes into play; again we 
seem to read of that leap which meant liberty. 

Fluelen being reached, four of us drive to Altdorf, and 
see Tell’s statue on the spot where it is said the apple was 
cloven upon the son’s head. With burning hearts and 
sparkling eyes, our homeward voyage is completed after 
one of the loveliest of days on this marvellous lake. In the 
evening, on passing the Cathedral, we heard a queer noise ; 
it sounded like a rubbing together of timber planks. It 
was a large watchman’s rattle, which was used instead of 
a bell. “Why?” asked one. “Oh, madame, all the bells 
have gone to Rome to be blessed, but they will be back by 
Easter,” said the old man with undoubting faith. 

The pilgrims had all the advantage of a spring visit to 
Switzerland—clean apartments, plenty of room in the 
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train and on the steamboats, efficient and willing attend- 
ance, and the lovely freshness of the awakened flowers and 
leaves bursting into a new life. 

To see Milan Cathedral under a full moon was granted 
tous. The wide Piazza gives a standpoint, and the soaring 
pinnacles and gleaming statues catch a fairy grace from 
the queen of night as they pierce the deep blue with their 
marble points. It is not for pilgrims to criticise whether 
this is, or is not, architecturally perfect. Sufficient to 
stand and admire the great mass as it gleams white before 
us. In the early morn the “young one” and another 
made the ascent to the roof. After the great interior had 
subdued their minds, they crept under its springing 
columns towards the little door in the transept where the 
steps commence. A deep hum of prayer filled the place. 
Looking down, over some rails, into a hole in the floor, they 
saw and heard a priest saying his service. Then up they went. 
On the roof covered with great slabs of white marble, and 
full of pinnacles and statues, were families taking an early 
breakfast, lads and lasses skipping and playing hide and 
seek, old men roasting chestnuts, and young lovers with 
fingers intertwined. Up the slender tower, still among 
pinnacles and statues, they climbed. At a resting-place, 
struck by a statue of singular grace, and overwhelmed by 
the profusion of artistic work, the “ young one,” with a new 
look in her face, turned and said, “It makes me feel very 
humble when I think I am chosen to see these things, and 
so many left at home who never can come here.” What 
had taken place? This was not our girl of yesterday, but 
something greater, and deeper, and higher. Lucerne and 
the snow-clad Alps, Thun and the landslip at Arth, the 
rushing Reuss, and the marvels of the scenery of the St. 
Gothard with the eternal snow; the little shrines in the 
valley of the Ticino telling of brave hearts dead, the memory 
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of Bellinzona and the glimpse of Maggiore, lovely Lugano 
seen in evening light, and Como too; Easter Sunday in the 
Cathedral on whose top we were, and the gorgeous proces- 
sion, and the incense, and the music, and the triumph of 
the risen Christ—all were gathered in her eyes and face, 
and the awakened soul made her humble. The other had 
no words to speak. Up they went, and leaning over 
a balustrade, still surrounded by pinnacles and statues, with 
the city below, and the rich Lombard plain around, she 
continued, “ I do not so much wonder now that the Italians 
have done so much. The children’s eyes are opened on 
things of beauty, and I am only just beginning to see.” It 
was a new birth. Up they went to the utmost height. 
The morning mists were lifted, and gradually peak after 
peak shone white in the far distance, and no words 
were said. Unheeded were the merry boys and girls, 
unheard the merry voices, unfelt the passing of many 
people—for the tower was crowded by this time—the scene 
and the occasion were too solemn. Silently these two went 
down from the tower, wondering once more at carved finial 
and finished image. As they turned to descend from the 
roof, one lingering look was cast round, and the “ young 
one” said, “I don’t think they were paid to do this work ; 
they did it because they loved God, for His honour and 
the glory of their city.” 

We had time to see the remains of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
fresco of the Last Supper, one of the greatest among great 
works; and then to the Brera, a fine gallery, to see Raf- 
faello’s Sposalizio. We had no heart for anything else. 
Such a morning, and two such pictures in one day, have 
made that day holy. 

The gracious courtesy of the Milanese shopkeepers im- 
pressed all who dealt with them. One little incident will 
live in the hearts of all of us. We had bought bread and 
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fruit for refreshment on our journey to Florence, and “one” 
suggested we should have some butter. A shop was entered 
and a small supply bought. The “one” thought if the 
rolls were cut in two and the butter placed between them, 
we could spread it en route. It was, with a few words and 
more pantomime, explained to the assistant behind the 
counter. He beamed with delight; seizing a large knife 
he cut the rolls into fine slices and carefully spread the 
butter, and then taking the rolls he delicately wrapped 
each in white paper, with courteous swiftness. He gave 
us the idea that we had conferred a favour on him by 
accepting his help. He was a grocer’s assistant and a 
gentleman. 

At what time the Comparative really appeared on the 
scene it would be difficult to say. Henceforward, if one 
wanted help, it was always forthcoming. Wasa girl faint ? 
What lavender-water revived her? The Comparative’s. 
Did one want a button? Who had it? The same. Was 
one struck with awe at a great church and turned round 
for a silent companion? There she was. The most marvel- 
lous thing in the whole tour was a sort of bag she carried 
round her waist; from it was brought forth things old and 
new. It was never seen until-wanted, then it was inex- 
haustible. We had faith in that bag and the wearer thereof. 
She had a marvellous facility for reaching the best carriage, 
and appropriating a sufficient number of seats for a 
select few who had drifted together, and who just filled a 
compartment. We had such a trust in her that we 
leisurely carried our bags and saw after creature comforts, 
being fully assured that, though she might be among 
us at the barrier, yet, when we reached the train, we 
should see the bright eager face at a carriage window, 
and seats reserved for us. It was a sort of face that 
did not take dirt. A clean, honest, alert soul looked 
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from the eyes. Somehow she was always neat and helpful, 
with a spice of demure coquetry, especially in night travel- 
ling, when a charming edifice of wool and bright ribbon 
crowned and encircled the brown hair; she was a light to 
us, and the knitting she produced, at odd moments, got on 
apace. We were glad of her. 

It was night when we reached Florence. The long rail- 
way journey from Milan tried our patience. After nightfall 
the progress was slow, and the way through the Appenines 
was dusky. We skirted many famous cities, and caught 
glimpses of historic churches each worthy of a visit. The 
broad Po was crossed at St. Maria Maddalena. Fortified 
places were recognised. The training of vines on trellisses 
and the bloom of the almond and pear enlivened the land- 
scape. Foliage was not as forward as at home. The air 
was colder than on the Swiss side of the Alps. The 
desire to reach Florence, the object of our pilgrimage, 
became intenser. We were quiet. The foolish pun was 
dropped, the quick repartee died out. We fell back on the 
thought that “to-night we shall be in Florence.” 

On leaving our hotel, some of us turned to the right down 
Via Porta Rossa, a narrow street with good shops in it. It 
was raining slightly. Lovely and sweet scented flowers on 
pillar bases and shop steps lay exposed for sale. Our first 
purchase was made here. We turned a corner, and all at 
once were in the Piazza della Signoria. The tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio was before us, and the Loggia dei Lanz, 
with the Perseus on our right. It was true, in the body 
not one of us had been here before, yet we did not feel 
strange. We knew these statues and this square as well 
as we do St. Ann’s. Only this was delight. One sang as 
he carried a tray past us at the top of his voice. No one 
looked at him. If a porter in our city sang at the top of 
his voice along Barton Arcade, one wonders what the 
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remarks would be! Stately men and graceful girls went by 
without a turn of the head. Omnibuses and carriages 
made no clattering din as they passed on the broad slabs 
of stone over which they glided easily. Suddenly a cloud 
of pigeons appears, and settles on and about a little old 
gentleman, who, standing by the Uffizi, produces a small 
bag of corn and feeds his feathered friends. He is poor, 
but this is his daily charity. What a crowd of people! 
What sobriety of dress and speech and conduct. Suddenly 
the folk divide, a few horrible looking objects cross the 
street, a coffin being carried among them. These men are 
clad in clinging black garments from head to foot, eye 
holes being made for sight and breathing holes at the 
nostrils. This is a confraternity for burying the dead, 
dating from old times. Nobody looks at them; they sink 
into the crowd like a stone in a pond, but without ripple. 
The early morning saw one of us at the Church of Santa 
Croce, with the intention of seeing the frescoes of Giotto in 
the chapel to the right of the high altar. Whether it 
was a punishment for attempting a selfish excursion or not 
must be left unsaid; but the church was dark, the rain fell, 
and the gloom hid the pictures. Nothing daunted, he 
turned to the tombs, and the genius of the place was felt. 
Here Michael Angelo’s remains lie. Here is Dante’s monu- 
ment; but this noblest and greatest Florentine rests at 
Ravenna. Macchiavelli, Alfieri, Bruni, Raphael Morghen, 
Galileo Galilei, the Englishman John Catrick (Bishop of 
Exeter), Rossini, are the names we read in this great 
church. Another morning was finer, Three of us went. 
The light was good, and we saw Giotto’s work in the Bardi 
chapel to perfection. These frescoes were discovered by G. 
Bianchi, in 1853, under a covering of whitewash, and some 
one speaks of them in these words: “ Giotto’s principal 
paintings, the work of his ripest years, full of intellectual 
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life and unadulterated truthfulness, and wholly free from 
superfluity or exaggeration.” Mr. Ruskin calls this chapel 
“the most interesting and. perfect little Gothic chapel in 
all Italy.” We liked the burial of St. Francis the best ; 
the harmony and serenity of it are perfect. Some things 
have been done once for all. Mr. Ruskin has described 
these paintings; to his “Mornings in Florence” we must go, 
where in I. and III. our great master tells their tale. It 
rains a little, so we pay our lira and ascend to the Uffizi 
Gallery of Paintings and Sculptures and Works of Art. It 
is not worth while for a purely studious band of pilgrims to 
pass verdicts, because they would be set aside on the first 
appeal, and not only so, but who cares for modern opinions 
when the centuries have given theirs. The genius of Raphael 
and Titian have become personified for us. The paintings of 
Lippo-Lippi and Correggio have been seen if not under- 
stood. Of course, after a while, one wonders at the 
audacity of some men who dare to paint now-a-days; but 
then they have not been here. Then one of us goes to an 
open window and silently beckons. We go. Beneath us 
is Arno, spanned by a bridge covered with houses. ‘“ Ponte 
Vecchio!” we exclaim. Delightedly the tired eye ranges 
over the quaint bridge, down the river, and onwards to the 
distant hills. Refreshed, we see more pictures, and then 
we stroll into the Saloon of the Painters. This holds 
portraits of great artists of all nations from the fifteenth 
century, principally by their own hands. The delighted 
Briton recognises among them Watts and Millais and 
Leighton, and notes with pardonable pride that they are 
not inferior to any here. Up a narrow street, unexpectedly, 
we are in front of the Cathedral. Giotto’s Tower soars into 
heaven, and the Baptistery lifts its dome above the gates 
of Paradise which Ghiberti made. At each side of the 
entrance to the Baptistery, opposite the Duomo, is a plain 
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porphyry column, not polished. One wonders what these 
ordinary looking red stone pillars mean. Their history 
wakens deep emotion in our hearts. It was a gift to 
Florence from Pisa, A.D. 1200, for help against their 
enemies. What gift now-a-days would a country give to its 
ally for help in the time of trouble? Some sailors coming 
home had brought to Pisa these rare porphyry columns to 
decorate their loved city; it may have been for a pulpit in 
St. Maria della Spina, where the deep-sea sailors said their 
farewell prayers, and the Pisans with ungrateful hearts 
parted with their treasured stones to their allies. These 
columns were sent to Florence covered with red cloth, when 
that was removed, the pillars had lost their beauty, the 
Pisans had passed them through fire. Fiorentini ciechi, 
Pisani traditori. Walking into the great Cathedral we 
are soon under the immense dome. Brunelleschi built it, 
Michael Angelo admired it. One of us thinks it the 
greatest in the world. He said St. Peter's is not so much 
round nor so high, that is dome for dome, as this great 
work of Brunelleschi’s. 

The church and monastery of San Marco stand on one 
side of a pleasant square, with a statue and shrubs and 
pleasant walks, upon which the cell of its great prior looked, 
and over which he must often have gazed with eyes full of 
brooding misery for his unaccomplished mission. There are 
such different ways of looking at things, such different in- 
terests, that the same place speaks a different language to 
each breast. One of us was afire with the memories of Sa- 
vonarola, who walked these cloisters and preached from this 
pulpit. In this cell he thought his great thoughts; here he 
beat his breast ; and in this library he gave his last words 
to his flock. She, with a swift look, hardly saw the frescoes 
in the cells and passages. With golden hair tossed by the 
breeze, until the pale face looked a saint’s face set in an 
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aureole of glory, she passed quickly until the two cells at 
the end of the left hand corridor were reached, and 
then the lips parted slightly and the bosom heaved, as 
the sweet-voiced old man showed the hair shirt and 
the beads and the picture of his martyrdom, and 
said, ‘This is his writing,” and “he read this book ;” 
“and that is the chair he sat in.” Is this the sweet- 
voiced presbyterian of our Northern Isle? Ah! the 
eternal struggle towards light is always honoured, be 
the fighter of what creed he may, and this fiery ascetic 
of the Church of Rome thrills our fair heretic as if he 
were one of her own stern covenanting forefathers from 
beyond the shores of Tweed. Another slowly passes along 
the cloisters, and wonders if the roses were there when 
these lovely frescoes were done, and pausing before one of 
Fra Angelico’s, above a door, depicting that which he 
knows never happened, never could have happened, 
feels the sweet influence of the pure painter’s soul 
drop into his own like blessed sleep to a tired wan- 
derer, and sitting down he rests and dreams. It is 
Christ as a pilgrim received by two friars. Kindly, 
good old men, full of love and charity they are; but the 
pilgrim has a love fuller than theirs, and a charity as deep 
as the uttermost parts of hell, and able to soothe spirits 
even there. At the top of the stairs, as the creaking glass 
door opens, on the wall of the passage is seen a lovely 
Annunciation. He forgets to move, until an Italian 
murmur falls on the ear, and he passes on. This one 
slowly enters each cell and drinks of the beauty and deep 
religious feeling of the paintings therein, and he thinks of 
the Blessed Brother as passing along the corridor, and 
wishes he too could catch him by the sleeve, and say, 
“‘Frate, draw me a holy child to look at in my prayers, 
and I will pray for the repose of thy soul.” The “young 
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one” is awe struck, and sits in the historic chair. When 
the custode finished his description of the burning of 
Savonarola and his two friends, with “ wno,” “due,” “tre,” 
“Swish,” which last represented with expressive gesture 
the final swirl of flame which carried the tortured soul to 
where beyond these voices there is peace, she rose with a 
sigh and went to the window, looked out on the piazza, and 
smiled at a curly-headed child, a little Jesus, in the arms 
of a living Madonna. 

It was with a feeling of relief that one said, “ Enough 
of picture-galleries for to-day; let us to the country.” 
“Where?” “To the top of Fiesole,” said another. So off 
we went, by omnibus, as far as Porta de Galle, and then 
we proceeded on foot, gently rising all the way towards the 
hills. We rested in the sunshine by the wayside, saw the 
people in the fields working with a gentle earnestness, one 
Italian operative singing for pure gaiety, and pouring out 
his roulades and crescendoes and diminuendoes because 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the sun- 
shine is in his heart, and leaves are springing, and 

*God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 
So up we go. Above us the white town crowning the hill, 
and the campanile piercing the blue heavens. Around us 
swelling shoulders of land, pink with almond blossoms, and 
the oranges showing gold through the doorways of many 
villas. At the church of San Domenico, where the tram- 
way ends, we leave the main road and branch off to the 
left, by a narrow, steep lane. Ascending, between walls of 
villas, at sudden turns we come to open spaces where, rest- 
ing on the low walls, we view the beauty of the land. At 
one of these our artist is at work, with his delicate pencil 
point, on an arch that spans the road, with a landscape set 
in it; and our photographer, with his “ Detective” slung 
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over his shoulder, pauses often to take “shots” at quaint 
windows, with smiling girls, or drowsy ox, with creaking 
wain. At the top of a steep bit of road we find ourselves 
in a large piazza. The cathedral fronts us, a school is on 
the left, there are old stone benches under large trees, and 
a caffe. One of us begins to orate. “It is strange to us 
moderns. We are of the time we live in, and so is this 
town, with a difference. It has a modern albergo, and a 
caffé, and a church, and it was before Rome was. It is 
strange! Before A. U. C. could be written this was a settled 
town. To-day the pilgrims are here, some of them, with 
the painfully acquired knowledge (little enough remains) 
of a dead tongue in their crania; and they are sitting on 
stone benches in a city which was before the mother of 
that defunct speech had begun to articulate.” “Let us go.” 
She continued, ignoring the interruption. “This wasa grown 
mother, and had children of her own, before Romulus and 
Remus had their interview with the maternal wolf.” “ Oh, let 
us go.” Wego. Uptothe right, past the school, is a narrow 
road leading to the Franciscan church. In a corner of the 
way were two girls, with primitive looms, in the open air, 
weaving straw trimmings. One singing, the other, younger, 
had her hand on the loom and her lips were pressed to a 
little picture of Our Lord, which hung on the loom post. 
Happy labour, in the free heaven, which had pause for a 
brief prayer, and time for a tender thought to thrill the 
breast, and an act of devotion, which surely shall not lose 
its reward. 


At the top, under the Franciscan church, we reach a 
level space with a stone seat under trees, and beneath 
us lies Florence. The “heretic” was missing for awhile. 
She returned breathless, with her ungovernable red hair 
(that’s what she calls it) blown about her face. One of 
us says, “ Well?” She had been into the Franciscan 
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Monastery, where women are refused admittance, and had 
come out having seen nothing, the Frate said—“ Oh!” 
she exclaimed, seeing the landscape at her feet. The noble 
city bathed in splendour, San Miniato on the other side. 
There was Santa Croce; the Duomo, the Baptistery, 
Giotto’s Campanile, the soaring tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the Church of St.Maria Novello. To the extreme 
right were snowy peaks, beneath us Boccaccio’s villa, and 
the shining Arno flowing to the west. 

One of the first impulses towards the love of art was 
given to the “ Nightingale maniac” by Leighton’s picture 
of the procession of Cimabue’s Madonna through the streets 
of Florence. It was a constant feeling in his mind that he 
was going to see this Madonna in the Church of Santa 
Maria Novello. Joyous and inspiriting it was to think of 
this great picture resting all these years in the church to 
which it was so triumphantly carried. He saw the picture, 
but it was a dull day, or he was not in the key, or he had 
expected too much; but he only saw a dark picture in a 
dark church, and so fell under Mrs. E. B. Browning’s 


curse :— 
If any should, 

Because of some stiff draperies, and loose joints, 
Gaze scorn down from the heights of Raffaelhood, 
On Cimabue’s picture—Heaven anoints 
The head of no such critic, and his blood 
The poet’s curse strikes full on, and appoints 
To agues and cold chills for evermore. 


The glory of these treasure churches is, that the interests 
are so many in them. If pictures fail, then there are 
sculptures and tombs of great men. If these are Dead Sea 
fruit, then there are old illuminated mass books, and hour 
books without end. So that though the great picture did 
not feed our souls as we had hoped fondly, Ghirlandaio’s 
frescoes and Brunelleschi’s crucifix, with the wonderful 
Spanish Chapel, and the two small frescoes of Giotto’s 
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behind thetomb of Marchesa Ridolfo, the meeting of Joachim 
and Anna at the Golden Gate, and the Birth of the Virgin, 
filled us with gladness, and sent us back, tired and satis- 
fied, to shops and streets, and the busy haunts of men. 

The Pitti Palace picture gallery is accessible from the 
Uffizi by a long passage (the sides are covered for a long 
distance by engravings and pictures) which crosses the river 
by the Ponte Vecchio, and, after passing over many houses 
and streets, at last ends in the most wonderful collection of 
paintings, which was formerly the property of Cardinal 
Leopold and Carlo de Medici and of the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand II. 

The eye for some time is dazzled by the gorgeous rooms. 
The gilding and the marbles and the painted ceilings have 
to become familiar, which they speedily do, before the 
paintings can be seen rightly. Then, seated in a gilded 
chair, luxuriously upholstered in velvet, it is possible to 
enjoy the great masterpieces on the walls. 

Here is the lovely Madonna della Sedia of Raphael. 
Who does not know that circular picture of the Virgin 
with Jesus on her lap and the infant John at her knee ? 
Here also is his Madonna della Granduca of which Springer 
writes :— Painted in light colours, and modelled with 
extraordinary delicacy, the picture captivates us chiefly by 
the half concealed beauty of the Madonna, who, scarcely 
daring to raise her eyes, rejoices over the child with tender 
bashfulness. The infant, held by the mother with both 
hands, gazes straight out of the picture, and possesses all 
the charming grace which characterises Raphael’s later 
representations of children.” 

Among crowds of great things there are Andrea del 
Sarto’s “ Assumption,” portraits by Titian, “The Concert” 
by Giorgione, an “ Entombment” by Perugino, and Fra 
Filippo Lippi’s “ Madonna and Child.” 
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Some of us enjoyed seeing the very fine private apart- 
ments of King Umberto, in the Palazzo Pitti (the foundation 
stone being laid in 1440), and one of us was very proud at 
being in a king’s palace. The Boboli Gardens are very 
fine. They climb and descend an eminence near the Pitti; 
are embellished by statues and fountains, have many shady 
walks and umbrageous trees, and are really a “king’s 
garden” in the truest sense. There are numerous fine 
views of the city from here: the best is from the top of a 
small casino, from which an uninterrupted view is obtained, 
and Florence smiles in our faces. 

We made a circuit of the city lying east of the Arno 
by tramway, on one of our last days. We left the Piazza 
Guidici, between the Ponte Vecchio and Ponte alli Grazie, 
and proceeded by the Arno to Porto della Zeccavecchia 
along the little park, and past the barracks; then by the 
Viale Principe Eugenio, with trees and fine houses and 
lovely gardens, to the English Cemetery, where lie Mrs. 
Browning and Landor, lovers of Italy, dead on her breast ; 
then we continue to the triumphal arch in the Piazza 
Cavour, where we turn west, and running past the fort of 
St. Giovanni, and along Viale Principe Umberto, reach the 
Piazza degli Zuavi, having gone round three-quarters of 
the city. Here is the entrance to the Cascine, the fashion- 
able driving and riding place for the city, as Rotten Row 
is in London. 

We saw some fine carriages and horses, and some eques- 
trians, but not of much moment. Some of the ladies were 
elegant and patrician, daubed upon the cheeks with rouge, 
but their eye-beams were unadulterated and glorious. It 
was a pleasant relief to walk under the trees, and look at 
the passing throng—to hear the birds, and the soft crunch 
of the wheels upon the gravel. Soon we turned city-wards, 
by the Lung’ Arno Nuovo, which has fine modern buildings, 
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to the Ponte St. Trinita, where we watched awhile “the 
fashion of the foolish world go by,” and then turned to the 
brilliant sunset which filled Arno with glory, and us with 
delight. 

The genius of Florentine sculpture is Michael Angelo— 
like Dante, a deep soul, wearied, but great; how great may 
be seen by the “ New Sacristy ” built by him for the tombs 
of the Medici, with his great monuments of Day and Night 
and Evening and Dawn, and the unfinished Madonna. 
Severe as the building is, it charms. Statues and sarco- 
phagi, cornices and windows, are all of a piece, and form 
one perfect whole. The great David, now in the Accademia 
di Belle Arti, impressed us all. Let Springer and Vasari 
sing its praises, and tell how the sculptor out of a spoiled 
block of marble evolved such youthful, manly beauty and 
strength. 

We enjoyed Pisa; it rained. After reaching our hotel 
we were off for the sights at once. The Arno is here a 
noble river spanned by graceful bridges, and with some 
good buildings on each side. We found the Cathedral, 
Baptistery, and famous Leaning Tower, with the Campo 
Santo all together, forming a glorious whole. 

The Tower took the eye first—standing at a little 
distance from the Cathedral it looks odd. Some of us 
went up. The effect is decidedly queer. You know you 
are rising, yet when you turn in the winding ascent, 
towards the leaning side, you appear to go down. Itisa 
curiosity, and has leaned, since its commencement in 1174, 
all these years against the air. 

The Baptistery at Pisa was a perfect delight to us. We 
admired the marble font, and above all the lovely pulpit, 
by Niccolo Pisano, of which Ruskin has written so 
delightfully. There is a wonderful echo here. The 
custode sang three notes of the common chord in any- 
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thing but a musical voice. The walls caught the tones 
and tossed them from one side to the other, and as they 
ascended the dome they grew more and more musical, 
blending, growing, thrilling, harmonic followed harmonic, 
until, as they were lost in the dim height above us, the 
sounds were changed, the mortal notes became immortal 
harmonies, which an invisible choir of angels caught up 
and carried into heaven. 

While we were softened by this sweet experience, a 
baby, on a cushion, was carried in, attended by its father 
and mother and sponsors, to be admitted into the church 
militant. The priest hurried out of his den putting on 
his robes as he shuffled up. It seemed rather indecent 
haste on his part, something of the spider priest, after the 
fly fee. Then he gabbled quickly on the introduction to 
the holy office. Who knows how often he did it daily! 
But as he stepped forward, towards the font, this was 
changed. The priest led the way, and as he walked he 
lifted one end of the stole, sign of his servitude to Christ, 
and symbol of the heavy woe laid upon Him, and placed 
it on the child’s breast. It was this that touched us, the 
pure baby’s innocence, the guilt of the whole world, and 
the stainless sacrifice were brought together by that 
simple act. 

The Campo Santo has touched all hearts who know that 
it contains earth brought from Mount Calvary when the 
Christians lost the Holy Land. Founded by Archbishop 
Ubaldo, at the end of the twelfth century, it is a sort of 
cloister round a green quadrangle, with frescoes on the 
walls, and on the floor, under which lie the dead, a 
collection of Roman and Etruscan sculptures. Some of 
these frescoes are horrible, others are indistinct, and some 
fine. After all, one’s thoughts are best. A record of the 
wonderful history of these Italian cities is on one end wall. 
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When in 1362 Genoa put an end to the Pisan dominion 
at sea, she took away the chains of the old harbour. Parts 
of them were given to the Florentines. These are now 
hung up here. Florence gave her part back in 1848, and 
Genoa returned hers in 1860. No more to be rivals in 
war, but brilliant gems in the girdle of a once seemingly 
impossible United Italy. 

The beautiful Cathedral is a perfect specimen in white 
marble. The fagade is ornamented with bands of black 
and white, and columns, and open galleries. Part way up 
is the sarcophagus of Busketus, the architect. The interior 
is supported by Roman and Greek columns, captured by 
the Pisans in war. In the nave is suspended the bronze 
lamp which, swaying, suggested to Galileo the idea of the 
pendulum. (For the rest see Guide Books.) It was dark, 
by reason of the pitiless rain; too dark to see pictures. 
We could only admire the beautiful church in its mass 
and gloom. 

Next morning early, the “Nightingale maniac” made 
an excursion into the city to see the place of that Tower 
of Hunger, where Ugolino and his sons and nephews so 
miserably died. In the Lung’ Arno Regio is the “Pallazzo 
Agostini,” now the Caffe dell Ussero, a 15th century 
building, a revelation of what can be done with bricks and 
mortar; and nearly opposite is the lovely little St. Maria 
della Spina, the church of sailors about to go to sea, placed 
on the footpath between the road and the river. What a 
clear, lovely morning it was, and how we regretted break- 
fast time, and the departure for the train. 

The railroad journey from Pisa to Genoa was very enjoy- 
able. We were on the look-out for the blue Mediterranean 
and the Gulf of Spezzia. Our first view was delightful. 
Blue sky, white breakers on a rocky shore, and blue sea 
beyond. From Spezzia, where Shelley was drowned, 
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onwards, was a succession of tunnels with short openings. 
Each of these gave us glimpses of sea and shore, and nearly 
every one was a small ravine with a picturesque old town 
at the bottom. The glorious sunshine, the oranges and the 
lovely flowers, raised our hopes that after the rain at Pisa 
it would be fine at Genoa. Running through the last 
tunnel we left fine weather behind, and the end of our 
journey was grey, wet, and cold. 

Omnibuses met us as usual on arrival at the railway 
station. Our first view through the drenching rain was of 
the statue of Columbus, in holiday attire, standing amidst 
the dripping foliage of the grass and flowers and shrubs of 
the square What a horrible place it seemed! What a 
low, muddy dock side it was. What a crowd of 
folk filled the small lobby of the hotel to which 
we were driven. A sense of discomfort in the air, joined 
to the depressing state of the weather, made us feel not 
quite so nice as we had been. Some of us were told off to 
another hotel down a villainous cut-throat-looking cul de 
sac. A deluge streamed from the roofs into the narrow 
way. A mean door opened on to a flight of steps which led 
to the upper storeys where the hotel was. The lower part 
was offices; to the front, shops, ship chandlers, seamen’s 
clothing stores, cheap restaurants, and the usual long shore 
attributes. Our hearts sank as we climbed the long ascent. 
When we reached the dining-room it was better. The out- 
look was over the harbour. The landlord was proud of the 
view. We did not admire it. The foreground was a 
muddy road, deep in mire; then wharves and ships, and 
steamers, all wet; then the harbour, the famed blue Medi- 
terranean—a dirty, pea-soup colour—the opposite shore a 
dull grey, the lighthouse a sepia smear; the whole scene 


_as bad as Liverpool on a muggy October day. Oh, we 


were sick already of Genoa the superb! 
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Then to add to our pleasure we were interviewed by an 
American who wanted to know who and what we were. 
He had heard we were an American school. He didn’t 
know any school in Amurrica so large. So we told him 
that we were Extension Students. “ What’s that?” ‘‘Oh,” 
we said, “we are so called because we can draw the long 
bow.” He went. Out we trooped to the other hotel. 
They were worse off than we were. How they growled. 
In the rain we viewed the city, cathedral, church on a hill, 
with a view. None to-day. Down among the shops, into 
a fine arcade, also into a palace—a very fine house with 
noble staircase and rooms and pictures. Through streets 
with grand mansions; vile alleys and stinks; all wet, all 
miserable. Thank heaven we go in the morning. 

To say that the sixty-five was composed of angels is 
very nearly the truth. It is not quite. Besides we vary 
in our estimation of people. One of us has a mortal 
antipathy to a metallic voice with a very distinct syllabic 
utterance. When this one heard the lovely sound at a 
distant table he shuddered. If it addressed a question to 
him, the most obliging of mortals curled up and was curt, 
instead of courteous. Besides, the owner of the voice was 
agile of intellect, and could say very sharp things. It 
also distributed tracts. Some of the ladies said the voice 
was clear and amusing—that is, at first. J¢ got left at one 
station, being enterprising. Jt was rude once, and got 
rebuked so gently, and yet so completely, that there was a 
chortle of joy in one manly bosom. It was in this way. 
Tickets were being examined, and the voice was found to 
be without one. The conductor of the train politely, yet 
firmly, in German, said that he was responsible, and it was 
necessary to have either ticket or lfr. 20c., for which he 
would give a receipt, and the money would be refunded at 
the next station if the ticket were forthcoming. 
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After an irritating delay, the voice said, rasping out in 
English :—“ It’s always the way with you Germans. You 
overbearing things. You would grasp everything if you 
could,” and so on, in that reasonable way tin-tack voices 
have when they are in the wrong. In a lower order of 
life this would result in an appeal to the magistrate, and a 
paragraph in the evening paper headed “ Another Brute.” 
Well, there was a young gentleman in the corner, who 
was not a pilgrim, who, when the voice ceased, rose, and 
with a bow said :—“ Madam, I understand your language, 
but I shall pretend I have not heard what you have said.” 
Triumph of the Teuton—collapse of the pilgrim, who was 
a bad specimen of a precious stone, both ill-cut and ill-set. 

To say ‘‘it rained” when we arrived at Lugano is a bare 
statement of fact. We in Lancashire know what rain is. 
The inhabitants of this city are also familiar with the phe- 
nomenon. The old part of this venerable Lacustrine 
petrifaction is one evasion of the elements. It is like 
Chester, the houses are built on arches; shops under, bed- 
rooms above. We called it Arcadia for that reason, and 
because of the innocence of the inhabitants. They are so 
guileless that they ask two liras for what they will sell for 
fifty centisimi. The only thing worth coming here for is 
the Lake, consequently the streets lead anywhere else. 
The plan seems to have been to drop a ribbon on the 
ground ; one end leads over the mountains, and far 
away; the other end is the Lake. It curls and twists 
and doubles on itself, so they built houses and arcades 
along the meanderings and called it a city. You are 
tired (we were wet as well) by the time you reach the 
Lake of these wanderings and sinuosities, so that it looks 
grand, merely because it is open space. It was grey and 
gloomy. Something like the old factory on London Road 
was seen dimly across a dirty stretch of water; one said it 
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was Salvatore, with a good view from the summit. “Looks 
summut like it,” said one in broad Lancashire. Another, 
in reference to the weather, said respectfully to a native, 
“Dun you ivver hev a weshing day i this pleck?” But he 
was an Oxford University Extension Student, and met the 
contempt he deserved. It was no use, the familiar grey 
indistinctness was over all. The opposite shores were in- 
visible. Casanolo was hid; Monte Caprino and Baglia were 
wiped out, Paradiso was damp. The hotel was our ark of 
refuge. To it we returned. We lunched. The dining- 
room was large, not to say airy—damp airy. There was a 
large fire-place, surmounted by an artistic mantel-piece of 
massive design, but no fire. Hope revived—of warmth—as 
a man appeared with a donkey-load of brushwood and chips, 
and built a fire, which was greeted by a cheer. Italian Lakes! 
Ugh! How, in this land of blue sky, of blue lakes, flowers 
and fruits, we basely deserted the outside damp for the 
inside warmth !—tell it not in Gath. In our misery we 
swore Manchester was better, yea, we preferred her in our 
mirth. We became resigned. The massive mantel-piece 
was soon decorated as it never was before ; shoes and boots 
quickly made their appearance to be dried, and one of 
our ladies, who hath a pleasant wit, observed that the 
cherubs on it were monuments to the soles below. 

We were pleased with small jokes. Our humorist 
woke. Oh! we were gay. One artist sketched the shoes 
and boots a-drying, and then we fell disputing about ages, 
and who was the youngest of the party. It turned out to 
be Jachimo, who was also the tallest lady present. Where- 
upon the “ Nightingale maniac” (he had never heard one) 
said it was right she should be Baby, as she was still in 
long clothes. And then we dined, and dreary, with a wet 
shiver about it, was that dinner. Afterwards, we recovered, 
and had a penny reading, which was a great success, and 
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coffee and cigars, and talked—lord, how we talked! until 
past bed time. We arranged to go the tour of the lakes in 
the morning, though it rained outside as it had done all day. 

It rained as we stepped on board the steamer for a sail 
up Lake Lugano. No raptures from the pilgrims woke 
the stillness of early morning. As we cast off from the 
little quay on our adventurous voyage, two of the party 
funked and fled, their retreating middle-aged boots pashed 
in the sodden strand, and two grim faces smiled in a 
superior fashion at us from the land, 

It rained until we reached Porlezza. From Porlezza by 
rail to Menaggio it was April smiles and tears. At 
Menaggio, Lago Como, with the fork of Lecco, lay bathed 
in sunshine. Bellagio smiled on the other side of a strip 
of blue water. The heavens broke up to the highest. 
Snowy peaks pierced snowy clouds into the intense blue of 
the sky. A warm sun shone on us with gladly welcomed 
beams. All nature smiled. The adventurous few were 
gay. Wet boots were ignored. This was the land of love 
and light at last. 

Across the lake to Bellagio was soon done. Then the 
pilgrims wandered over the lovely grounds of the Villa 
Serbelloni. The “one” and the “ young one” fulfilled 
their hearts’ desire, and plucked oranges from the trees 
Some of us gathered roses and camellias. All of us enjoyed 
the lovely view, and we vowed it was good to be here. 
As we finished our luncheon and stood in the garden 
entranced by the peace and loveliness around, a steamer 
slowly came up to the pier. It was draped with black. 
Our hats were lifted in reverence. There was a stateliness 
and grace about the function which led us to enquire what 
the dead one was. He was a soldier, an Italian officer who 
had fought in the Crimea. It was fitting that we English 
should join in sympathy with Italian hearts before the 
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coffin of a hero who had stood shoulder to shoulder with 
our fathers in many a dreadful fight. The sail down the 
lake was one joy. When we left one lovely view it was 
only to open out another. To leave Bellagio was to reach 
Cadenabbia, then Villa Balbinello with its colonnade, only 
to be followed by charm after charm, until Como was in 
view. Shall we ever forget that day! Bright with sun, 
adorned with flowers, full of innocent gaiety; what a 
sweet taste it has among the many flavours of our 
pleasant trip! 

There was an artist-like man on board, who gradually 
approached our party. He looked a foreigner. We did 
not abate our conversation because he was on a seat near 
us. The sun had thawed us. We told tales, made jokes, 
puns were frequent and vile. At one enormous contortion 
of words this man lost his control, and laughed out loud. 
He was an American. Then he began to tell tales; they 
were old. He wanted to know who and what we were. 
He did not succeed. One of our ladies took it out of him 
with her Punch’s joke about no Emin Pasha. ‘“ What,” 
said he, “has Stanley owned up?” “Yes,” said the 
demure young lady, “he says there is no ‘m’ in Pasha. 
How do you spell Pasha?” Denowement. He rallied, and 
attacked again. ‘“ Would you exchange Oscar Wilde for 
Buffalo Bill?” “No,” answered our girl, “they are too 
much alike.” “ How’s that?” said he. “Well,” replied 
our girl, “they both want their hair cutting.” It sufficed. 
We were not ina critical mood, so we laughed and enjoyed 
the balmy air, and were happy. 

Among us was one girl, with a slight form, pale face, and 
quiet style; who, although known to many, kept a certain 
aloofness from a too intimate relationship with any of us. 
She was frail. Like the majority of that sex which was 
made to lean on man, she suffered. Between Dover and 
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Ostend how she wished for dry land. At Ostend her hand- 
bag bothered her. The cold, grey morning, and no hot 
coffee, was too much for her nerves. The passing of the 
Customs was a weariness ; night travelling was as dust and 
ashes. At every place she took notes. She appealed to one 
of the men to tell her the exact equivalent in English 
money of the railway-fare between Chiossa and Milan, but 
knew nothing of the rate of exchange. She was eager for 
facts. Others let their enthusiasm get the better of them ; 
sparkling eyes, and flushing cheeks told of their pleasure ; 
but this one—no! Notes were everything. Ah! this was 
the reason for facts. We all know how eminently the 
newspaper sticks to the exact. You may pin your faith on 
a paragraph, and stake your veracity on a “sub-leader.” As 
for a leader, or a column from “Our own Correspondent,” who 
dares to doubt what one readsin them! Their gospel is 
truth. This was one of the preachers. It was said of one of 
the famous men of the last generation, that in describing 
anything he had seen (he was a famous raconteur), he 
was not hampered by a servile adhesion to the truth; he 
had a sublime indifference to that noble simplicity. It is 
too much to say of our gifted fellow-traveller, that she was 
tarred with the same brush. But there is an article in a 
paper, by an “Indignant lady-traveller,’ which illustrates 
the old picture of a lion overcome by a man. We all 
know the lion’s criticism. So when a man shall write a 
description of this tour, he will traverse this “Indignant ” 
traveller's description of the superiority of women travel- 
lers, by saying :—“ They lost tickets; they ran short of 
money; they insulted harmless fellow-travellers; they 
missed trains; they gazed at famous sculptures through 
a nick in a door, and then said they had seen them; they 
bought fragile things and broke them, busts and lost them; 
got wet; had colds; were sea-sick; and spoke foreign 
languages through their noses.” 
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What reluctant hearts turned and looked over Lugano 
and the lake, as we stood at the railway station on the 
morning of our departure for the homeward journey. 
Very fair is the scene. The white town lies below bathed 
in pure sunlight. The lake beyond shines and sparkles in 
the radiance. The mountains in the humid air are clear 
from wave-swept base to snowy peak, and over all blue sky 
dappled with white clouds. 

Then began the long, the wearisome railway journey, 
It is no use blinking at the fact—some of us hated it. Of 
course we had times of refreshing and jokes, and the 
recognition of lovely places, which we fondly looked upon; 
but it is trying to be cooped up, and continental railway 
smoke is “mucky” in the extreme. The run up to the 
Gothard Tunnel was quite a different affair from our 
coming down. Then it was all smiling and warm; now it 
was cold, and snow lay half a foot deep on what was green 
field as we descended. On the Italian side of the Alps it 
had all along been colder than in Switzerland; and on 
emerging from the Tunnel at Géschenen we entered again 
into warmth. It is impossible to describe the wonders of 
the descent into Fluelen. Below is the road we are to 
travel and the rushing Reuss. On each side mountains 
rising capped with eternal snow, the great lateral ravines 
pine covered and threaded by impetuous streams, each level 
space on the river's side green with sweet herbage, blue 
distances of ethereal hue, and here once more is the 
smiling Lake of the Four Cantons at our feet. 

After this lovely close, the dreary work began. At Basle, 
a long walk to our train, hurried as we were along the 
platform, did not help; and we were packed in the train 
rather too much for comfort on a night journey. We had 
one gratification, our married couple were admirable. No 
foolery with them as there was with a young pair whom 
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we left at Lucerne, heaven bless them. Darby had one 
corner, Joan had the other. Soon they peacefully slum- 
bered. Darby was well liked by us all, and Joan too. 
Plump, fair, and indefatigable, the socks she knitted at odd 
times on railway journeys must have kept her husband 
well supplied. She, to use an athletic term, did a 
“record” on this journey. As the night fell, she com- 
fortably squeezed herself into her corner, took a suck at a 
lemon, and went to sleep. What did it matter to her that 
frontiers were crossed, and arrangements made for not 
undergoing the customs’ search, or that we took refresh- 
ments? On that suck of a lemon she triumphed. What 
though the night wore on and grew chill, did it concern 
her at all? One nodded and wakened, and found the 
opposite one had changed places and become one’s 
neighbour, and then a little bewilderment was experienced 
as to the relative position of things in our half awakened 
state; but as a child puts a hand out in the darkness, and, 
finding the mother there, is comforted, so we glanced 
at the corner, and seeing Joan there sleeping, turned again 
to our own fitful slumber. 

The night at last wore itself away. Day dawned, and 
soon Brussels was reached. A good breakfast, following a 
good wash, in a comfortable hotel, found us so refreshed, 
that soon we were reviving our memories of the fine build- 
ings of this pretty Belgian capital. The lovely Hotel de 
Ville, the old Spanish houses, the Cathedral, the modern 
Palais de Justice, and in the afternoon the Bois de Cambre, 
all claimed our attention. In the afternoon, returning 
from the Bois, we saw the Queen of the Belgians, and the 
great traveller Stanley, who had just returned from his 
expedition for the relief (?) of Emin Pasha. This break at 
Brussels was much enjoyed. It left the journey home not 
too long, and it enabled us to cross the Channel in daylight. 
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After the dignity of the Italian picture galleries, the 
unrest of the Wiertz Museum was an unpleasant reminder 
of the stress and hurry of modern life. There all was 
beauty and peace, here contorted ugliness and war ; there 
cherubic faces smiled round calm Madonnas, or peaceful 
Christs soothed our souls, or martyrs died with heroic forti- 
tude, while here ugly dogs crouched in corners, venal 
beauties sprawled in caverns, and a frightful corpse glared 
from a coffin lid. There Art was lovely and holy; herea 
bastard handmaiden debased and impure; there amissionary 
stood firm before the pagans and their soldan, daring but 
unarmed, while in Brussels’ streets a modern apostle of 
civilization, red with blood, is cheered by a howling 
populace. 

An enjoyable sail brought us back to Dover. As on our 
onward, so on our homeward voyage, a dash of spray 
leaped on board. As the salt taste lay on our lips, we drew 
a deep breath of the keen breeze, and felt at home; and 
the sweet northern air was once more the breath of our 


nostrils. 
Oh the oak and the ash, 
And the bonny ivy tree ; 
They flourish at home, 
In the north countree. 











ENGLISH RHYTHMS. 


BY HAROLD D. BATESON. 


T is curious that English metres and English rhythms 
should have received so little attention during the last 
half century. Dr. Guest’s history of English rhythms, 
published in 1838, is, and must remain, the best work of 
its kind; but with the exception of some short essays by 
Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Coventry Patmore, and Mr. Hood, the 
subject has been neglected. In fact, if Guest’s book is 
excepted, the advance for the last 300 years has been 
slight, and little that is new has been written since George 
Puttenham dedicated his three books on the “Arte of 
English Poesie” to Queen Elizabeth, in 1589. This lack of 
attention may, perhaps, in some measure account for “ The 
Lost Art of Song Writing,” of which Mr. Bullen complains 
in his preface to the beautiful collection of lyrics from 
Elizbethan song books, which he published in 1889. It 
goes without saying, that without some knowledge of the 
laws of versification poetry cannot be written, and though 
at public schools and colleges one was carefully taught 
all that concerned the making of hexameters, pentameters, 
iambics, sapphics, and aleaics, it did not generally occur 
to the tutor of some ten or fifteen years ago to give his 
scholars some insight into the composition of the distich, 
the quatrain, the Spenserian stanza, or the sonnet. 
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The subject is well worth some attention in the English 
educational system, and the elementary rules are so simple 
that it is not a matter of great perseverance to master 
them. 

One of the initial difficulties is the absence of any 
proper nomenclature. Such as there is, is in the main 
borrowed from the Greeks and the Romans, who, as Guest 
points out, made time and not accent the basis of their 
rhythms. The names dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, penta- 
meter, hexameter, which have been used by various writers 
to denote verses with 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 accents each, are 
perhaps, misleading; but in the absence of more appropriate 
names these and similar words, taken from the Greek or 
the Latin, must necessarily be used. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his “Elements of English Prosody,” 
writes as follows :— 

‘ English lines only in exceptional cases admit more than 
six metres (a measured portion of verse), and contain rarely 
fewer than three, but it will be best to arrange and name 
them systematically from one metre to six, thus— 

“ A monometre line consists of one metre. 


“ A dimetre - a two metres, 
“ A trimetre - - three ,, 
“ A tetrametre _,, is four ,, 
“A pentametre ,, ‘i five ,, 
*“ A hexametre _e,, " six - 


Hexameter and pentameter are, perhaps, unfortunate 
names, as they are used to denote a special and well-known 
form of Latin verse, consisting of six and five feet respec- 
tively, and it is well to state at the outset that when these 
names are used it is to be understood that the English 
hexameter may consist of so-called iambics (~ — ), 
trochees (— ~), anapzxsts (~ ~ —), or dactyls (—~ ~), 
though iambics, trochees, anapeests, and dactyls practically 
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should be unknown in English prosody; for it is now 
almost generally accepted that accent and not quantity is 
the essential mark of English verse. 

Thus the “dimeter,’ or verse of two accents may have 
six or even seven syllables with accents falling, say on the 
third and sixth syllables, or three with accents falling on 
the first and third. 

The trimeter, or verse of three accents, may have as 
many as nine or even ten syllables, or as few as three, and 
so on. Coleridge, in describing the rhythm of ‘‘Christabel,” 
puts this clearly :— 

“Though the latter (7.¢. the syllables) may vary from 
seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be only 
four.” Other examples of this rule are to be found in 
Byron and Scott; and in Southey’s “ Lodore” the accents 
for the greater part of the poem are only two, but the syl- 
lables vary from four to seven. 

Quantity, moreover, as the Greeks and Romans under- 
stood it, is disregarded. As one of the writers on the 
subject has observed: English poetry “depends more 
upon accent and emphasis—that is to say, upon changes 
in the tone or in the strength of the voice—than upon 
quantity, by which is meant the length of time employed 
in pronouncing the syllable.” 

Perhaps four well-known lines of George Herbert’s give 
a good example* of the futility of the attempt to “scan” 
clasically English rhythms which are purely accentual. 


A sérvant with this clduse 

Makes driidgery divine, 
Who swéeps a réom * ds for Thy léws 

Makes that and the dction fine. 
* The following lines from a modern poet illustrate still more clearly the diversity of 
accents in the trimeter— 

Tke night has a thousand éyes, 

And the déy but éne; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 

With the sétting sin. 
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The metre is trimeter, 7.e., verses of three feet, and the 
first line is quite regular, the three accents occurring at, 
regular intervals of a six syllable line, In the second line 
there are three long syllables, but the second accent is a 
minor accent falling on the last syllable of the second 
word ; the reason probably is that a collocation of long 
syllables is always to be avoided except where emphasis is 
necessary. The third line is tetrameter, there being four 
accents in the line, and (in accordance with the rule laid 
down by Dr. Guest, and stated below) two sections, one of 
the sections being accented grave’, acute’, grave’, acute’, 
or iambic, as some writers would call it, the other being 
accented acute’, grave’, grave’, acute’, a so-called iambus 
following a so-called trochee, as is very commonly the case 
in English poetry (see especially “ L’Allegro” and “Il 
Penseroso” of Milton); and in the fourth line, with seven 
syllables, there are again three accents; but these lines 
cannot be “scanned” like Latin verses, the mixtures of ana- 
pests, iambics and trochees being inadmissible in Latin, 
though (with certain limitations) common in English poetry, 
as, for instance, the often quoted line— 

For 6ne restrdint * Lords of the world beside. 
and Moore’s ode, “ The Irish Peasant to his Mistress— 
Thy rival was hénoured while théu * wert lodthed and scérned. 

But the classical names are now so familiar that it is 
almost necessary to retain them even at the risk of some 
inaccuracy to denote the general character of the rhythm 
as distinguished from the metre of the verses. 

Thus, in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, the rhythm 
is, as a rule, iambic, and there are five accents in a verse» 
hence the name iambic pentameter; Scott’s favourite 
metre is also iambic, but there are four accents in a verse, 
i.e., iambic tetrameter; Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” is 
trochaic trimeter, and his ‘‘ Evangeline,” dactylic hexa- 
meter. Mr. Ruskin speaks of the line from Byron— 
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With the déw on his bréw and the dist on his mail. 
as a faultless anapestic tetrameter. 

It seems probable that the anapestic and dactylic 
rhythms are merely elaborations of the old triple measure, 
and the iambic and trochaic, elaborations of the common 
measure. 

In verses of four accents and upwards, the middle or 
sectional pause, indicated by a point (‘) or colon (:) is 
important, and arises from the sectional character of early 
English rhythms, of which Dr. Guest gives many examples ; 
in fact, Dr. Guest bases his book on a consideration of this 
elementary section, for which he lays down the following 
rules :— 

(1) Each couple of adjacent accents must be separated 
by one or two syllables which are unaccented, and not by 
more than two. 

(2) No section can have more than three or less than 
two accents. 

Add to this that a line ending with an accent may be 
lengthened, and often doubly lengthened by two unac- 
cented syllables, and any one who will take the trouble to 
count the number of accents, and to note the position of the 
middle pause, will have a key to almost every form of 
English versification, the early English alliterative poetry 
and the imitations of classical metres excepted. 

It is not now proposed to go at great length into Guest’s 
elaborate system of notation, which, perhaps, prevented 
his work becoming so well known as it deserves. It will 
probably be sufficient for present purposes if a short 
abstract of the principal lines which he so accurately lays 
down is here given, leaving those who desire a closer 
knowledge of his subject to refer to his work, and study 
at leisure the intricacies of the 6112,5112p,21: 111 
¢: 6 with which it abounds. 
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The following then are examples of the different 


metres* :— 
DIMETER: VERSES OF Two ACCENTS. 


Time can cénquer 
Léve’s unkindness, 
Love can dlter 
Time’s disgrdces, 
Campion (Translation from Anacreon.) 


Hé6w does the witer 
q Come déwn at Lodére. 
Southey. 
Tike her up ténderly, 
Lift her with cdre, 
Fashioned so slénderly, 
Young and so féir. 
Hood. 
Bird of the wilderness 


Blithesome and ciimberless, 
Hogg. 


The principal rhythms in this metre appear to be 
trochaic, anapestic and dactylic, but the metre is seldom 
used except in conjunction with verses of three or four 
accents, and a more common measure is the :— 


TRIMETER: VERSES OF THREE ACCENTS. 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting. 
Milton (‘‘ Comus.’’) 


Ere Géd had bailt the movintain 
Or raised the fraitful hills, 


Cowper. 
Bréak, bréak, bréak,t 


On thy céld grey sténes, O séa. 
Tennyson. 
Oh, Tiber, Fdther Tiber, 
To whém the Rémans prdy, 
A Réman’s life, a Réman’s drms 
Take thoéu in charge this day. 
Macaulay. 





* The monometres which Mr. Ruskin mentions only occur to give weight and point to 
measures consisting of lines of two, three, or more accents, and are really exceptions, 

t Instances of three accented syllables together are by no means uncommon in 
English poetry, A curious instance is to be found in Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,” 
commencing :— 


Virtue, béauty and spéech - did strike, wound, chirm. 
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How swéet is the shépherd’s sweet ldt, 
From the mérn to the évening he strdys, 
He shall fdllow his shéep all the day, 
And his téngue shall be filléd with prdise. 
Blake. 


Shenstone also uses this rhythm (the anapestic trimeter) 
freely ; Mr. Ruskin quotes the following example of the 
iambic trimeter from a Scotch poet :— 


Twéed said to Till 

What girs ye rin so still ? 
Till sdid to Twéed 

Tho’ I rin wi’ spéed, 
And yé rin slaw, 

Whar yé droén aé man, 


I dréon twa. 


TETRAMETER: VERSES OF Four ACCENTS. 


In the scansion of all verses of four or more than four 
accents the middle or sectional pause should always be 
noticed. 

While that a min * hath gdod to give, 

With gréaté réutés * hé may live 

And hath his fréndés - éver dll, 

And éverich 6f him * téllé shall, 

The while he hath * his fallé pdcke, 

They sdy, “ A géod * feldw is Jacke,” 

But whdnne it fdileth * dtté list, 

Anon his prise * they dvercdst, 

For than is thére * néne other ldwe, 

But “ Jacké was * a gdod feldwe.” 

When théy him poier * and néedy sée 

They lét him pdsse * and fdrewell hé. 
Gower. 


Haste thee, Nymph, * and bring with thée. 


Milton. 
‘ And the milkmaid * singeth blithe 
And the méwer * whéts his scythe. 
Milton. 


Still to be néat * still to be drést. 
Ben Jonson. 
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And to the stéck * 6r the barn déor 
Préudly strats * his ddmes before. 
Milton. 


The Assyrian came déwn * like a wélf on the féld. 
Byron. 


Few, féw shall part ‘ where many méet. 
Campbell. 


But pléasures dre * like pdppies spréad 

Ye seize the fléwer * the bldom is shéd ; 

Or like the snéwfa’ * in the river ; 

A mément white * then ldést for éver. 
Burns. 


Oh, hark ! Oh, héar ! * how thin and cledr, 

And thinner, cléarer * farther géing, 

Oh, swéet and far * from cliff and sear 

The hérns of Elfland * faintly bléwing. 
Tennyson. 


The passing df * the swéetest séul 
That éver lodked * with himan éyes. 
Tennyson. 


Where far from smdke * and noise of t6wn 

I witch the twilight * falling bréwn, 

All round a céreless * érdered garden 

Clise to the ridge * of a néble déwn. 
Tennyson. 


Her eyes were déeper * than the dépth 
Of waters stilled at éven. 
D. G. Rossetti. 


All the bélls of héaven may ring, 

All the birds of hedven may sing, 

All the winds on edrth may bring 
All sweet séunds togéther. 

Sweéter fdr * than dll things hedrd : 

Hand of harper, * téne of bird, 

Sdéund of wodds * at stindawn stirred, 
Rings a child’s clear laighter. 

Swinburne. 


The foregoing instances are chiefly iambic, trochaic, 
and anapestic. The anapestic tetrameter is a favourite 
rhythm with Moore and Byron. 
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THE PENTAMETER: VERSES OF FIVE ACCENTS. 


This is used by all our great poets, and is capable of the 
utmost variation. 
There was alsé * a nénne, a priorésse, 
That of her smiling - was full simple and cédy, 
Hire gréatest 6thé * n’ds but by Saint Léy. 
Chaucer. 
Came ddncing forth, * shéking his déwy hair. 
Chaucer. 
For hé that ndught n’astyeth * natight n’achéveth. 
Chaucer. 
if that my cotisin king * is King of England 
It mist be grinted * I am Dike of Léncaster.() 
Richard IT. Act ii., Scene 3. 
Give mé the daggers") * the sléeping dnd the déad 


Are but as pictures. 
Macbeth. Act ii., Scene 2. 


Note the lengthened syllables marked (a) in these lines ; 
in the second example the last section is doubly lengthened. 


Twélve years since, Mirdnda, * twélve years since. 
Tempest. 
Peace dwéll upén thine éyes * sleép in thy bréast 
Would [ were sléep and peace * so swéet to rést. 
Romeo and Juliet 
My séntence is * for dpen war ; of wiles, 
More inexpért * I bédast not. 
Paradise Lost, ii., s. 1. 
Now cdme still évening 6n * and twilight gréy 
Hdd in her sdéber livery * all things cldd. 
Paradise Lost, iv., 598. 
I sée befére me * the gladiator lie. 
Byron (Childe Harold). 
Like the first * of a thinder shéwer and ndéw. 
The same. 
And the world’s victor stéod * subdted by soaind. 
Pope. 
Sléep sweetly, dedr one, * thot wilt wike at dawn. 
Dr. Symonds. 
A beautiful translation of the old Greek epitaph— 
edde ily Yvxi) yAvKépov Kai éyépoipov vrvov- 
Dedth his dart 
Shéok ; but deldéyed to strike * tho’ Oft invéked. 
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The above instances are all iambic, but the other 
. rhythms are to be found. Inthe examples given above the 
different positions of the accents in the different lines are 
especially to be noted, but this is accomplished without 
interfering with the general characteristics of the rhythm. 


HEXAMETER: VERSES OF Six ACCENTS. 


Up to the hill by Hébron * the séat of giants did. 
§ Samson Agonistes. 
1 Yet shimefully they sléw him ; * that shdme mot thém befall. 
Skelton. 
How thén when the fldmes flare ipward, * shall i be léft behind. 
How thén shall the way he wéndeth, * be hard for my féet to find. 
How thén shall the gites of Valhdll, * and the déors of the gléaming ring, 
Clash té on the héels of Sigdrd * as I féllow én my king. 
Morris (Sigurd the Volsung) 


The anapestic rhythm is often found in this metre. 
HEPTAMETERS: VERSES OF SEVEN ACCENTS. 


These are frequently found in the old poets of the 
thirteenth century, and according to Guest’s rule, these 
lines must be divided into three sections. 


Thén from the stable * their bright hdrse * Autémedén withdrdws. 
And Alcymis * put poitrils én * and cdst vpdén their jdws 
Their bridles * hirling back the rdines ‘and hing them 6n the séat. 
Chapman. 
Atténd all yé * who list to héar * our néble England’s praise. 
Macaulay. 
O bléssings * én his kindly voice, * and én his silver hair. 
Tennyson. 
And even verses of eight accents are to be found :— 


And the raven, * néver flitting, * still is sitting, * still is sitting. 


Poe. 
Hark, I hear the tramp of thousands, 


And of armed men the hum, 
Lo ! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum, 
Saying come, 
Freemen, come, 
Fre your héritdge ° be wasted, * sdys the quick * alérming dram. 
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Déath shall réap * the braver harvest, * said the sdlemn * sdunding dram, 
Bétter thére * in déath united * than in life ‘a récreant ; céme, 


For the gréat * hedrt of the nition ‘ thrébbing dnswered * “ Lord, we céme.” 
Bret Harte (The Reveillé). 


Léve took tp * the harp of life * and smdte on dll * the chérds with might. 
Tennyson. 


Enough has been said to show the immense variety of 
English rhythms, and there is choice enough to satisfy the 
most critical; but some writers, not content with the 
capabilities of the English metrical systems, have set them- 
selves to imitate, as Guest expresses it, “in accentual verse 
the temporal rhythms of the classical poets.” 

But these imitations by English authors have not been 
very successful. The genius, so to speak, of the two forms 
of poetry is different. There are, however, some instances 
where the classical metres have been adapted successfully, 
and it is hardly necessary to point out that some classical 
metres, such as the iambic, trochaic, and anapestic, are 
well suited to the isochronous divisions of accent familiar 
to the English ear, and it is possible that some confusion 
has arisen from this source. In the days when the 
foundations of English versification were laid, one may 
venture to assert that iambics, anapzests, trochees, and 
dactyls were unknown, or if not unknown, at all events, 
not thought of. The imitations of classical metres are 
specially noticeable in the sixteenth century, but there 
are earlier illustrations, especially those of post-classical 
metres, for instance, there is Walter Mapes’ favourite 
rhythm, popular in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries :— 

Lélla ldlla padrvulé, * cur fiés tim amdre 
Oportét te pldngeré * néc non sispirdre, 
Lolla ldlla pdérvulé * nétus mando tristi 


Igrotim cum mdximé * déloré venisti, 
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which in the English version is imitated in a similar 
metre freely rendered as follows :— 

{ Léllai, ldllai, little child, - why weépest thou so blindly ; 

Modrning mist thou hither céme * to this world 86 unkindly ; 


Ever think thee in thy héart * of thése things thrée, 
H Wheénce thou cémest, whére thou drt * and what shall céme of thée. 


or, as the last line is in the original :— 
Whian thou cémmist, whdr thou drt * and whit ssal cém of thé, 
The hexameter lines :— 


Whén shit hiid pissed It seémed * like thé cefising Of Exquisite miisic. 


Yé whd btliéve In affection * thit hopes tind Endiires tind is patiént, 
Yé whi béliéve in thé beiuty¥ * ind stréngth Sf { womiin’s dévotidn. 
Evangeline. 
are verses of six accents, the accent being regularly 
placed on the syllable marked as the long syllable (-). 
Elegiacs :— 
Oh, for tht wing * Sf thé gray sta eiglé, - thit fir iwiy inlind 
Crouchéth In cave or In créek|| waiting thé wind dn thé height. 
Lord Lytton. 
Why mist thé spirit though winged|| still by tht body bé héld. 
and the well known lines of Coleridge which Mr. Hood 
quotes in his book :— 
In thé Héximétér risés * thé fointain’s silvéry colimn 
In thé Péntamétér dyel| falling In mélddy back. 
Tennyson’s lines are perhaps better elegiacs :— 
Thése lame héximétérs, * the strong winged miisic Of Homér. 
Barbirotis éxptrimént, * birbirotis héximétérs, 
But Tennyson’s alcaics and hendecasyllabics are excellent 
imitations :— 
Oh, might} moiithéd * Invéntdr df hirmdniés, 
Oh, skilled td sing of * Time dr Eternity. 
God giftéd orgiin voice Sf Englind— 
Miltdn, % nime td résoiind for aigés. 


and his imitation of Catullus:— 


Oh, ydu chortis Sf * inddlént révitwers, 
Irrésponsiblé ; inddlént réviéwors. 
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Add to these the Sapphiecs of the Anti-Jacobin— 


Néedy knife grindér * littlé think thé proud dnes 

Who in théir cdachés * roll Along thé tirnpike 

Road whit hird work ’tis * crying all diy “ Knives ind 
Scissdrs t5 grind, dh !” 


And there are one or two (perhaps accidental) instances of 
amphibrachs— 


I’m in stich & flatter 
I scarcely cin iittér 
Thé words td my lips thit cdme dancing, cdme dancing. 


In all these illustrations the accents can be regularly 
placed according to the rules laid down by Dr. Guest, and 
quoted on page 61. 

Some of the metres of Anacreon and Catullus lend 
themselves more readily to imitation ; for instance, see the 
verses above cited from Campion and Lord Tennyson. 
The following translation of the well-known ode ®io:s 
xepara tévpots though perhaps free, keeps the spirit and 
metre of the original— 


The mighty Méther Nature, 
To/min hath'given wisdom, 
To horses hdofs for swiftness, 
To lions teéth of sharpness, 
To fishes fins dividing, 

To birds their wingéd pinions, 
Her gréatest gift remdining, 
To woman shé hath given 

All overpéwering beduty, 

Her fairest gift is béauty, 
Which cénquers fire and iron, 
Which vdnquishéth e’en wisdom. 


Then there is the trochaic measure of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha— 


Till at léngth * a small green féather 
Frém the edrth * shot sléwly Gpward, 
Thén another * dnd andther, 

And befére * the etimmer énded 
Stéod the maize * in dll its béauty. 
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But these imitations are mainly successful in cases 
where the long syllable in the classical metre, which, 
perhaps, roughly corresponds with the accented syllable 
in English metre, recurs at fixed intervals, as, for example, 
in iambic and trochaic lines. 

There is much more to be said both on this branch of 
the subject and other divisions of it, and the subject of 
rhythm and rhyme would alone exceed the permissible 
limits. 

It is perhaps enough for the present to note that some 
of the best poetry in the English language, such as 
that of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Longfellow, 
is purely accentual, and does not even require the added 
grace of rhyme (one of the principal distinctions be- 
tween classical and English versification) to commend 
itself to the ear of the English speaking race, and 
the beautiful rhythm of the “ Prayer Book” version 
of the Psalms has no doubt occurred to many. But 
though the poet of the twentieth century has so 
large a choice before him, he will be well advised not 
to despise that ‘‘ Labor lime” which are demanded by 
the laws of versification, requiring rhythm, accent, and 
rhyme to be, if possible, perfect. 

There is no greater master of these laws among modern 
poets than Lord Tennyson; there is no worse example of 
the total disregard of them than the verse of Walt 
Whitman, and to those who would succeed in reviving 
for the English speaking nations some of the triumphs of 
the past, the lines of Horace are still to be commended— 


Carmen reprehendite quod non 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit atque 
Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 
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THE POETRY OF DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI. 


BY JOHN WALKER. 


\HE genius of Rossetti has left an ineffaceable mark 

upon the art of the nineteenth century, and, there- 
fore, but little preface is needed in commencing a brief 
survey of his poetry. Speaking generally, it has distinctly 
original characteristics, which impart a flavour of novelty 
to most of the work, but its complexity of treatment, as 
a whole, renders it of little interest to the readers of so- 
called popular verse. 

The genius of such a man is most difficult to assess at 
its true value. Rossetti did not write to catch the cheap 
applause of either cad or coterie. He was a conscientious 
artist, with high ideals of excellence, but one who was 
somewhat apt to lose himself in clouds of artificial mysti- 
cism. The work which he has left behind, however, is 
entitled to our unqualified admiration, because its principal 
quality is that which genius gives to verse when working 
with a high purpose, and in strict accordance with the 
canons of Art. 

In this paper no exhaustive survey of his poems will be 
attempted ; the writer will only endeavour to point out a 
few of their perfections, leaving the discovery of blemishes to 
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keener eyes. The standpoint taken is that of an unbiassed 
reader, and it is to be hoped that nothing which follows is 
liable to the charge of partiality either one way or another. 

It is a matter of regret that Rossetti did not allow his 
talents to flow in one channel only. Had he done so, 
possibly Art would have been a heavy loser, but neverthe- 
less, his own name would have gained a greater lustre. 
When we look at the colossal results achieved by this poet- 
painter during the half century in which he lived, we 
cannot but be struck by the depth and intensity of the 
man’s nature, and the unexceptionable excellence of almost 
the whole of his works. These do not appeal to every one 
with equal force, nor was it expected that they should. 
They are of very varied character, especially the poems, 
and the element of originality which they contain is strik- 
ingly grand, though gloomy and mystic to a degree. 

Their chief defect in the eyes of the superficial critic is 
artificiality. This applies more generally to the pictures. 
In the poems we find many a little vignette which 
breathes earth’s freshness in every line, and this fact 
induces one to think that perhaps after all, had Rossetti 
confined himself to verse, and learned to love Nature for 
herself alone, leaving the study and the studio for the 
meadow and mountain, we should have had to assign him 
a far higher place in literature than he now holds. He had 
the capability of interpreting natural emotion in a most 
pleasing and original manner, but this faculty was much 
cramped and dwarfed by the melancholy accidents of his 
environment, which cast a gloom over almost the whole of 
his creations. One of the chief characteristics of his poetry 
is solemnity—the solemnity of cathedrals all ablaze with 
colour when the noonday sun strikes through their painted 
panes, accentuating the shadows. Another distinguishing 
characteristic is religious mysticism, which shows itself 
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very clearly in many of his poems, but chiefly in his pictures. 
His connection with the Pre-Raphaelites steeped his mind 
in all the attractions of medizvalism, so that consequently 
we may observe in his treatment of personal subjects much 
of that courtly style which lent such charm to the works 
of English writers in the Elizabethan period. 

We may take it for granted that his fame as a poet will 
rest in a great measure on that exquisite creation of youth 
and noble hope, “The Blessed Damozel.” It is natural 
that we should turn first of all to that most delicate poem. 
It is an exotic flower of surpassing beauty and sweetness, 
and stands almost alone on a dizzy height of imagination. 
In it we find the keynote of his nature, and the foundation 
of nearly all his work. The poem was completed when 
Rossetti was about nineteen, and being practically the 
first blossom of that singular maturity which sprang into 
existence after the dawn of the poet’s sixteenth year, it is 
entitled to more than ordinary comment. Rare complete- 
ness and originality are to be observed in “The Blessed 
Damozel,” and it was this poem that gave the world an 
earnest of the powers which subsequently ripened so fully. 

The mysterious spiritualism which is almost obtrusively 
apparent in some of Rossetti’s writings is, in “The Blessed 
Damozel,” crystallized into a succession of beautiful con- 
ceptions, deeply religious in their highest aspects. These 
do not strike the reader as being forced or highly im- 
probable ; and, therefore, the spiritualism which is expressed, 
and that which is simply left to be understood, leave very 
pleasant and enduring impressions upon the imagination. 
The poem would deserve to live if only on account of its 
showing the stupendous range of thought possessed by a 
youth of immature years. The ability to bridge over in 
thought the gulf of immensity which yawns between this 
and the future state is given to but very few. 
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It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun ; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


To conceive the world as a midge spinning fretfully 
away below—beneath the great sun—is grand indeed; 
and the picture of the maiden leaning over the golden 
barriers of Heaven, though slightly unreal in its aspect, is 
strikingly beautiful. 

In this poem we perceive that the poet was somewhat 
of a believer in the duality of souls. To have this faith 
is, to a certain extent, an advantage. We all feel the 
richer and happier for the knowledge that there is a possi- 
bility of mental inter-communication between kindred 
souls. This is a subject practically unexamined, and we 
are scarcely yet on the threshold of a thorough examina- 
tion. It is an advanced science, but capable of all the 
wondrous developments of electricity. It may be remarked, 
en passant, however, that the Buddhists have already, by 
a course of rigid asceticism and the subordination of the 
body to the mind, gained a strong power over the latter, 
and a greater knowledge of its capabilities than European 
scientists possess. Knowing this, and having also some 
knowledge of the doubt which exists in the minds of our 
learned men when confronted by a denial of the possi- 
bility of such duality, we may perhaps admit that the use 
of the word “unreal,” in speaking of any portion of the 
poem, is hardly warranted. 
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This work must be taken in its entirety: neither the 
subject nor the construction can be fairly represented by 
quotations. As a whole it is surpassingly beautiful, and 
worthy of him who afterwards idealized and perpetuated 
his dream on canvas. “The Blessed Damozel,” either as 
poem or painting, has the same effect upon a person of 
imaginative temperament as the contemplation of an 
exquisite Murillo. We have all the tender colouring and 
sweet charm of the Spanish painter presented in an 
entirely different way. It is a painting in poetry, and a 
poem in painting: a painting in poetry—resolved into 
words of the subtlest and sweetest character. It is a 
creation chastely pure of the higher imagination, and in 
it we may observe the influences of the southern blood 
which Rossetti inherited from his parents Some say 
that the poet is electively related to Fra Angelico, 
but, however this may be, there is no reasonable room for 
doubt that the study of the old masters of Italy, both in 
painting and poetry, had a very important influence upon 
his work. “The Blessed Damozel” is a conception dilated 
to the extremity of spiritual loveliness. It isa dream of 
ideal purity, whose motor was evidently the first-fruit of 
holy, youthful aspiration. The love pictured is intensely 
etherealized, yet there is something earthly in the yearning 
passion of the mortal dreamer. 


Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st ! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee ? 


The lover is here depicted as being conscious of the 
yearning of his love in Heaven, and is full of doubt and 
anguish as to the probability of his ever reaching the side 
of his betrothed. 
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From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path ; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres, 


The sun was gone now ; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf ; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 

There is in these two stanzas a rare intensity of thought 
and conciseness of expression, and in the lines— 


: She saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds— 
we have the very embodiment of poetry. How natural 
and simple the exquisite touch— 


. the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf 


There is an accent of despair in— 


she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her_hands, 
And wept 
And herein lies the essence of the poet's hidden meaning. 
The interpretation which the present writer puts upon 
the poem is, that Rossetti desired to convey to paper his 
own doubts as to the possibility of reunions hereafter. This 
may or may not be, but it must be conceded that the poem 
is mournful in character. Captious critics might be led to 
ask why the poet in presenting us with this lovely embodied 
dream should limit or particularize the number of lilies in 
the hand of the Blessed Damozel, or the number of stars 
in her hair. This constructive question is one that we 
must not investigate too minutely ; still it is not unnatural 
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to ask why she should have but three lilies in her hand, or 
why the stars in her hair should be exactly seven. It may 
be, perhaps, that the author attached some mystical signifi- 
cance to these numbers. Keats, in his “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” causes the knight to sue the lady with four 
kisses :— 
She took me to her elfin grot 
And there she wept and sighed full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 
An unnecessarily harsh limitation, probably due, however, 
to the woeful exigencies of rhyme. 

Arriving thus far in our consideration of this and kindred 
poetry it may be well to register a protest against all 
artificiality of treatment in either pictures or poems. It is 
unnatural to paint flowers, for instance, at exact distances 
one from the other; or women with pale, attenuated faces 
which appeal to our human pity rather than to our 
imaginative reverence. 

Of course we ought to admit that in the pourtrayal of 
any given idea the artist has a perfect right to clothe his 
conception as he thinks best, but there has been lately a 
great deal too much exaggerated, unhealthy feeling in Art, 
and it is to be feared that Rossetti has not entirely escaped 
the contagion consequent upon his contact with it, nor the 
inevitable opprobrium. 

Whether or not he deserves the stigma of being entirely 
an artificialist in Art we can very easily determine, if we 
have not already done so. When we look at his pictures 
we are struck by two extremes which meet without jar or 
discord. There is the rosy Hebe of spiritual loveliness, 
whose rare beauty is natural in every delicate curve and 
unstudied poise, and the pallid visionary, whose lovely face 
is still natural though eloquent with pain. 

A reiteration of such a picture as the last-named becomes 
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vexatious, perhaps, to the hyper-sensitive and the opti- 
mistic, but we must not be captious. The artist’s mind 
is reflected in these two extremes in the most natural 
manner possible: he had his intervals of melancholy and 
his hours of normal gladness like any other man, but 
the poetic sensitiveness doubled the strength of feeling 
in each case. 

We may see a twofold character in Rossetti’s poetry. 
Some poems, such as “Jenny,” and “A Last Confession,” 
are of the earth earthy, whilst others, such as “ The Blessed 
Damozel” already quoted, reach the highest heights of 
imaginative art. In his poetry, as in his paintings, we 
find the man reflected—the dreamy, ambitious, melancholy, 
good-hearted, and solitary genius who worked for the very 
passion and love of Art. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of another 
important poem, ‘Jenny,” which we have previously 
mentioned. This is a meditative work, calculated, per- 
haps, to cause a virtuous upraising of hands by that sad old 
Pharisee Mrs. Grundy. Briefly described, it may be said 
to be simply the thoughts or reflections of a man who has 
accompanied a courtesan home from a dancing-garden. 
She lies by the couch on which he is seated, her head 
on his knee and sleeping profoundly. At dawn he places 
cushions to support her and scatters some gold among 
her hair, taking his departure full of poetic soliloquy. 

Mr. T. Hall Caine, the novelist, tells us that, in his 
opinion, “Jenny” embodies an entirely distinct phase 
of feeling, yet the poet’s fundamental impulse is therein 
the same as in the case of “The Blessed Damozel.” The 
motif of the poem is an extremely high one, and war- 
rants the unusual illustration. Mr. Hall Caine thinks 
further that no two creations could stand more widely 
apart as to outward features than the dream of the sainted 
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maiden and the reality of the frail and fallen girl; yet the 
primary prompting and the ultimate outcome are the 
same. 

“Jenny ” was one of the poems which Rossetti handed to 
Ruskin with a view to getting the assistance of the critic 
in offering a few to Thackeray, then editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine. Mr. Ruskin did not approve of this production, 
and expressed himself indisposed to offer the composition 
to Thackeray, one of the Professor’s objections being that 
« Jenny ” is not a true rhyme to “ guinea,” as in the opening 
couplet. This will strike every moderate eritic as being 
an unnecessarily severe stricture. 

The poet in apostrophizing the poor girl, thus writes :— 

Poor handful of bright spring water 
Flung in the whirlpool’s shrieking face, 

which is a very fine couplet, being, to a certain extent, the 
keynote of the poem. Rossetti wished to give expression 
to the nameless misery of the life of the fallen; he wished 
to show the world that these poor creatures are not entirely 
destitute of the feeling of remorse and shame; that the 
irretrievable loss which they have sustained ought to 
entitle them to a share of our sympathies, and especially 
of our pity. 

Nay, nay, mere words. Here nothing warns 

As yet of winter. Sickness here 

Or want alone could waken fear,— 

Nothing but passion wrings a tear. 

Except when there may rise unsought 

Haply at times a passing thought 

Of the old days which seem to be 

Much older than any history 

That is written in any book ; 

When she would lie in fields and look 

Along the ground through the blown grass, 

And wonder where the city was, 


Far out of sight, whose broil and bale 
They told her then for a child’s tale. 


Jenny is not utterly soulless; she is gifted with the 
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sensitiveness of a poet’s own mind; being able to read 
afresh by the light of memory the sweet, bygone history 
of childhood, and, afterwards thrilling with the ecstasy 
of this conjured woe, she perhaps sinks to sleep in an 
agony of grief. There is no effort to hide the plain truth 
that she is a courtesan skilled in the artifices of her calling. 
There is no hint even of reformation; we see and know 
her for what she is, a woman like unto other women, defiled 
and dishonoured, but nevertheless claiming kinship with 
the sisters of chastity. 

There is a particularly beautiful touch in the following: 


eyelids almost blue, 
As if some sky of dreams shone through. 


The artist, being assured that his impulse is pure, leaves 
his ethics to find their own channels; he reserves, however, 
some severity of personal feeling for the impeachment of 
lust, and most of the vitality of the poem for these pathetic 
lines :— 

Like a rose shut in a book 

In which pure women may not look, 

For its base pages claim control 

To crush the flower within the soul ; 
Where through each dead rose-leaf that clings, 
Pale as transparent psyche-wings, 

To the vile text, are traced such things 
As might make lady’s cheek indeed 
More than a living rose to read ; 

So nought save foolish foulness may 
Watch with hard eyes the sure decay ; 
And so the life-blood of this rose, 
Puddled with shameful knowledge, flows 
Through leaves no chaste hand may unclose : 
Yet still it keeps such faded show 

Of when ’twas gathered long ago, 

That the crushed petals’ lovely grain, 
The sweetness of the sanguine stain, 
Seen of a woman’s eyes, must make 

Her pitiful heart, so prone to ache, 

Love roses better for its sake :— 

Only that this can never be :— 

Even so unto her sex is she. 
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We are not led to suppose that this— 


° acknowledged belle, 
Apparelled beyond parallel, 

will have any different fate from that which usually befalls 
her kindred; but we are taught that such unhappy crea- 
tures possess souls, a fact very often overlooked by others 
than the severely puritanical, and this lesson justifies the 
poem in more senses than one. It is surely permissible to 
look at and pity the trampled lily. 

“Sister Helen” is a poem in which Rossetti displays 
remarkable creative powers. Witchcraft is the primary 
point to be observed, but not vulgar witchcraft, by any 
means. A lover deserts a girl whom he has _ betrayed, 
and he expiates his offence in the three days’ torment 
which she metes out to him by sorcery and direct compact 
with the Evil Powers. She burns his waxen image three 
days over the fire in her father’s hall, watched by her 
little brother, and during that time the faithless one dies 
in agony. 

There is a superstition forming the basis of the ballad 
which, we are told, owes something of its individual 
character to the invention and poetic bias of the poet. 
This is doubtless wholly true, as there is something highly 
dramatic in the creation, a short description of which may 
not be altogether misplaced :— 

It is a chill winter's evening. Outside the frost is silver- 
ing the plains and woods, as the moon mounts slowly in 
the clear heavens. There is silence utter and profound. 
In the great hall of her father’s castle Helen crouches over 
the wood fire, the clear flames of which show her little blue- 
eyed brother that she is engaged in staring fixedly at 
a waxen figure propped up before the hearth. Sometimes 
a drop of melted wax falls into the glowing charcoal, from 
which there issues a momentary glow, revealing the beauty 

6 
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of the cheeks blanched by the all-consuming fire of revenge ; 
passion has burnt itself into a flame, and left but the white 
ashes to betray it ; the loveliness of golden hair is robbed of 
its radiance, and all sweetness has fled from the lustreless 
eyes. She has become conscious of the treason wrought 
against her, and her nature has cried out for revenge. 

The boy begins to perceive that his sister is concen- 
trating her whole soul upon the melting wax, and asks— 


“ Why did you melt your waxen man, 
Sister Helen ? 
To-day is the third since you began ;” 
to which she replies— 


“The time was long, yet the time ran, 
Little brother.” 
Further :— 
“Oh, the waxen knave was plump to-day, 
Sister Helen ; 
How like dead folk he has dropped away !’’ 


showing that the image was losing human semblance at the 
time of the dialogue :— 


“ See, see, the sunken pile of wood, 
Sister Helen, 
Shines through the thinned wax, red as blood !” 


The boy becomes a little tired of Sister Helen’s replies 
to his interrogatory remarks, and bids her rest whilst he 
hies him to play outside the gallery door. He runs up to 
the balcony, and there finds bright moonlight and a high 
wind. He shouts to his sister again and again, and is 
always grimly answered. She is bringing her spells to a 
close and seems to be awaiting the final catastrophe, the 
boy being enjoined to report whatever he sees :— 


“Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 
Little brother ?”’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sound to-night between Hell and Heaven ? ) 
The burden of the ballad thus shows that the tragic 


event lies between Hell and Heaven. 
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Three horsemen appear, riding furiously. One gets 
ahead of his fellows, and the white mane of his swift 
charger sweeps the wind. This expected event, when 
reported, confirms the hour of doom :— 


“The hour has come, has come at last, 
Little brother !” 


the strange burden also echoing her own doom, pro- 
nounced by retributive justice :— 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her hour at last between Hell and Heaven ! ) 


The horseman is Keith of Eastholm, the brother of her 
perfidious lover, and he craves speech with Sister Helen. 
She feebly excuses herself, and now throws her whole 
soul into the witchcraft with maniacal laughter and inward 
shuddering. She “fears the frozen dew,” and will not see 
the impatient Eastholm. The boy meanwhile shouts out 
the messages from the horseman, and delivers the 
irrevocable replies. 

The wind grows louder, and it becomes difficult to hear 
the voices clamouring without, nevertheless they learn 
that Keith of Ewern lies in grievous peril. On his marriage 
morn he sickened, and has since laid in horrid torment 
praying to be dead. He says that he has been cursed by 
Sister Helen, and asks for the removal of the spell. She 
recommends him to pray for death, which is something 
that will soon befall him; but Keith, his brother, replies 
that his soul can never pass until the ban be taken back. 
The wretched man melts, he says, before a flame. Why is 
this so? Because— 


“My heart for his pleasure fared the same.” 


Then comes Keith of Westholm, another brother, whose 
tardy horse had not kept pace with that of the first ques- 
tioner. White-plumed, fiercely eager and impatient, he 
comes prancing to the walls, but the wind drowns his first 
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enquiry. The little brother of the sorceress is adjured to 
note well the speech of the horseman. In thus adjuring 
him Helen seems to anticipate a certain reply, and breath- 
lessly awaits it. She is not disappointed :— 


“Oh, he says that Keith of Ewern’s cry, 


Sister Helen, 
Is ever to see you ere he die.” 


“Tn all that his soul sees, there am I, 
Little brother !” 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The soul's one sight between Hell and Heaven !) 


“ He sends you a ring and a broken coin, 


Sister Hele2, 
And bids you mind the banks of Boyne,” 


‘What else he broke will he ever join, 
Little brother ?”’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
No, never joined between Hell and Heaven !) 

Keith of Keith, the poor man’s ‘father, now rides up 
feebly and entreatingly, his white hair streaming on the 
blast. He endeavours to speak and falters. At length 
he tells the bewildered boy that his son hopes for forgive- 
ness so that his body may die peacefully and the soul still 
live; to which the ruthless woman shouts— 

‘Fire shall forgive me as I forgive, 
Little brother !’’ 
The old man piteously craves the boon of his son’s life; 
kneeling in the road and humbling himself. 

The poor fate-led witch replies that the way is long to 
his son’s abode; which has a grim significance, perhaps, not 
lost upon the distracted parent. Finally another comes 
darkly clad. Her hood falling back reveals the Lady of 
Ewern’s golden hair in the white moonlight. This is the 
supreme hour of Helen’s triumph :— 


“Blest hour of my power and her despair, 
Little brother !” 
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The distracted wife bows her head, clasps her hands, and 
sobs in the extremity of her misery, in the end swooning 
away. Westholm catches her to his saddle-bow and hols 
her there, whilst Eastholm raises the prostrate father ; 
they then ride away in silence from the inexorable 
woman. At this moment the dying knell of Keith of 
Ewern is borne faintly down on the castle by the high 
wind. By some supernatural process it is made to clang 
loudly in echo throughout the building. This is the 
doom-note of Helen. She hears it, and is aware that the 
naked soul of her former lover is hurrying to her faster 
than the others are hurrying towards his body. 

The riderless steed of the heart-broken wife gallops off 
wildly through the night, whilst the three others, flank to 
flank, bear away her husband’s kinsfolk, Westholm 
burdened with the unconscious woman. 

“Oh, the wind is sad in the iron chill, 


Sister Helen, 
And weary sad they look by the hill.” 


“But he and I are sadder still, 
Little brother !” 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Most sad of all, between Hell and Heaven !) 


‘See, see, the wax has dropped from its place, 
Sister Helen, 
And the flames are winning up apace !” 


“Yet here they burn but for a space, 
Little brother.” 


(O, Mother, Mary Mother, 
Here for a space, between Hell and Heaven.) 


“Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 
Sister Helen ? 
Ah ! what is this that sighs through the frost ?” 


** A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother !” 


(O, Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven !) 
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This tragical ending seems hardly fitting. Sister Helen 
has made a compact with the powers of evil, and has pur- 
chased the administration of justice upon the wicked by 
the sacrifice of the good. She may burn alive the body 
and soul of Keith of Ewern, but the dying knell that tolls 
the false soul’s flight, tolls the loss of her own also. Rossetti 
here departs from the scheme that forms the underplot of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ” and of Marlowe’s “ Faustus.” Faust is a 
wizard, for if knowledge had given him what he sought 
he had never had recourse to witchcraft. 

But in Helen we have a character who partakes in some 
sort of the majesty of avenging justice. The thought of 
another usurping the place that she formerly held, and the 
remembrance of the treason wrought against her, suggest 
the anything but vulgar sorcery which she afterwards 
develops so fully. It cannot be said that she loves witchery 
for its own sake; she loves it merely as the instrument of 
revenge. In her we see the trusting maiden and the 
revengeful woman delicately and naturally combined. 
In the proud unyielding determination which she shows 
in her answers to the suppliants without the walls we see 
the indomitable firmness that hesitates at nothing—not 
even at death. 

Some of Rossetti’s lyric poetry is of very high éxcellence. 
There is one poem, entitled “Sudden Light,” which de- 
scribes that peculiar feeling, perhaps not altogether 
unfamiliar to us, experienced and recorded by many great 
men, and which, perhaps, was the root-motor of Words- 
worth’s fine ode on the “ Intimations of Immortality.” In 
the lyric in question, Rossetti seems to have condensed 
three surmises, probably favourite ones of his own, and 


his presentation of the problem involved is very daintily 
achieved :— 
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SUDDEN LIGHT. 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell : 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


You have been mine before,— 
How long ago I may not know: 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore. 


Has this been thus before ? 
And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore 
In death’s despite, 
And day and night yield one delight once more ? 


Perhaps one of the very best of the poet’s works is the 
lyric of four stanzas called “ The Sea-Limits ” :— 


Consider the sea’s listless chime : 
Time’s self it is, made audible,— 
The murmur of the Earth’s own shell. 


The way in which the idea of the “ Earth’s own shell” 
is carried out in the last two verses is very admirable :— 


Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods ; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee : 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again,— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each. 


There is a mournful cadence in “The Cloud Confines.” 
Rossetti here takes up an impassive attitude, and sings as 
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an impartial observer: he appears neither as optimist or 
pessimist, but possibly the balance of bias may be more on 
the side of pessimism. He only echoes our own feelings on 
the mutability and complexities of life, and the usual vague 
surmises and doubts respecting our eventual destiny. 
This lyric is full of deep meaning and subtle pathos, and 
takes rank as one of the finest in the English language. 
It is almost, if not entirely perfect in construction, and 
the stanzas have the polished ease of the master-touch. 
In it may be observed an entire absence of worthless 
padding ; it runs smoothly and fluently, forcibly and 
eloquently from the beginning to the end. Its introduction 
in full may be pardoned :— 


THE CLOUD CONFINES. 


The day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part 
Nor morning song in the light: 
Only, gazing alone, 
To him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 
Still, we say as we go,— 
** Strange to think by*the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


The Past is over and fled ; 
Named new, we name it the old ; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 

But no word comes from the dead ; 
Whether at all they be, 
Orjwhether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 

Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go,— 

“ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day.” 
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What of the heart of hate 
That beats in thy breast, O Time ?— 
Red strife from the furthest prime, 
And anguish of fierce debate ; 
War that shatters her slain, 
And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 
Still we say as we go,— 
‘* Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


What of the heart of love 
That bleeds in thy breast, O Man ?— 
Thy kisses snatched ‘neath the ban 

Of fangs that mock them above ; 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Thy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells 

And the empty echoes thereof ? 
Still we say as we go,— 

“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day.” 


The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with all its wings ; 
And oh ! the song the sea sings 

Is dark everlastingly. 

Our past is clean forgot, 
Our present is and is not, 
Our future’s a sealed seedplot, 

And what betwixt them are we /— 
We who say as we go,— 

“ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day.” 


This poem was Rossetti’s “ very best thing,” in his own 
opinion, and it has been termed more nearly akin to the 
spirit of music than that of painting. 

In the volume styled “ Ballads and Sonnets,” we have 
three important ballads of considerable length—“ Rose 
Mary,” “The White Ship,” and “The King’s Tragedy.” 
There is a great deal to be said in their favour, especially 
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of the first, which is one of the finest examples of English 
narrative poetry. In “Rose Mary” Rossetti shows his 
remarkable inventive powers in the choice of subject, in 
form, and the variety of expressions which flash their 
beautiful images upon the mind with bewildering effect. 
A sustained picturesqueness and a noble strength is to 
be found in the ballad. “Every word goes to build up the 
story: every line is quintessential: every flash of thought 
helps to heighten the emotion. Indeed, the closing lines 
rise entirely above the limits of ballad poetry into the 
realm of dramatic diction.” As a few examples of beautiful 
expression, the following are culled from ‘Rose Mary ;’— 


Even as she gazed, through all her blood 
The flame was quenched in a coming flood : 
Out of the depth of the hollow gloom 

On her soul’s bare sands she felt it boom,— 
The measured tide of a sea of doom. 


She knew she had waded bosom-deep 
Along death's bank in the sedge of sleep.* 


Closely locked, they clung without speech 
And the mirrored souls shook each to each, 
As the cloud-moon and the water-moon 
Shake face to face when the dim stars swoon 
In stormy bowers of the night’s mid-noon. 


Deep the flood and heavy the shock 
When sea meets sea in the riven rock ; 
But calm is the pulse that shakes the sea 
To the prisoned tide of doom set free 
In the breaking heart of Rose Mary. 

Rossetti’s early apprenticeship to the sonnet, indirect 
though it was, gave him a thorough knowledge of its con- 
struction. He was one of the most perfect of English 
sonnet-writers, having such proficiency in the mechanism 
of structure that he could readily dash off a sonnet in ten 
minutes. 





* The italics are mine. 
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“The House of Life” is an allegorical title bestowed 

upon a series of magnificent sonnets in two parts :— 
Part I.—Youth and Change. 
Part IIl.—Change and Fate. 

The life involved in this sonnet-sequence is life idealised 
in all phases. The reader will not fail to meet here and 
there many beautiful passages which will accord with his 
own feelings, if his mind be in general sympathy with the 
author. In this work we encounter the succeeding 
emotions attendant upon aspiration, foreboding, rapture, 
sorrow, remorse, despair, and eventual resignation. 

We may pause to examine two of the sonnets. 
First of all let us take “Supreme Surrender,” a sonnet 
which has doubtless aroused the ire of the critics, but 
which may be safely considered a very pure description 
of the dominance of the soul even when the body is at its 
height of sovereignty :— 


SUPREME SURRENDER. 
To all the spirits of Love that wander by 
Along his love-sown harvest-field of sleep 
My lady lies apparent ; and the deep 
Calls to the deep ; and no man sees but I. 
The bliss so long afar, at length so nigh, 
Rests there attained. Methinks proud Love must weep 
When Fate’s control doth from his harvest reap 
The sacred hour for which the years did sigh. 





First touched, the hand now warm around my neck 
Taught memory long to mock desire: and lo! 
Across my breast the abandoned hair doth flow, 

Where one shorn tress long stirred the longing ache: 

And next the heart that trembled for its sake 
Lies the queen-heart in sovereign overthrow. 


The other sonnet which follows is— 


THE SONG THROE. 
By thine own tears thy song must tears beget 
O Singer ! Magic mirror thou hast none 
Except thy manifest heart ; and save thine own 
Anguish or ardour, else no amulet. 
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Cisterned in Pride, verse is the feathery jet 
Of soulless air-flung fountains; nay, more dry 
Than the Dead Sea for throats that thirst and sigh, 
That song o’er which no singer’s lids grew wet. 


The Song-god—He the Sun-god—is no slave 
Of thine: thy Hunter he, who for thy soul 
Fledges his shaft : to no august control 
Of thy skilled hand his quivered store he gave: 
But if thy lips’ loud cry leap to his smart, 
The inspired recoil shall pierce thy brother’s heart. 

Of course it will be understood from this that Rossetti 
wished to convey—and has most beautifully conveyed— 
the idea that a writer must be strongly moved by his 
own composition if the reader’s heart is to be touched. 

What we chiefly desire is that our friends should read 
this poet, and after they have read him they will surely 
love him. They will love him perhaps not altogether for 
his work, but also for himself. His was a mournful and 
shadowed life, full of a great loss and a great love. His 
was a character strung to the very highest pitch of loyalty 
and passion when the burning focus of his love was directed 
upon some worthy object. He was unswerving in his pur- 
poses and sincere in his attachments. 

His was a sombre yet brilliant career—paradoxical 
though it appears—and he has left behind him an 
enduring monument of triumphant achievement, the 
patient study of which will help us to condone all his 
faults and to admire his many perfections. The day will 
come when Rossetti will take rank with the greatest 
masters of the brush that the world has ever seen; and 
when we begin to breathe his name as a household word 
in well-deserved association with all those other noble 
British names of which we are so justly proud, perchance 
we may not forget the poet in remembering the painter. 
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Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works o 
Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


THE publication of a pocket volume of selections from the 
voluminous writings of Browning, at the “ popular” price of 
a shilling, marks an important change in the opinion of 
the public regarding a writer who not many years ago was 
called “a poet without an audience,” and is a literary 
event which ought not to pass un-noticed. 

It is but a truism to say that this change is not a 
very recent one, but if it had been suggested, say ten, or, 
perhaps, even five years ago, that such a volume should be 
issued, the proposition would have been deemed a thought- 
less one. The causes that have wrought the very decided 
change of opinion which has undoubtedly taken place with 
regard to Browning’s poems, deserve more extended 
enquiry than can be given to them here, and it is sufficient 
now to suggest merely that the work of the much-derided 
Browning Society has had no small share in bringing 
Browning before the public in a much more direct way 
than had previously obtained. 
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Be the cause, however, what it may, the fact remains 
that possibly no poet, during the last decade, has been 
more talked of than Browning; no poet, probably, has had 
stronger partisans, or equally strong detractors, than had 
he whom England honoured by laying him to rest amongst 
a few of his peers —and many of his inferiors—in “the 
Abbey ” on the last day of 1889, and who honoured herself 
by so doing. 

This charming little volume contains 98 of Browning’s 
shorter poems, which, we must suppose, are considered by 
their selector as best representing the poet’s life-work, 
in so far as “selections” can do so. 

The “ looking a ‘ gift-horse’ in the mouth” is an ungrate- 
ful task, and this little volume may certainly be regarded 
as a gift, but why is this poem inserted, and that omitted? 
And there are some passing strange omissions. Browning 
himself some few years ago, when asked to name “ four 
poems of moderate length, which would represent their 
author fairly,” named—“at a venture”—Lyrical :-—‘“Saul” 
or “Abt Vogler.” Narrative :— A Forgiveness.” Dra- 
matic :—“ Caliban on Setebos.” Idyllic (in the Greek 
sense) :—‘‘ Clive.” One only of these five, namely, “ Abt 
Vogler,” is in this selection, and the omission of the others 
is incomprehensible. 

Ten pages of the volume—ten valuable pages—are taken 
up by the child’s story of “The Pied Piper,” which might 
well have been omitted, for its omission would, at least, 
have made room for the four poems just named, and pos- 
sibly also, for our delightful old roguish painter-priest, 
“Lippo Lippi.” This poem ought certainly to have been 
in—if only as reverse to the obverse shown in Andrea del 
Sarto, which is given. 

This latter (Andrea) and Pictor Ignotus, the compiler 
has, possibly, thought sufficiently representative of 
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Browning ‘“‘On Art”—but readers will always regret the 
absence of Fra Lippo Lippi, with his gown of “ warm serge 
and the rope that goes all round.” Then again the 
“National” poems, the magnificent “Home Thoughts 
from Abroad ”—and the same “from the Sea”—are inex- 
plicably left out, as are also the delightful “Toccata of 
Galuppi’s;” the intensely dramatic “ Before” and “ After ;” 
the cynical “Bishop Blougram;” the condensed hatred 
poem, the “Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister.” The two very 
short, passionate, love poems, “Meeting at Night” and 
“ Parting at Morning,” might surely have had half a page 
found for them. But it is unpleasant finding fault with 
omissions, for no selection would include the favourites of 
all Browning lovers, those poor creatures who, as we have 
been recently told, are labouring under the disadvantage of 
possessing but ‘“‘untutored minds,” and who are, therefore, 
I hope, to be excused for so “ preposterously lauding” 
Browning. 

Let us glance for a moment at those poems the little 
volume does contain, some of those pieces which “un- 
tutored-minded ” lovers of Browning will be glad to 
welcome in so charming and handy a form. 

“The Bishop,” who ordered his tomb in St. Praxed’s 
Church, is there; Andrea del Sarto and poor “ Pictor 
Ignotus” are there too, for our instruction and delight. 
“The Patriot,” who, in one short year has fallen from 
the pinnacle of success to the gallows. “ Waring,” too, 
is with us, though, alas, he can no longer be with us in 
proprid persond. Joris and Dirck with their companion 
are there, galloping through the night to carry the “good 
news” to Aix. ‘‘Childe Rolande” too, “ Rabbi ben Ezra,” 
and many more of these “immortals” created by the in- 
cisive pen of him who, alas! can write no more; of him 
who was the last to complain of “fate,” but who declared 
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that “he was ever a fighter,” and so feared not “one fight 
more, —‘“the best and the last” he feared not :— 


For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be) the rest ! 

One would gladly name, at least, many more of the 
favourites this delightful little volume contains, but it is 
unnecessary. There the book is—so far as regards paper, 
printing, and general get up—as charming as could be 
wished, and all lovers of Browning will thank most 
cordially every one concerned in the production of this 
pocket volume of selections from his work. 


B. SAGAR. 























THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


BY J. B. OLDHAM. 


HEARD a voice long years ago, 
In the days when my boyhood’s dreams 
Were woven of mist, and the sunset glow, 
And the music of mountain-streams ; 


When earth seemed like a sad dumb thing 
That strove with its bonds in vain, 

That was fain to have answered my questioning, 
And writhed in its speechless pain ; 


When everything was mystical 
With a strange significance, 

And a brooding thought pervaded all 
Life’s manifold circumstance ; 

When hill, and valley, and field, and farm, 
And fern, and flower, and flood, 

Had still a meaning, whose secret charm 
I sought in solitude. 


And often I have wandered through 
The woods at eventide, 

Or with restless footsteps swept the dew 
From the grass on some lone hillside, 
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To hear that sweet voice softly sing 
Its subtle melodies, 

And make the hollow woodlands ring 
With their sad harmonies. 


And even now when I wander far 
From the haunts of careworn men, 
I hear at times an occasional bar 
Of that wondrous song again, 


And I thrill to feel the hot blood flow 
Through my tingling veins once more, 
Till the embers of fires that have faded glow 

With the passionate warmth of yore. 
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THOMAS OLDHAM BARLOW, R.A, 
Painted by Sir J. BE. Millais, Bart., R.A. 


From a Photograph taken by poieten of the Oldham Art Gallery, &c. Committee 
from the Portrait in their possession. 
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THE STORY OF A RING. 
BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


 ? the eminently interesting and instructive Tudor 

Exhibition of last year, among the jewels and treasures 
was one contribution—No. 1,031, p. 202—described as “a 
gold sardonyx ring, enamelled on the inside in blue and 
gold, which seemed originally to have been made for a 
very small finger, and to have been subsequently enlarged. 
The cameo being a portrait of Queen Elizabeth.” 

The catalogue continued: “This is said to be the 
identical ring given by Queen Elizabeth to Essex. It has 
descended from Lady Frances Devereux (who was subse- 
quently Duchess of Somerset), Essex’s daughter, in un- 
broken succession, from mother and daughter to the present 
owner, F. J. Thynne, Esq.” Appended is a citation from 
Miss Aikin’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Elizabeth.” 

We all recollect that profoundly pathetic and pregnant 
endorsement in Dean Swift’s handwriting, on a small 
packet found after his death in one of his drawers, “ Only 
a woman’s hair,” with all the suggestions and possibilities. 
of hopes and fears, of blighted love—remorse, bereavement, 
misery irremediable, and even despair, enshrined in this 
brief sentence. One would hardly anticipate, however, in 


Tue MANCHESTER QuaRTERLY. No. XXXVIII., Aprix. 1891. 
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the reference above, coupled with the passage from Miss 
Aikin, so emotional a story as pertains to the object to 
which it relates. Rings in all ages, from that of Gyges or 
St. Kentigern, or from those of the Pharaohs to those of 
the Doges, and whether of Saturn or of Aladdin, have no 
doubt played important parts in human affairs. As an 
emblem of power and authority, as the fabled hieroglyphic 
of immortality and eternal life among the Egyptians and the 
Etrurians, and (as the nuptial ring) sometimes also of 
eternal strife among the Teutons, it has long maintained a 
mystic and mysterious significance. In its modest sphere, 
as a wedding ring, it may prove an iron bond, strong 
enough to enclose the happiness and hopes, the aspirations 
and griefs of many human lives. But there certainly 
seemed nothing especially remarkable in this jewelled 
trifle to arrest attention. One noted that the cameo is 
exquisitely cut, that it is a portrait of the great Protestant 
Queen, in a huge ruff, apparently like, and as her pictures 
present her in middle life, but that is all. A present from 
a sovereign, of course, counts for something, but then it 
was an age of birthday presents and new year’s gifts. It 
had been originally made for a very small finger. Eliza- 
beth, as we know, was very proud of her hands; perhaps 
she had worn it. It had been enlarged, and possibly used 
by aman. That is all. 

And yet this hoop, of no great intrinsic value as a jewel, 
played a part once perhaps as material in disturbing the 
destinies of the human race as any of the so-called great 
battles of the world—as Pharsalia or Marathon, Lepanto 
or Waterloo. 

Historians bend their aspects on great and dignified 
events as the moving causes in human affairs. These often 
are but the portents or the effects; and, like cometary exha- 
lations, are the signs, not the sources, of change. The 
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springs of movement of an avalanche or a revolution often 
lie below, and appear too insignificant for consideration. 

If the voice of genuine history is to be heard, this ring 
hastened Elizabeth’s death. With more than a dozen 
legitimate aspirants and disputed heirs to the Crown, when 
James succeeded, the hastening of that event may have 
changed the face of history. But, as I have been often 
reminded, the fate of empires has, as we know from the 
tale of Troy divine, ere now hung on a woman’s hair, and 
much more weighty occurrences than we, even with the aid 
of the catalogue, at first apprehend, have been influenced 
by the possession of this small token. 

A gift from the Queen to the commander of her armies, 
her kinsman, the victor of Cadiz and the most popular hero 
of his day, “the conquering Cesar” of the time, and the 
subject of the homage of Spenser and of the encomiums 
of Shakspeare in the chorus to Acts 3 and 4 of Henry V.:— 

O, now, who will behold 


The royal captain of this ruined band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent. 


A largess universal, like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one. 

Such a present from so great a potentate to her “right 
trusty and well beloved cousin” would in any event be of 
significance. But we see from the quotation appended 
in the catalogue that it was the identical bauble which 
was alleged to have been given as a token to Essex in his 
happier days after his return from Cadiz in 1596, in the 
climax of his fortunes, “with the promise that it should ensure 
the grant of any favour or mercy in any subsequent calamity 
which might overtake him, and which it might be in the 
royal power to grant.” And moreover, that when the once 
prosperous hero, the admired of all admirers, was lying in 
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the Tower under sentence of death, it was this very ring 
which was kept back at Robert Cecil’s instance by the 
Countess of Nottingham. Further, that this token was 
delivered to the Queen by her cousin, the countess, on her 
death-bed in an accession of remorse, and that the Queen 
shook the dying woman in her bed. 

Supposing this story a fact, the romantic incident it 
enshrines “a truth stranger than fiction,” and this the very 
ring, it must be admitted that there are some features of 
interest attached to the bauble. 

But how if modern enlightened historic knowledge and 
criticism, disdaining the vulgar credulity of the earlier 
annalists, the Camdens, Humes, Birches, and such poor 
authorities as Osborne, Dudley Carleton, and Lady Spelman, 
declares all this to be a pretty fable, utterly unworthy of 
credence by reasonable men ; shall we throw away our belief, 
sustained as it is by the authority of Misses Aikin and Strick- 
land, and pause on the threshold, before we ever commit our- 
selves to accepting anything so wholly improbable? I trow 
not, for of all the quackeries and impostures of this modern 
age, and they are not a few, perhaps the greatest is that of 
the literary impressionists, the modern railroad school of 
historians. We are content to stand with Dr. Birch and 
Hume as our guides, and to rest misguided. But by a little 
industry we can investigate the whole story for ourselves, 
and ascertain to what extent it is worthy of credence. 

First, then, upon whose authority and on what report 
does this most fantastic and ridiculous story stand? 
Chiefly and in the first place upon the narrator of the 
incident, Francis Osborne, who was Master of the Horse to 
the Earl of Pembroke, the supposed W. H. of the Shake- 
speare sonnets, who was a nephew of the ill-fated Earl of 
Essex, and a co-conspirator in his rebellion. Osborne was 
thirteen years of age at the Earl of Essex’s death. He 
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wrote his history in mature life, but it was not published 
until after his death. Before this publication, Lord 
Clarendon, as Mr. Hyde and when a young man, and pro- 
bably about the year 1630 or even earlier, and immediately 
after the murder of Buckingham, had written an essay 
called “The Disparity,” which contrasted the characters of 
Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, and the Duke of 
Buckingham. In this he refers to the vague gossip about 
the Essex ring, and says: “Iam nothing satisfied with 
that loose report which hath crept in, of the queen’s 
grief and wrath, I know not upon what unseasonable 
non-delivery of a ring,” which had been confided to the 
Countess of Nottingham to deliver to her, and which 
she had kept back. This “Disparity,” although certainly 
written before 1640, was not published until 1672 among 
the remains of Sir Henry Wotton, with whose papers it was 
found. Mr. Hyde matriculated in 1621, and it was said to 
have been written soon after he left the university. This 
establishes, at any rate, that such a story was known before 
Osborne’s executors published it, and that it had been in 
circulation asa rumour for many years. In spite of this fact, 
Ranke and Dr. Lingard following Ranke, declared their belief 
that the story was not true, “or 1t would have been men- 
tioned by some of those who have related the occurrences 
of the queen’s malady.’”* But this comment was surely 
hasty and unconsidered. The persons who were at 
the Queen’s bedside when she died were the persons 
immediately incriminated. The Lord Admiral, the Earl 
of Nottingham, Lady Scrope, his wife’s sister, Sir Robert 
Cary, her brother, and Sir Robert Cecil, were hardly 
likely to divulge or publish in print a scandal of this kind. 
Camden so far affirms the story of the Queen’s indecision— 





* Lingard, Vol. VI., p. 315. 
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while the Earl was under sentence of death for his mad 
burlesque of rebellion—as to aver that she hesitated con- 
siderably, and wavered before she signed the death war- 
rant. Mr. Hume goes much further, and gives the details 
of her tenderness and vacillation and countermand of 
his execution. Upon the unexceptionable evidence of 
Count Harlay de Beaumont, the French Ambassador, she 
never ceased remorsefully to bemoan and bewail the Ear!’s 
death. Osborne’s narrative is as follows :— 


During the critical minute of the Queen’s strongest affection (which was on 
Essex’s return from Cadiz) he had importuned her for some signal token, which 
might assure him that in his absence (to which his own genius, no less than the 
respect he bore to the promotion of her honour and obedience to her commands 
did daily prompt him), his enemies should not through their malice or subtility 
distress him, or render him less or worse deserving in her esteem. Upon this, 
in a great deal of familiarity, she presented a ring to him, which, after she had 
by oath indued with a power of freeing him from any danger or distress, his 
future miscarriage, her anger, or enemies’ malice could cast him into, she gave 
it him, with a promise that at the first sight of it all this and more should 
be granted. 

After his [the Earl’s] commitment to the Tower, he sent this jewel to Her 
Majesty, by the then Countess of Nottingham, whom Sir Robert Cecil kept 
from delivering it. This made the Queen think herself scorned, a treason 
against her honour, and therefore not unlikely to be voted by the pride of so 
great a lady, more capital than that pretended against her person, in his 
so-called insurrection. . . . . . . The ring [it] might be, miscarried, 
and the former relation, i.c., that he had said “she now doted, and owned a 
mind no less crooked than her body” [revived in her mind], but the Lady of 
Nottingham coming to her death-bed, and finding by the daily sorrow the 
Queen expressed for the loss of Essex—herself a principal agent in his des- 
truction—could not be at rest until she had discovered all and humbly im- 
plored mercy from God, and forgiveness from her earthly sovereign, who did 
not only refuse to give it, but having shook her as she lay in her bed, sent 
her, accompanied with most fearful curses, to a higher tribunal. Not long 
after the Queen’s weakness did appear mortal, as she did take comfort in 
nothing after. 


This, winnowed from much supplementary chaff in the 
shape of moral reflections and considerable involution of 
style, is the verbatim account of Francis Osborne, who, 
although only thirteen at the death of the Earl, soon after 
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that event entered into the service, in a confidential capa- 
city, as Secretary, and subsequently as Master of the Horse, 
to William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
a near connectionof the ill-fated peer, his(Herbert’s) mother, 
being sister by marriage to Latly Essex, the Earl’s wife. 
Naturally, the first question which occurs to a person of 
ordinary intelligence is, What were the peculiar or special 
means of information of the narrator, in a matter eminently 
private, and, indeed, secret in its character, and how was 
it that the story had not leaked out before? And, surely, 
on this point Osborne, as the confidential servant of 
Southampton’s friend, and an accurate historian, is an un- 
impeachable witness. That the facts had not been openly 
published, while the Earl of Nottingham and Robert Cecil 
were alive, or even during the life of James I., we can well 
understand, but why not after? The only answer that can 
be supplied is, that it was a known incident, gossiped 
about and circulated, although not printed, while James was 
King, as we see from Clarendon’s reference to “a loose 
report.” It was, however, a circumstance which, in its 
nature, could only be disclosed to a few persons, by whom 
it could not, with safety or discretion—observing their 
own interests and a judicious secrecy—be divulged. 

If this story rested here, perhaps some genuine historic 
doubt might attach to it, but it does not. Dr. Birch, the 
historian of Elizabeth, bases his account of this romantic 
incident on a wholly different and independent narra- 
tive—viz., that of M. Aubrey de Maurier, who had been 
Ambassador in England, familiar with the highest per- 
sonages about the Court, and who also knew nearly all the 
intimate friends of the Earl of Essex well, and had been 
in correspondence with them, and who, in 1688, published 
in Paris certain “Memoires pour servir 4 Il’Histoire 
d’ Hollande,” and in them the story is given, on the authority 
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of Prince Maurice, as being derived from Dudley Carleton, 
and is thus printed.* It is in French, but, substantially, 
is as follows :— 

In the great ardour of her affection for Robert, Earl of Essex, the Queen 
gave him a ring, which she directed him to preserve and take every care of, 
and to return it to her whenever he might require its aid, and she would then 
pardon him. The enemies of the Earl, having acted malevolently upon the 
temper of the Queen, and having further irritated her by slanders that the 
Earl ridiculed her faded beauty, she allowed him to be proceeded against, and 
after his condemnation, anxiously expected him to return the ring to obtain 
her pardon, according to her promise. In his last extremity the Earl had 
recourse to the wife of the Lord High Admiral Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
his relative, and forwarded it by a trusted messenger, to return it to the 
Queen’s own hand; but her husband, one of the chief enemies of the Karl, 
to whom she foolishly confided her secret, prevented her from accomplishing 
this service. The Queen then consented to the Earl’s death, indignant with a 
temper so proud and so little humbled, and which preferred to die rather than 
appeal to her generosity. 

Some time after the Admiral’s wife was at the point of death, and sent to 
the Queen to tell her that she had something of very great importance to 
impart to her before she could die. The Queen came to the head of the bed, 
having made all the attendants leave the room, and the Countess then gave 
her the ring, which she had withheld, and excused herself from not having 
earlier returned it, by stating that she had been prevented by her husband. 
The Queen retired immediately, stricken by a mortal malady, and lay fifteen 
days overwhelmed with grief and without taking any nourishment, lying down 
in all her clothes, and rising a hundred times every night, at last dying of 
hunger and grief. 


On comparing this account with Osborne’s, and testing 
it by the letters and correspondence of the time—by 
writings which remain and cannot lie—we are struck by 
the substantial identity of this story with that already 
given, although derived at second hand, as well as by the 
independent confirmation of its accuracy. Lord Dor- 
chester, the Sir Dudley Carleton of so much valuable 
historic evidence of the time—the news-letter of his day— 
subsequently Ambassador at Venice and the Hague, was 
undoubtedly the best-informed man of his age in Court 





* “ Lives of the Devereux,” Vol. II., pp. 178-9. De Maurier was sent as the French 
Ambassador in Holland, in 1613. He was an early friend and correspondent of Mr. 
Edmonds, the English Ambassador, who had resided in France, and also of the Earl of 
Essex (Birch, Vol. II., 273). 
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matters, as well as their most authentic and faithful narrator. 
That he did not at the time publish these incidents other 
than to Prince Maurice while Envoy to the States General 
is not only not surprising, but very natural. Royalty does 
not love to have its private affairs canvassed, or its secrets 
opened to the common gaze. A discreet politician in the 
confidence of Robert Cecil, who kept back the ring, would 
hardly be likely to circulate in print a narrative of pro- 
ceedings so intimate and secret, in which royalty was so 
interested and his patron so involved, in his own day. He 
confided it to a friendly Protestant sovereign—believing in 
it himself—and this sovereign told the story to the 
Seigneur de Maurier. Again, there is yet a third apparently 
wholly independent narrative, and Dr. Birch in “ His 
Historical View,” p. 207, and Miss Strickland vouch the 
same story, differing only in detail, derived through Sir 
Robert Cary,a brotherof Catherine, Countess of Nottingham, 
who was the eldest daughter of Cary, Lord Hunsdon. 
This came through Sir Robert, afterwards Earl of Mon- 
mouth, to Lady Spelman. It accords with that of Lord 
Dorchester as to the main facts, the retention by the 
Countess of the’ ring, and it supplies the incident (which 
could alone have been known by an eye-witness or some 
one not remotely connected) of the Queen’s agony and 
passion at the discovery, and upon the receipt of the 
information so tardily supplied by the Countess. 

Although two of these three wholly independent versions 
of the same circumstances were not published until 1688 and 
1689 respectively, we know, as already reiterated, that they 
were matters of gossip, or “loose report,” fifty years before. 
Lady Spelman’s narrative, much more explicit and detailed 
in its principal features, is that which has been especi- 
ally assailed by the modern historic school, as I shall 
point out. Lady Spelman was the great granddaughter of 
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Sir Robert Cary, who was the brother of the maids of 
honour (sisters), the Ladies Nottingham and Scrope. Asa 
son of Lord Hunsdon he was a kinsman on the Boleyn side 
both of the Queen and the Earl of Essex.* Lady Spelman, 
according to Miss Strickland, furnished the story to the 
editor of her great grandfather's} memoirs, which she 
has, in fact, reprinted in her history. 

As some confirmation of its details—that the ring was 
sent by Essex to Lady Scrope—this citation from the 
Sydney Correspondence, and from a letter of Rowland 
White’s at the time, may avail:—‘ At the Court My Lady 
Scrope is only noted to stand firm to him [Essex]. She 
endures much at Her Majesty’s hands, because she doth 


daily do all the kind offices of love to the Queen in his 
behalf.” + 


This story of Lady Spelman’s, adopted by Miss Strick- 
land, as set forth in her words, is as follows :— 


The romantic story of the ring, which, it is said, the queen had given to 
Essex in a moment of fondness as a pledge of her affection, with an intimation 
“that if ever he forfeited her favour, if he sent it back to her, the sight of it 
would insure her forgiveness,” must not be lightly rejected. It is not only 
related by Osborne, who is considered a fair authority for other things, and 
quoted by historians of all parties, but it isa family tradition of the Carys, 
who were the persons most likely to be in the secret, as they were the rela- 
tions and friends of all the parties concerned, and enjoyed the confidence of 
Queen Elizabeth. The following is the version given by Lady Elizabeth 
Spelman, a descendant of that house, to the editor of her great grandfather, 
Robert Cary’s (Earl of Monmouth), memoirs :—“ When Essex lay under 
sentence of death, he determined to try the virtue of the ring, by sending it 
to the queen, and claiming the benefit of her promise; but knowing he was 
surrounded by the creatures of those—Cecil, Grey, Cobham, and Raleigh— who 
were bent on taking his life, he was fearful of trusting it to any of his 
attendants. At length, looking out of his window, he saw early one morning 


* Lord Hunsdon, father of Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, was a son of Mary 
Bullen, sister of Ann Bullen. 


+ Miss Strickland erroneously says “ great uncle.” 


} “Sydney Correspondence,” Vol. L., p. 132. Oct. 11, 1599. 
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a boy whose countenance pleased him, and him he induced by a bribe to carry 
the ring, which he threw down to him from above, to the Lady Scrope, his 
cousin, who had taken friendly interest in his fate. The boy, by mistake, 
carried it to the Countess of Nottingham, the cruel sister of the fair and gentle 
Scrope, and as both these ladies were of the royal bedchamber, the mistake 
might easily occur. The countess carried the ring to her husband—the Lord 
Admiral—who was the deadly foe of Essex, and told him the message, but 
bade him suppress both. The queen, unconscious of the accident, waited in 
the painful suspense of an angry lover for the expected token to arrive, but not 
receiving it, she concluded that he was too proud to make this last appeal to 
her tenderness, and, after having once revoked the warrant, she ordered the 
execution to proceed.” 

Without identifying myself or my opinion with all the 
details of this narrative, which substantially agrees with 
that of Birch, who adds, when the Countess appealed to 
the Queen for her forgiveness, she answered, “God may 
forgive you, but I never can,” I see little or no inherent 
improbability in the tale when considered by subsequent 
events. It is not necessary that every garnishment of 
rhetoric, such as ‘the painful suspense of an angry lover,” 
should be true, if the story is well founded—viz., that 
there was a ring, that it was confided to a messenger, that 
the ring miscarried, and was kept back by the Countess of 
Nottingham. 

We have thus a very fair array of evidence to support 
this romantic story, which is supposed to be “ too trivial” 
for the Muse of history to regard. Now Mr. Hume, in an 
evil hour, if we are to accept the reckless acumen of 
modern historians, evidently believed this story, with all its 
absurdity, and draws a striking picture of the Queen’s 
irresolution, her reluctance and hesitation in enforcing the 
sentence on one hand, and her anger and resentment on the 
other, and depicts her as torn with conflicting emotions. 
He adds :—“ She felt a perpetual conflict between her pride 
and compassion, and was, perhaps, more an object of pity 
than Essex himself. She signed the warrant for his execu- 
tion ; she countermanded it ; she again resolved on hisdeath; 
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she felt a new return of tenderness. . . - . . But 
what chiefly hardened her heart against him was his sup- 
posed obstinacy in never making—as she hourly expected— 
any application to her for mercy, and she finally gave her 
consent to his execution.” This accords generally with 
Camden, who says :—“ While the Queen in the meantime 
wavered in mind, on the one side her former affection of 
favour towards him called her back to some part of 
clemency, and she sent commandment by Sir Edward 
Cary (another brother of Lady Scrope and of the Countess 
of Nottingham, be it noted) that he should not be executed ; 
on the other side his perverse contumacy, who scorned to 
crave pardon and had spoken openly that he could not 
live without the Queen’s destruction, did so sharpen her 
to severity that shortly after she sent commandment again 
by Darcy that he should be put to death.” 

Now whether Camden had heard anything of the story 
of the ring or not when he wrote in 1605—of course it is 
probable that he had not, for although he was present as 
an eye-witness at the trial, he wrote before the story would 
have transpired at all beyond the immediate actors 
and persons concerned—he speaks of Essex’s perverse 
contumacy in “scorning to crave for pardon,’ and of the 
Queen’s irresolution based on the combat between her love 
and pride. By all the laws of evidence this is a material 
corroboration of the story. With such weight of authority 
in the balance, one would think that a little diffidence would 
be becoming in denying the episode as mere fable, or in 
alleging it was “a romantic picture,” or a childish story, 
affording quite impossible features and incidents. Oddly 
enough, however, the Rev. Chas. Kingsley, who was nothing 
if accurate, and rarely wandered into truth in history, was 
angry at so foolish a belief, Elizabeth being the champion 
of the Protestant cause. Professor Brewer, in his “Studies 
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in English History” (1881) boldly denounced the whole 
story as a farrago of nonsense, and declared, in the teeth 
of Camden and Hume, that the Queen’s proceedings 
betrayed nothing of the vacillation which romantic histo- 
rians (poor Hume!) attribute to Elizabeth, or of reviving 
tenderness and attachment. He gives his reasons at 
length, and, in spite of their prolixity, 1 am compelled to 
print them. 


A MODERN HISTORIAN’S FINAL JUDGMENT. 


In the story of the ring and the Countess of Nottingham we place no 
credit ; not merely for the reasons alleged by Ranke that this gossip came to 
light several generations after the event, embellished as such anecdotes are 
with new colours and new incidents at every repetition, but because the details 
are in themselves inconsistent and improbable. To those who know how 
carefully all prisoners were guarded in the Tower when left for execution, it 
will appear incredible that the Earl, suspicious of those about him, for so the 
original story runs, and not caring to trust any one of them with the ring, as 
he was looking out of his window one morning (where did the narrator sup- 
pose he was confined ?) saw a boy with whose appearance he was pleased ; and 
engaging him with money and promises, his keeper of course taking no notice, 
directed him to carry a ring, which he took from his finger, and threw down, to 
Lady Scrope, a sister of the Countess of Nottingham, with a request that she 
should present it to Her Majesty. These directions he must have given toa 
boy wandering about the Tower whom he had never seen before, and must 
have furnished him with sufficient instructions how to find Lady Scrope, and 
what to say to her, without attracting the notice of the warders. The boy 
carried the ring by mistake to Lady Nottingham, who showed it to her hus- 
band, and he insisted upon her retaining it. The story goes on to say that when 
the fatal secret was revealed to the Queen she burst into a furious passion, and 
shaking the dying countess in her bed, exclaimed that God might pardon her 
but she never would, and from that day resigned herself to the deepest 
melancholy.— Brewer’s “ Studies of English History,” 1881, pp. 141 and 142. 


This summary of presumed self-evident inconsistencies 
seems to me open to the reproach of being in discretion 
childish, in wisdom foolish, seeing that it alleges probabili- 
ties to be improbable which in fact happened, and impugns 
the veracity of honourable and truth-telling annalists, who 
assuredly could not be charged with any lack of critical or 
even sceptical discrimination. Dr. Birch and Mr. Hume, 
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if not precisely ideal historians, in no wise needed acumen. 
If they did, Professor Brewer could scarcely have supplied 
it. In truth, the professor merely followed the rule among 
many public and popular writers averse to the drudgery of 
research, of considering that to be true, which to him 
appeared probable. He was content with his own impres- 
sions. This measure of history, by the length of the foot 
of the historian, has the same disadvantages that Selden 
complained of in Chancery. Equity, he said, depended on 
the Chancellor’s shoe, not on his sense of justice, be it 
noted, and the rule was not satisfactory. Thus, from like 
causes it follows, that nearly all the maturer years of our 
life are wasted in the endeavour to unlearn what we were 
once taught to implicitly believe, and half our existence 
is consumed in combating the errors we have laboriously 
acquired. 

This view of what is impossible is answered by the fact 
that it happened, just as the critic of the fly in the fable, 
who declared it monstrous, and a parody on nature, was 
disproved by the fly taking flight. “To prove the criticism 
true, away the little insect flew.” 

It is, of course, immaterial whether the story as told by 
Miss Strickland, and retold by the professor, is true in all 
its particulars. It does not matter whether the ring was 
thrown up or down, given to a boy or to a man, or whether 
Essex was pleased with the messenger’s face, or had never 
seen him before. The material point of the story which 
concerns us is, was this ring, which I say I will now prove 
to have been given to Essex in 1597, “as an angel sent to 
guard him”—in his own words—was this token sent to 
Lady Scrope, and delivered in mistake to the Countess of 
Nottingham, who detained it? I have already pointed out 
from the Sydney Correspondence that Lady Scrope was 
the Earl’s dearest friend at Court; and she was his first 
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cousin; she was also the only near lady relative of Her 
Majesty, in attendance at the royal bedside at the time 
of her death. The Earl of Nottingham was a bosom 
friend of Cecil’s, and Essex’s bitter enemy. He had been 
his foe for some years, on a quarrel of precedence concern- 
ing the Cadiz victory, and his wife naturally took part— 
although a cousin—with her husband in the strife. Sup- 
posing the ring detained, did the incident of the interview 
with the Queen when the countess was dying take place? 
Of course, as I cannot bring back the only two persons 
present at the interview, I cannot directly prove that the 
event happened as narrated. All I can do, is to establish 
that the Countess of Nottingham did die in February, 
1603. That the Queen went to see her immediately before 
her death. That although previously in good health, she 
at once became alarmingly ill, took to her bed, refused 
food and medicine, was ill ‘‘ because she would not be 
well,” and finally died in less than a month from the inter- 
view, apparently worn out with grief and distress of mind.* 
From that day the correspondence of the time shows that 
she refused all comfort, and, after a few days, even food, 
falling into a deep and settled melancholy whereof she 
died. If these facts are established, at any rate we dis- 
prove the charge that the story is ridiculous. We show 
that it is not merely not impossible, it is not improbable. 
We prove that six or eight persons of more than ordinary 
intelligence and veracity were not untruthful. Coupling 
the facts, I can only ask you to draw such inferences as 
reasonable men would naturally draw, from circumstantial 
evidence submitted to them. 





* Miss Aikin’s words are: ‘‘ Returning to her Palace, she surrendered herself without 
resistance to the despair which seized her heart on the fatal and too late disclosure.”— 
Vol. IL, p. 295. 
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No one, up to this period, has attempted to discover by 
contemporary history whether a ring was given to Essex 
by the Queen and on what occasion. I propose to show 
how and when it was delivered, for curiously, evidence 
exists of the most unquestionable kind. Osborne says it 
was on the return from Cadiz, viz. in 1596—a slight seem- 
ing improbability, perhaps, as it was more likely to be 
given in setting out on a journey than on returning. In 
fact, it was given on the eve of the Earl’s departure in 
1597, in June, on the second Spanish or Cadiz expedition, 
when Essex went out to destroy the second Armada in the 
Spanish ports. 

On the 25th of June, 1597, Essex, in command of a fleet, 
which had among its officers Shakespeare’s patron, Lord 
Southampton, Lord Thomas Howard as Vice-Admiral, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the Earl of Rutland, and Sir Francis Vere, 
set sail for Spain. It was rumoured that another Armada 
was in preparation, and on this alarm, the fleet was to be 
sent out to strike a blow at Spain in her own harbours, 
Cadiz, Corunna, and Ferrol being especially aimed at. On 
this date he was with his ships at Sandwich, only finally 
sailing, however, owing to contrary winds, on the 10th of 
July from Plymouth, at which he had arrived on the 8th. 

Departing on this errand, leaving his reputation at the 
mercy of his enemies and the Cecilian faction, and being 
at the time in the very highest favour with the Queen, 
and at the highest pinnacle of his fortune, he, on the 25th 
of June, soon after he had joined his ship at Sandwich, 
writes this letter to the Queen :— 


Most dear Lady,—For your Majesty’s high and precious favours, namely, for 
sending this worthy knight to deliver your blessing to this fleet and army, 
but above all other, for your Majesty's bestowing on me that fair angel, which 
you sent to guard me ; for these, I say, I neither can write words to express 


my humble thankfulness, nor perform service fit to acknowledge such duty, as 
for these [tokens] I owe, etc. 


Sandwich, June 25th, 1597. 
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In a letter of the 6th of July, from Portland Roads, 
where he was becalmed with his fleet, he refers to this gift 
again, and says— : 

By whom, if I could express my soul’s humble, infinite, and 
ousteel thankfulness for so high favours as your Majesty's five dear tokens, 
both the watch, the thorn, and above all, the angel which you sent to guard me, 
for your Majesty’s sweet letters indited by the spirit of spirits.* 


In a letter written nearly three years after, and while he 
was in disgrace and a prisoner, the year before his execu- 
tion, he sues to the Queen for pardon, and again refers to 


“this angel” in terms, though not precisely in the same 
wordst :— 


To mediate for me to your Majesty, I neither have nor would 
have any ; but to encourage me to be an unfortunate petitioner for myself, I 
have a lady, a nymph, or an angel, who, when all the world frowns upon me, 
cannot look with other than gracious eyes ; and who, as she resembles your 
Majesty most of all creatures, 80 I know not by what warrant she doth promise 
more grace from your Majesty, than J without your own warrant dare promise 
to myself.t And, therefore, if my importunity be presumptuous, 
your Majesty sees out of what root grows the presumption of your Majesty's 
humblest vassal. (4 April, 1600, S.P.O.) 


The Earl in these letters does not say in express terms 
that itisaring. But “the fair angel sent to guard” him 
can be none other than the portrait of the Queen, executed 
not as she was then, a woman of nearly 70, but as she 
appeared more than forty years before. The gift itself, 
the language of hyperbole indulged in, were of the temper 
of the times. She had given similar tokens to Sir Charles 
Blount, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Christopher Hatton, as we know 


* “Lives of the Devereux," Vol. L., pp. 414; 419. 


+ Written in April, 1600, while in disgrace and a close prisoner in Essex House, where 
he had been imprisoned since the preceding October, after his return from his ill-fated 
Irish Expedition, ‘‘ set naked on the kingdom.” 


t “ Lives of the Devereux,” Vol. IL, p. 96. Is there no suggestion here of the ring as 


a talisman? He appeals to it, but the peril was not great enough to Essex to warrant the 
return of the ring, 
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by the correspondence of the times. To Blount it was, we 
know, a chessman ; but to all these her knights she had 
made gifts of jewels at different times. 

But if further evidence were needed that Elizabeth gave 
Essex this ring in token of affection, here is a passage 
which suggests that there was an exchange of these love 
tokens. 

In Manningham’s Diary, first published by the Camden 
Society in 1868, there is this entry, under date of April 3rd, 
1603, that is, within a fortnight of the Queen’s death :— 

Dr. Parry told me the Countess of Kildare (a sister-in-law of Cecil’s, née 
Lady Frances Brovke) assured him that the Queen caused the ring wherewith 
she was wedded tu the Crown to be cut from her finger some six weeks before 
her death, but wore a ring whieh the Ear] of Essex gave her unto the day of 
her death. (p. 159). 

So much for the actual historic evidence now available 
as to the gift of a ring (a portrait of Her Majesty), and it 
remains now only to test the probability of the episode 
which deals with the interview with the Countess of Not- 
tingham. Direct testimony as to an occurrence which 
happened when but two persons, now long since dead, were 
present, is, of course, not attainable. Does it matter whether 
a vain and ill-tempered old woman, albeit Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, the greatest ruler since Alfred the Great, flew 
into a passion with one of her friends and cousins who was 
then on her deathbed? I fancy I hear some one suggest, 

Does it matter a doit whether there was a ring or not, or 
Hume and Birch, and Horace Walpole and Carleton, were 
befooled ? and if there be such objectors, I can only reply 
meekly—not much to such critics. But Elizabeth was the 
greatest monarch, in Lord Bacon’s view, that had lived in 
all time. She was the founder of our modern ecclesiastical 
and social polity. Her death was a revolution. Truth is, 
after all, something, in spite of jesting Pilate. The execu- 
tion of Essex changed the probable devolution of the 
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crown. Had Essex lived, and enjoyed the Queen’s and 
people's favour, James the First might have not succeeded, 
and the course of history would have much changed. But. 
whether the matter was insignificant or not, we say, Let the 
truth be told, even if the heavens fall. 

After Essex’s death, for a time, Elizabeth was all but 
inconsolable. Her pleasures of music, and dancing, and 
riding were no longer a delight. The assiduous and cour- 
tierlike gallantry of Robert Cecil, the fulsome adulation of 
sycophants and parasites, in which she so much delighted, 
were but dust and ashes in her mouth. Her resource was 
to sit in the dark and bewail Essex. She postponed her 
ordinary summer progresses. In August, 1601, we get an 
insight into the melancholy which for a time possessed her, 
from an interview she held with Lambard, the lawyer and 
topographer, at her palace at Greenwich, about six months 
after Essex’s death. He presented to her Majesty his 
pandects of the Tower Records. The Queen entered into 
long and pleasant conversation with this, one of the most 
erudite men of her age, paying him many compliments, 
and behaving with gracious affability. She asked him the 
meaning of several technical Norman, French, and Latin 
phrases, as rediseisnes, ordinationes, parliamenta, oblata, 
carte, running through several pages from the reign of John 
to that of Richard III. Upon some casual reference to 
Richard II., the character which Essex’s enemies declared 
he had assigned her, the Queen broke off suddenly from 
her vein of commendation, and said, ‘‘I am Richard II.* 
Know ye not that ?” 

W. Lambard.—Such a wicked imagination was deter- 


* It was charged against Essex and his companions that they had procured the play 
of Richard II. to be enacted by the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the deposition of Richard by Bolingbroke on the stage. 
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mined and attempted by a most unkind gentleman [refer- 
ring to the Earl of Essex], the most adorned [honoured] 
creature that ever your Majesty made. 

Q. E.—He that will forget God, will also forget his bene- 
factors. This tragedy was played forty times in open 
streets and houses. . . . In those days force and arms 
did prevail, but now the wit of the fox is everywhere on 
foot, so as hardly a faithful or virtuous man may be found.* 

The Queen remained at Greenwich in September and 
October, instead of visiting Lord Hertford, the weather 
being, it was alleged, unfavourable, and on the 9th of 
October, Sir John Harrington,+ her godson—whose father, 
for his loyalty to her cause, was her co-prisoner in the 
Tower while she was the Princess Elizabeth, and who 
afterwards married one of her maids of honour—visited her 
at Court. He was the happy writer of satiric poetry, if not 
exactly a poet, and was ordinarily a great favourite with 
the royal lady. This is how he describes his reception, in 
a letter to a friend, Sir Hugh Portmant :— 

Much was my comfort in being well received [at Court], notwithstanding 
it is an ill hour for seeing the Queen. In good sooth I feared Her 
Majesty more than the rebel Tyrone, and wished I had never received my 
Lord of Essex’s honour of knighthood. 

She is quite disfavoured and unattired, and these troubles waste her 
much. She disregardeth every costly cover that cometh to the table, and 
taketh little but manchet and succorry pottage. Every new message from the 
city doth disturb her, and she frowns on all the ladies. I had a sharp message 
from her brought by my Lord of Buckhurst, viz. thus :—“Go tell that witty 
fellow my godson to get home; it is no season now to fool it here§ The 


Queen is reduced to a skeleton, and is altered in feature as in person. . 
She walks much in her privy chamber, and stamps with her feet at ill news, 





* “Nicholl’s Progresses,” Vol. III., p. 52. 


t He had been knighted by Essex on the unfortunate Irish Expedition of 1599, in 
which he accompanied him. 


t ““Nugs Antiq.,” Vol. IT., p. 64. 


§ “Nuge Antique,” Vol. II., p. 65. 
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and thrusts her rusty sword at times into the arras in great rage, and swears 
much at the ladies of the Court. My Lord Buckhurst is much with her, and 
few else since the city business [Essex’s rising]; but the dangers are over, yet 
she always keeps a sword by her table. 

On the 27th of December of the same year (1601), by 
mistake of the editor presumedly, the letter is assigned to 
the following year, when she was maintaining great fes- 
tivities,* and at any rate the externals of content and 
health, Sir John, being still in London, writes to his 
wife :-— 

It was not many days since | was bidden to her presence. I blest the 
happy moment, and found her in a most pitiable state. She bade the Arch- 
bishop [Whitgift ?] ask me if I had seen Tyrone? I replied with reverence 
that I had seen him with the Lord Deputy [Essex]. She looked up with much 
choler and grief in her countenance and said, “Oh now it mindeth me that 
you was one who saw this man [Essex] elsewhere,” and hereat she dropped a 
tear and smote her bosom. She held in her hand a golden cup, which she 
often put to her lips, but in sooth her heart seemeth too full to lack more 
filliug. . . . Her Majesty inquired of some matters which I had written. 
I read some verses, whereat she smiled once and was pleased tosay: “. . | 
When thou dost feel creeping time at thy gate these fooleries will please thee 
less ; I am past my relish for such matters ; thou seeth my bodily meat doth 
not suit me well. I have eaten but one ill tasted cake since yesternight.”’+ 

This is certainly a melancholy, even a pathetic picture of 
imperial sorrow. Elizabeth, it is true, was getting old, was 
perhaps failing in health, although she danced galliards 
the following year, and made a brave show of health and 
spirits before the ambassadors ; but her grief, it cannot be 
questioned, was not the mere effect of impaired health or 
declining powers. 

A letter in the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh of about 
this date is cited by Birch} :—‘She sleepeth not so much by 
day as she used, neither taketh rest by night. Her delight 





* See page 122, post. 


t “ Nuge Antique,” Vol. II., p. 79. Sir John Harrington was the author of the 
Metamorphosis of Ajax and the translator of the Orlando Furioso. 


t Birch, Vol. IL, p. 506. 
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is to sit in the dark, and sometimes, with shedding tears, to 
bewail Essex.” In Raumur there are citations from letters 
from the French Ambassador to the same effect, assigned 
to the end of May or beginning of June of the following 
year, but as the French correspondence is inexact in its 
dates, it is not clear that it ought not to have been assigned 
to June, 1601, as the Queen was in progress and paying a visit 
to her nobles at their country seats in the summer of 1602, 
and was not then at Court. She told the French Ambas- 
sador, Comte Harlay de Beaumont, “That she was tired of 
life, that there was nothing which now contented her mind,* 
or in which she took delight. She talked to him of Essex 
with sighs, and almost with tears. That she had foreseen 
his impatient spirit would entangle him, that she had 
warned him, that she had two years before advised the 
Earl to content himself with pleasing her on all occasions, 
and not show such an insolent contempt towards her as he 
did.” + 

Endowed with an elastic spirit and considerable love of 
life, the Queen seems to have rallied greatly in the follow- 
ing year, and wholly to have shaken off her melancholy 
and depression, if indeed her gaiety were not wholly for 
state purposes assumed. 

She went on progress to Sir Wm. Russell at Chiswick, 
then to Mr. Coppinger, and in July was at Harefield, the 
seat of the Lord Keeper Egerton, where she was splendidly 
entertained, subsequently returning: to Oatlands at the 
end of August, where she remained until October, when 
she went to Richmond. Letters from her courtiers in 
attendance apprise us of the state of her mended health 
and spirits. 


* “ Lasse de vivre, n’ayant plus rien qui lui contentat l’esprit, n'y 4 quoi elle prit 
plaisir.” 


t Birch, Vol II., p. 505. Raumur, Vol. IL, p. 451. 
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On the preceding 29th of May (for which read 19th) the 
(Queen gave a grand ball and entertainment to the Duke of 
Nevers, the French Ambassador at Richmond, and after 
dinner opened the ball with him in a galliarde, which she 
danced with admirable skill for her age.* On her showing 
the ambassador her foot and leg—Miss Strickland suggests 
‘“ankle”—he gallantly kissed her foot. In the same year 
early in January, having entered some months before 
on her 70th year, she, at a ball, danced before Virginio 
Orisini, Duke of Graciano.+ 

On the 9th August, 1602, Sir Robert Cecil writes to his 
friend Sir G. Carew: “Blessed be God, I saw not Her 
Majesty so well these dozen years.” About this time a new 
favourite—to counterpoise William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was of the Essex faction—Clanricarde, was in- 
troduced at court, and became, from his singular likeness 
to the late Earl of Essex, a special favourite. Some corres- 
pondence printed by Mr. Lingardt{ explains this in detail. 
“The young earl resembles much the late Earl of Essex, 
and is growing to be a favourite. He courts it in the best 
manner, and is graced by all, being in special grace and 


favour with the greatest of all. . . . He is in special 
favour with Her Majesty, but hath many that malign 
him. . . . Flatterers say that he resembles Essex. 


The Queen dissembles and says she cannot love him, inas- 
much as he recalls her sorrow for that nobleman. j 
The Queen is restored to health for the present. Her eye 
is still lively; she has good spirits, and is fond of life—for 
which God be thanked.”§ 


* Raumur, p. 450; Lingard, Vol. VI., p. 320, under date of April 28th. 
t Lingard, Vol. VL., p. 320. 
t Vol. VI., p. 309. ‘‘ Carew Correspondence,” Vol. LXXXVIIL., C.S., p. 128. 


§ He subsequently, and after the Queen's death, married the widow of Essex. Lini- 
gard, /b., p. 309, under date Nov. 17 and Dec. 15, 
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On the 19th of September the Earl of Worcester writes 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury: ‘‘ We are frolic here in court, 
much dancing in the privy chamber of country dances 
before the Queens Majesty, who is exceedingly pleased 
therewith. Irish tunes are at this time most pleasing [in 
reference to Clanricarde], but in winter Lullaby [an old 
song of Mr. Bird’s, organist of the Chapel Royal] will be in 
more request.” On the 23rd Fulke Greville writes from 
the Court to the Countess of Shrewsbury: ‘‘ The best news 
I can write your ladyship is of the Queen’s health and 
disposition of body, which I assure you is excellent good, 
and I have not seen her every way better disposed these 
many years.” 

Her Majesty remained at Oatlands, whence these letters 
were written, till the 8th of October, and then returned to 
Richmond, purposing to visit Lord Hertford, and remain- 
ing at Richmond until the middle of November, when she 
went to London to her palace at Whitehall.* Early in 
December she proceeded on a visit to Mr. Secretary Cecil, 
after which she was entertained and feasted by the Earl of 
Nottingham, one of his stoutest allies and friends, and the 
Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s household as well as 
Lord Admiral. These feastings stayed the Court here at 
Christmas. 

In the same month of September, but a little earlier, 
Lord Henry Howard writes to his correspondent, the 
Earl of Mar, in Scotland: “The Queen, our Sovereign, 
never was so gallant these many years, nor so set upon 
jollity.” + 

The Court remained in London, at Whitehall, till about 


* The Queen’s chief residences were—Nonsuch, Oatlands, Whitehall, Greenwich, 
Richmond, and Windsor. 


+ Secret correspondence of Cecil with James, 1766, p. 231. 
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the 21st of January, 1603, when it removed to Richmond,* 
remaining there until the Queen’s death on the 24th of 
March. 

So far all the correspondence and letters of the time 
refer to the Queen’s undoubted health and spirits, up to a 
period shortly before her removal to Richmond. About 
this time, however, she had a cold, and the Countess of 
Nottingham was taken ill at Richmond and remained so 
for some days, and was visited by the Queen, and some 
time before the 28th of February, she, the Queen’s cousin, 
died. 

The event is referred to in the contemporary history. 
Mr. Chamberlain, of the Court of Wards, the Pepys of his 
day, writes, on the 28th of February, 1602-3 :— 


The Countess of Nottingham is lately dead, which the Lord Admiral, her 
husband, takes exceeding grievously. 


Sir Robert Cecil, about the same date, writes to his 
crony and most confidential friend, Sir Michael Hicks :— 


This being an ill day with the Queen, who keeps in upon the news of my 
Lady Nottingham.t 


The next date I am able to supply is that of Thursday, 
13th (3rd) of March, when she refused admission to the 
French Ambassador for a few days, assigning as a reason 
the Countess of Nottingham’s death, ‘“‘for whom she has 
shed many tears and manifested great affliction.” On the 
9th of March, Cecil writes of the Queen’s health— 


Until the ten or twelve days last past, I never beheld other show of 


sickness, She hath a good appetite, and neither cough nor fever, yet she 
cannot sleep. 


On the 12th, her cousin germane, Sir Robert Carey, 





* Miss Strickland places the removal earlier, viz.,on the 14th, which agrees wit 
Raumur, 459. 


t This letter is undated, but the reference indicates its pertinence, and Cecil's 
singular craft is shown by the context. The news is written ‘‘ Ye hwes.” The letter is 
printed by Ellis, Vol. IV., 3rd series, p. 150. 
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came to see her. On the 17th, she so far rallies that she 
will give an interview to Rutland, who was the stepson 
of Essex and his co-conspirator, and also a friend of 
Osborne. 

The next piece of authentic history which takes up the 
story of the Queen’s death, is the account given by this Sir 
Robert Carey, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, the grandson 
of Mary Boieyn and brother of Lady Scrope, already re- 
ferred to. He, the fourth son of Lord Hunsdon, succeeded 
his father as Lord Marcher, or Lord Warden of the Marches 
in the North. He left memoirs of his life, which were 
in MS. during Birch’s life, although referred to by him. 
He cites them in his “ Negociations,” p. 206 (1749), but 
the memoirs were not printed until 1750. This is the 
Earl’s narrative (Ed. 1808, p. 115) and Birch, “ Negocia- 
tions,” &e., at p. 206 :-— 


I took my journey from Northumberland about the end of the year 1602. 
When I came to Court [viz., in March, 1603,] I found the Queen ill disposed, 
and she kept her inner lodging ; yet she, hearing of my arrival, sent for me. I 
found her in one of her withdrawing chambers, sitting low upon her cushions, 
She called me to her; I kissed her hand, and told her it was my chiefest 
happiness to see her in safety and in health, which I wished might long 
continue. She took me by the hand, and wrung it hard, and said, “ No, Robin, 
I am not well,” and then discoursed with me of her indisposition, and that her 
heart had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days ; and in her discourse she 
fetched not so few as forty or fifty great sighs. I was grieved at the first to 
see her in this plight, for in all my lifetime before, I never knew her fetch a 
sigh, but when the Queen of Scots was beheaded. Then [viz., in 1587], upon 
my knowledge, she shed many tears and sighs, manifesting her innocence, that 
she never gave consent to the death of that Queen. 

I used the best words I could to persuade her from this melancholy 
humour ; but I found by her it was too deep rooted in her heart, and hardly 
to be removed. This was upon a Saturday night [the 12th March*], and she 
gave command that the great closet should be prepared for her to go to chapel 
the next morning. The Queen did not attend chapel, but had cushions laid 
for her in the privy chamber hard by the closet door, and there she heard 
service. 








* On the 3rd March, Sir John Carey, his brother, went as Lieut.-Governor to Berwick 
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From that day forwards she grew worse and worse. She remained upon 
her cushions four days and nights at the least. All about her could not 
persuade her, either to take any sustenance or go to bed. 

The Queen grew worse and worse, because she would be so, none about 
her being able to persuade her to go to bed. My Lord Admiral [the Earl of 
Nottingham] was sent for, who by reason of my sister’s death, that was his 
wife (she died about the 28th of February, or a day or two before), had 
absented himself some fortnight from Court. What by fair means, what by 
force, he got her to bed. There was no hope of her recovery, because she 
refused all remedies. 

At the Queen’s bedside—his sister Philadelphia, Lady 
Scrope, to whom the ring had been sent, being present—he 
remained till the room was cleared of all but the women 
in attendance, news being brought to him of the Queen’s 
death between one and two on the morning of the 24th. 

I have advanced a little too rapidly in order to maintain 
a consecutive narrative. But in the Hatfield MSS., Vol. 
XCII., No. 19, there is this passage :— 

Many were of opinion that the Queen’s distress of mind was occasioned 
by the death of the Earl of Essex [he had been dead, now more than two 
years], but all agree that before her sickness grew considerable, viz. on the 4th 
or 5th of March, she discovered an unusual melancholy, both in her countenance 


and behaviour, and obstinately refused all remedies prescribed by her phy- 
sicians. 


On the 19th—the 9th of March—the French Ambas- 
sador, M. de Beaumont, writes a report to his royal master 
of the Queen’s health, and says :— 

Elizabeth’s health is very indifferent, sickness only, and not her grief at 
the Countess of Nottingham’s death, as she alleged in excuse to me, has prevented 
her from showing herself. 

So the Queen alleges—nearly a hundred years before 
this story of the ring—that it is the Countess of Notting- 
ham’s death, and not sickness, from which she suffers. 

On the 17th of March the Earl of Northumberland 
writes to King James :— 


That for 20 days the Queen has slept very little ; that her illness was 
kept secret the first 12 days, but that it had been assigned among other causes 
to the Countess of Nottingham’s death. 
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But having proceeded so far, I will now furnish the 
reports of the French Ambassador, as sent to his Sovereign, 
correcting the dates, but otherwise as published in Raumur. 


March 9th.—She [the Queen] has not had any sleep during this time, and 
eats much less than usual. Though she has no actual fears, she suffers much 
from incessant restlessness. . . . It is certain a deep melancholy is visible 
in her countenance and in her actions. On the 12th, as I have pointed out, 
Sir Robert Cary saw her, and has described what he saw. 


On the 14th, under date of the 24th, the Ambassador 
writes :— 


The Queen was given up three days ago. She had lain long in a cold 
sweat, and had not spoken. A short time previously she said, “I wish not 
to live any longer, but desire to die. ‘She takes no medicine whatever, and 
has only kept her bed two days [i.¢., from the 12th, which accords with 
Carey’s account]. Before this she would on no account do so, for fear, as some 
suppose, of a prophecy that she should die in her bed. 


In a report four days later, viz., March 18th, and dated 
the 28th, he says :— 


The Queen is already quite exhausted, and sometimes for two or three 
hours does not speak a word. For the last two days she has her finger almost 
always in her mouth, and sits upon cushions without rising or lying down, her 
eyes open and fixed on the ground. 


Two days before her death, viz., on the 22nd of March, 
under date of April Ist, he says— 

The Queen is drawing near her end, and has been given up by all the 

physicians, They have put her into bed almost by force, after she has been 


sitting on cushions for ten days. . . . . (In the Lansdowne MSS., Vol. 
LXXXIX., No. 9.) 


There is a later letter, written March 25th, the day after 
her death, which adds these details :— 


For almost three weeks the Queen suffered from low melancholy and stupor, 
not without signs of a distempered brain. She could be prevailed on, neither 
by entreaties, arguments, nor artifices, to take the least medicine. 

The energy of her mind she retained to the last moment, but she lost he 
speech three days before her death. 


These are, as briefly and compendiously as I could give 
them, the authentic and undeniable facts of history con- 
cerning this little romantic episode and story of a ring. 
Authentic and undeniable facts, because they are based on 
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letters and documents of the time which have no reference 
to the ring, and which were contemporary reports, made, 
not to sustain any hypothesis, but in the confidential 
relations of daily life. Summarised, I say they prove that 
Essex did receive a ring enshrining the portrait of the 
Queen, which she had probably worn, and which he 
retained. Next, that the Queen, previously in tolerable 
health, did attend the deathbed of the Countess of Not- 
tingham, therein confirming Osborne and Dudley Carleton, 
and did from the very day and hour of that painful inter- 
view, mortally sicken, and ultimately die. I pass over the 
vindictive story told in Dodd’s “Church History,” derived 
from the Stonyhurst MSS. of Parsons, and cited, with 
commendable discretion and without allusion to the 
authority, by Dr. Lingard, viz., that the Queen had visions 
of remorse, and saw herself burning in hell flames—as 
absurdly and malevolently false and unworthy of notice. 
I cannot conclude my story, however, without a brief 
reference to the emotional and romantic circumstances 
attending the death of this great Queen, this noble person- 
ality, or without asking you to consider the historic aspects 
of this fossil and preserved-skeleton species of narrative. 
We can many of us recall the moving, highly pathetic, 
and, indeed, most powerful and awe-inspiring picture 
presented by Madame Ristori of the last declining hours of 
the great Queen, as enshrined in the play written expressly 
for her (Madame Ristori) Elizabeth Reine d’ Angleterre, 
which embodies much of the story I have now so prosaically 
told. I saw her in June, 1863, in London, when she was 
in the enjoyment of her ripest powers, in this her grandest 
part. It was the realistic portrayal of the scene of history 
that Sir Robert Carey and Lady Scrope witnessed, and 
which he has so vividly described. I expressed my 
impressions at that time, when the striking and dignified 
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presence of the actress, as she looked and moved a very 
Queen, were fresh in my mind, and before Time’s effacing 
finger had dimmed the mental picture. 

She was “the tall and graceful woman of fair com- 
plexion, fine eyes, and exquisite hands,” of Naunton’s 
description. The woman who had known such dire 
reverses, from the time when she was ‘‘the dearest sister, 
sweet sister Temperance,” of her loving brother, or when 
dragged, at dead of night, from her bed at Ashridge to 
the Tower, to be there, as all feared, summarily executed 
at Mary’s instance—the woman who had made this 
England, who had held the proudest court, the greatest 
sway in Christendom. But she was now old and haggard 
and dishevelled, and as she sat silent, motionless, her finger 
in her mouth like some ancient Sibyl, volcanic fires of wrath 
and passion yet burning in her bosom—as her rebuke to 
Robert Cecil showed—rising with labour and pain and 
stabbing with her rusty sword at the arras, she seemed 
to me as grand, as weird, as full of awe as any figure in 


the tragedy of the antique world—the closing hours of 


Cesar or even of Cicero in Plutarch not being more 
pathetic. But I prefer to give the impression I then 
received in the very words I then used, albeit hyper- 
enthusiastic, as being nearer the truth than those 
I could frame now. I inquired how should I describe 
the impersonation of an artist who comprehended to the 
utmost the significance of the character and scenes she 
represented, and then wrote :— 

What shall we say—that we have seen the head of Medusa, and not been 
stricken to stone—that we were not awed by the Sibyl—that we had looked 
tranquilly on the accumulated horrors and agony of Poussin’s picture of the 
Plague—that we had sorrowfully witnessed the figure of a living being, a 
woman, too, on the dissecting-table ; had watched the cruel knife, the line fine 
as a hair it made on the palpitating flesh ; have shut our eyes, and heard the 


dull, grating sound, known every aspect of whatever is terrible, hated, most 
prosaic in unredeemed human agony, and have still seen something more 
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terrible, awe-inspiring, sad, than even these ? Ristori’s emotional and 
too vivid representation of the heavily-stricken Queen—the curses in her look 


as she hurled her imprecations at the dying Countess—will long outlast in 
memory all spoken phrase. 


The sad faces that wandered up and down in the Hall of Eblis—the 
melancholy sufferer’s woful look, while owning vitality, in the business-like 
narrative of De Foe—the stricken terror of the wan figures that moved deso- 
late in Pompeian streets, in the pages of Strabo, or after the sack of Jerusalem, 
in Josephus’ story—the cold shadow of Dido’s freezing look, as reflected on her 
false and perjured lover—the look of the last woman hanged,—none of these 
have been more vividly impressed on the mind ; and yet this was but a player, 
but a player who knew what elements went to the making of authentic history. 
How much of genuine passion, and anguish, and heart-rending sorrow true 
history may enshrine. We saw init at one gleam, and as by a lightning flash, the 
life laid bare, from that wet Palm Sunday when, in a very tempest, Elizabeth was 
taken by boat through the Traitors’ Gate to the Tower, whence so few emerged 
alive. We followed her in her long imprisonments—the shadow of the 
headsman’s axe always above her—watched, aspersed, intrigued against—her 
smallest acts, her most innocent gestures, her most girlish and natural instincts, 
noted, misrepresented, and maligned; removed from one jail to another— 
to Ashridge, Woodstock, Whitehall, and the Tower ; her final triumph—the 
fond pupil of Ascham; until as she rode through London streets, amid 
the thundering shouts of an applauding nation ; or as again, in later years, 
asshe headed her troops at Tilbury, or when launching forth herimpromptu Latin 
philippic at the Polish Ambassador ; her womanly vanity, the womanly clinging 
affection which made her rush to write her account of the incident to Essex, and 
which runs like a thread of gold through all the web and weft of changing years 
—all seemed clear. This was the nature, the splendid nature, we saw before 
us, in ruin and decay. 


This is my story. It may be insignificant and trivial, 
but I cannot so regard it. The closing scenes of the life 
of the grandest feminine figure in all history—a very 
woman, sensuous, even weak in vanity; who, whether 
virgin as her friends painted, or foul as her ecclesiastical 
enemies besmirched her, founded the lines of this vast 
empire, and was the mighty mother of unnumbered king- 
doms yet to be—is one which cannot be declared without 
interest. In this story, truth may be stranger than fiction ; 
but it is true, and truth and romance unite. Yet I prefer 
ending my paper with no praise of mine, but the words of 
her godson, and say: “ Her mind was oftime like the gentle 
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air that cometh from the west in a summer morn—'twas 
sweet and refreshing to all around her. Her speech did 
win all affections, and her subjects did try to show all love 
to*her commands ; for she would say her state did require 
her to command what she knew her people would willingly 
do from their own love to her. . . . Who would withhold 
a show of love and obedience when their sovereign said it 
was their own choice, and not hercompulsion. . . . When 
she smiled it was a pure sunshine that every one did choose 
to bask in, if they could; but anon came a storm from a 
sudden gathering of clouds, and the thunder fell in wond- 
rous manner on all alike. I never did find greater show of 
understanding and learning than she was blessed with, and 
whoever liveth longer than I can, will look back and 
become laudator temporis acti.”* 


* Sir John Harrington, ‘‘Nugw Antique,” Vol. IL, pp. 133, 141. 
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THOMAS OLDHAM BARLOW, R.A. 


BY HARRY THORNBER. 


HIS famous engraver was born at Oldham, 4th August, 
1824. Like most artists who have made a name for 
themselves he displayed, when very young, considerable 
talent as a draughtsman, and on leaving school, at Oldham, 
his father apprenticed him for six years to Messrs. Stephen- 
son and Royston, the well known engravers, of Manchester. 
Stephenson was a very good line-engraver, and amongst 
other works, he engraved the greater part of the illustrations 
in Charles Swain’s ‘‘ The Mind, and other Poems,” published 
by Tilt and Bogue, in 1841. During his apprenticeship 
Barlow attended the then recently established School of 
Design, in this city, and as a pupil there made such 
progress that in 1846 he was fortunate enough to secure a 
prize of ten guineas, offered by the Council of the Man- 
chester School of Design, “ for the best original design, in 
one colour only, suitable for a muslin print, and composed 
of foliage, geometrical figures or other conventional 
ornament.” This prize was awarded to Barlow for a drawing 
entitled “Cullings from Nature.” 
After his apprenticeship was completed, Barlow deter- 
mined to try his fortune in London, there not being a good 
opening for a line-engraver in Manchester. Before setting 
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out he looked about for a picture by some painter of repute, 
for the purpose of making an engraving which could 
be shown as a specimen of his skill in engraving and 
serve as an introduction to any one from whom he 
might seek employment. In the Manchester Exhibition 
of the time there was a picture entitled “Courtship,” by 
John Phillip, a painter who afterwards became very 
famous, but was at that time hardly known. This picture, 
whose largest dimension was nineteen inches, represents 
two lovers in earnest conversation and unconscious enjoy- 
ment of their happiness. Phillip asked but a small price 
for it, yet Barlow had not the money, nor could he 
induce any friend in Manchester to find it for him, so he 
was perforce obliged to go to London, trusting to such 
recommendation as he could obtain. He settled in London, 
in inexpensive lodgings in Ebury Street, early in 1847, and 
amongst his letters of introduction was one to a gentleman 
who kindly undertook to pay for any moderately priced 
picture which he considered suitable for engraving. 

Having obtained this promise, Barlow eagerly set off 
next morning to the British Institution in Pall Mall. Here 
he was delighted to see the identical picture, “ Courtship,” 
upon which he had set his heart at Manchester in the year 
preceding. He inquired the price. Twenty-seven pounds, 
or seven pounds more than his patron had promised to 
advance. He had to retrace his steps and inform hig 
patron of the amount required, who, to his joy, paid the 
price for him. 

Barlow now set off to 50, College Street, Camden Town, 
to interview John Phillip, who readily acceded to his 
request to buy the picture at the painter’s price, and allow 
him the copyright. 

At this date line engraving was all the vogue, so as soon 
as the Exhibition was over Barlow commenced to engrave 
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the picture in that manner, and when the plate was com- 
pleted he had a tedious and wearying time, searching for a 
publisher to purchase it. At last he found one, who in- 
formed him line engraving was out of date, and that it 
would be necessary to re-engrave some portions of the 
plate. Barlow set to work again, and, leaving only some 
minor portions in line, reproduced his picture in the 
‘‘stipple and line” manner. It is distressing to state that 
after executing his task twice over, and the prints were 
sold, the financial result was unsatisfactory, there being 
absolutely no profit. : 

Although Barlow received no money for his handiwork, 
the reputation he made, not only for himself, but for John 
Phillip, was considerable. His friendship with the latter 
prospered from the date of his first visit to Camden Town, 
and continued until the decease of the painter in 1867, a 
period of over twenty years. What Thomas Landseer’s 
graver has done for his brother Sir Edwin, Thomas Old- 
ham Barlow’s has done for John Phillip. 

Barlow’s first exhibited work was at the Gallery of the 
Society of British Artists, in 1849, and was entitled “The 
Wanderer.” His first appearance at the Academy was 
in 1851, with a drawing called “Highland Bridge, Kin- 
gussie, Inverness-shire.” Since that date he has contributed 
to the Academy exhibitions over forty works, the prin- 
cipal ones being as follows :— 

After John Phillip:—‘The Spanish Gipsy Mother,” 
“Prayer in Spain,” “ Portrait of Augustus Egg, A.R.A.” 
“H.R.H. The Prince Consort” (painted for Aberdeen), 
“The House of Commons in 1860,” “Dona Pepita,” 
“Seville—Todo es Amor (a Thing of Beauty is a Joy for 
Ever),” “The Prison Window,” “ Prayer,” “La Gloria, a 
Spanish Wake,” “Faith,” “Dolores,” ‘Breakfast in the 
Highlands.” After Sir John Everett Millais, R.A. :—“ The 
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Huguenot,” “ First Sermon,” “Second Sermon,” “ Awake,” 
“Asleep,” “John Fowler, Esq.,” “Sir J. Paget,” “The 
Duke of Westminster,” “Sir W.S. Bennett,” ‘“ Effie Deans,” 
“A Jersey Lily (Mrs. Langtry),” “Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone,” “The Bride of Lammermoor,” “ Right Hon. John 
Bright,” “Alfred (Lord) Tennyson,” “The Stowaway,” 
“Cardinal Manning,” “Henry Irving,” “Cardinal New- 
man,” “Marquis of Salisbury.” After Henry Wallis :— 
“The Death of Chatterton.” After James Sant, R.A. :— 
“ Mother and Child,” “Her Majesty and Grandchildren.” 
After F. W. Topham :—“ Making Nets.” After W. P. 
Frith, R.A. :-—‘“ Charles Dickens.” After Madame H. 
Browne :—“ Sisters of Mercy.” After Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler: “Sir Isaac Newton.” After Sir E. Landseer :—“ Little 
Strollers.” After D. Maclise, R.A. :—*“ Dr. Quain.” 

Besides these, Barlow has produced many other plates, 
including an etching of Turner’s “Festival of the Vint- 
age,” a splendid subject. This was done for a charitable 
purpose, and not many impressions were taken. Before 
the engraver died he was engaged in finishing this plate in 
mezzotint, and it was published in 1890. 

When an exhibition of the works of John Phillip was 
held at South Kensington, in 1873, Barlow undertook the 
collection of the pictures and the compilation of the 
catalogue. He also did the same kind service for his 
friend, Thomas Creswick, R.A. The titles of these are as 
follows: 1. ‘A Catalogue of the Works of John Phillip, R.A., 
exhibited at the London International Exhibition 1873, 
compiled by his executor, Thomas Oldham Barlow. This 
contains a list of 220 works. 2. “ A Catalogue of the Works 
of Thomas Creswick, R.A., exhibited at the London 
International Exhibition, 1873, compiled by Thomas 
Oldham Barlow.” This contains a list of 109 works. 
Each of these volumes includes a short memoir. 
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He was, in 1873, elected an honorary member of the 
Manchester Academy of Fine Arts. He was elected a 
member of the Etching Club, and was for many years 
secretary to that body. By special invitation of the Art 
Department he succeeded Mr. E. J. Lane, as Director of 
the Etching Class at South Kensington. He was elected 
an Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy in 1873, and 
an A.R.A. in 1876. When S. Cousins, R.A., became an 
Honorary Retired Royal Academician in 1881, Barlow was 
elected an R.A. with all the honours. 

The best portrait of Thomas Oldham Barlow is that 
by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1886 (Millais’ solitary exhibit that year), and now in the 
possession of the Corporation of Oldham, a most fitting 
memorial of him for his native town to own and be proud 
of. Besides this, John Phillip painted a likeness of Barlow 
while in the act of engraving ‘“ The Huguenot,” by Millais— 
to my mind not only Millais’s finest picture, but Barlow’s 
finest engraving. 

A writer in the City News, January 4, 1890, thus 
refers to him: ‘‘ Whenever there was a kindly act to 
be done, an artist to be assisted in distress, a brother 
engraver to be helped or advised, a good word to be said, 
or a generous task to be performed, Barlow was among 
the foremost in the matter. No member of the Academy 
was more respected and cordially esteemed.” It is grati- 
fying to record that he died fairly well off—his_per- 
sonalty has been proved over £11,000—the money being 
left to his wife and two daughters. I have a letter 
in my possession, dated November 22, 1882, the latter 
portion of which reads, “I shall be glad to present your 
[the Manchester] Literary Club a proof of my engraving of 
Millais’s portrait of Tennyson. I ask that at one of your 
meetings you will kindly name this.” This offer was most 
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gladly accepted by the Club, and the admirable engraving 
is prized by the members, not only for its artistic value, 
but as a remembrance of the kindly donor. 

Barlow died on December 24th (Christmas Eve), 1889, 
at his residence, Auburn Lodge, Victoria Road, Kensington, 
and by his decease we have lost a great artist at a time 
when we ean ill afford to do so. The art of engraving has 
for years past been under a cloud, and when in 1887 we 
lost Sarmuel Cousins, and then in 1889 Thomas Oldham 
Barlow followed him, the two best mezzotint engravers 
of the present generation passed away, and there seems 
little likelihood of the gap being filled. 

In the Manchester Guardian, December 28, 1889, there is 


this remark—*“ He was almost the last of the great school of 


English line-engravers. Where are we to look for his suc- 
cessor?” If the writer of that article means to imply that 
Barlow was a line-engraver, he is in error, because nearly all, 
if not all, his engravings are in the mixed manner, mezzo- 
tint predominating with etching and stipple, not much line 
being used, and for that reason he is classed along with 
Cousins, who also used the mixed method, as a mezzotint 
engraver, although neither of them engraved in pure 
mezzotint as did the finest engravers of the eighteenth 
century, such as Valentine Green, Richard Earlom, James 
Mc. Ardell, John Raphael Smith, William Ward, and a host 
of others. 

Cousins, the foremost engraver of this century in his 
own particular line, was apprenticed to a mezzotint 
engraver, Samuel William Reynolds, and his early plates 
are engraved in that manner, but later on he used the 
mixed method, introducing etching and stippling into his 
mezzotinting. Mr. Barlow, as has been shown, was appren- 
ticed to a line-engraver, and shortly afterwards introduced 
mezzotint into his line-engraving, and as the art of line- 
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engraving was dying, he stuck to that method (the mixed) 
to the end; so that, although he commenced his career as 
a line-engraver, he finished as a mezzotinter, and it is 
by the latter style he will be designated. 

There are a few men at the present moment trying to 
revive mezzotint engraving, and I sincerely trust they will 
succeed in their laudable endeavours. So far they have 
produced no plates anything like equal to the finest 
examples after Sir Joshua Reynolds, published about one 
hundred years ago; but I hope they will persevere, and 
not rest content until they have equalled the work of that 
day. It seems a disgrace that in an age characterised by so 
many improvements in many ways, a great art should be 
nearly lost, because people are content to accept and hang 
on their walls mechanical reproductions instead of artistic 
ones. Fifty or sixty years ago we had a school of line- 
engravers that any country might be proud of. Witness all 
the fine line engravings after Turner, and such illustrated 
books as Rogers’s “Italy,” and “ Poems,” with vignettes 
after Stothard and Turner. We have no such engravings 
now, nor such illustrated books, this art being completely 
lost, and not likely to be revived in our day; but mezzo- 
tint engraving is more quickly done, and we may hope for 
a revival of that art before the next century comes in. 
This art, though not invented by an Englishman, very early 
began to be practised by English hands, and in a very 
short time came to be considered as an essentially English 
art, and it is to be hoped that in the future we may rear a 
school of mezzotinters equal to those of bygone days, and 
thus keep up the old tradition. 

I trust that sooner or later a good representative collec- 
tion of Barlow's engravings will be placed in the perma- 
nent galleries of the Manchester Corporation, not only to 
do honour to a Lancashire man, but as a tribute to the 
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artistic excellence of the work of one who, although not 
the first engraver of his day (being second only to Samuel 


Cousins), will always take a very high rank amongst 
English engravers. 

Since this paper was written the Oldham Corporation 
have acquired a nearly perfect collection of Barlow's 
engravings, and it is to them I am indebted for the 
materials for the following list. My thanks are also due 
to the Oldham authorities for permission to reproduce 
Millais’s admirable portrait of the subject of this sketch. 


ENGRAVINGS BY THOMAS OLDHAM BARLOW, R.A. 


Courtship. Painted by John Phillip, R.A. 

Luther Burning the Pope’s Bull at Worms. 1854. 

The Festival of the Vintage. Painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 1856. 

The Huguenot Lover. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., RA. 1857. 

Prince Consort. Painted by John Phillip, R.A. 1858, 

Joseph Marie Jacquard, Inventor. After Bonnefond. 1862. 

Richard Roberts, Civil Engineer. After T. Kippingille. 1862. 

Samuel Crompton, Inventor. Painted by Allingham. 1862. 

Joshua Heilmann, Inventor. 1862. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, Inventor. Painted by T. Gainsborough, R.A. 1862. 

Dr. Edmund Cartwright. Painted by Robert Fulton. 1862. 

John Kay. 1862. 

William Radcliffe. Painted by Huquaire. 1862. 

Her Majesty the Queen Visiting the Wounded after the Crimean War, 1856. 
Painted by J. Barrett. 1858. 

Hyde J. Clarke, Esq., Engineer and Surveyor. Painted by H. Morris. 1856. 

“jeld-Marshal H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge. 1860. 

Huntsman and Hounds. After Ansdell. 1860. 

The Prison Window. Painted by John Phillip, R.A. 1860. 

Charles Dickens, English Novelist. After Frith. 1861. 

Death of Thomas Chatterton, English Poet. After H. Wallis. 1861. 

Sir Isaac Newton, Natural Philosopher, Mathematician, and Astronomer. 
After G. Kneller. 1863. 

Sisters of Mercy. Painted by Mme. H. Browne. 1862. 

Mercy’s Dream. 1864. 

American Literary Men. 

Contains portraits of H. J. Tuckerman, O. Wendell Holmes, W. G. 

Sims, FitzG, Halleck, Nathaniel Hawthorne, H. W. Longfellow, 
N. Parker Willis, W. H. Prescott, Washington Irving, J. K. Paulding, 
R. Waldo Emerson, W. Cullen Bryant, J. P, Kennedy, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, and G. Bancroft, 
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The House of Commons, 1860. Painted by John Phillip, R.A. 

My First Sermon. After Millais. 1864, 

My Second Sermon. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A, 1866. 

Edwin Waugh, Lancashire Poet. 

Asleep. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 1867. 

Awake. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart, R.A. 1868. 

Portrait of a Clergyman. 1869. 

Hawking. 

Maternal Love. Painted by P. T. Van Wyngaerd. 1873. 

Coming Home. Painted by J. Phillip, R.A. 1874. 

Devotion. Painted by W. Hunt. 1873. 

John Platt, Esq., M.P. for Oldham, 1865-72. Painted by J. Sant, R.A. 1872, 

Sir James Paget, Bart., F.R.S., an eminent Surgeon. Painted by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart,, R.A. 1874. 

Prayer in Spain. Painted by J. Phillip, R.A. 1873. 

Sir William Sterndale Bennett, English Composer. Painted by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A. 1876. 

Her Majesty and Children—Princess Royal, Prince of Wales, and Duke of 
Edinburgh. Painted by James Sant, R.A. 1876. 

Dolores. After Phillip. 1875. 

Faith. After Phillip. 1875. 

Duke of Westminster. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 1877. 

La Gloria—A Wake in Spain. Painted by John Phillip, R.A. 1877. 

Private Theatricals. 1876. 

Effie Deans. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 1879. 

Bride of Lammermoor. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 1882. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Statesman. Painted by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A. 1881. 

First Kiss. Painted by Blanche Jenkins. 1881. 

Morning. Painted by R. Ansdell, R.A. 1881. 

The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., Statesman. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., R.A. 1882. 

Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 
1882. 

His Eminence Cardinal John Henry Newman, D.D. Painted by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A. 1884. 

Warm Corner. Painted by R. Ansdell, R.A. 1881. 

Henry Irving, Esq., Actor. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 1885. 

The Stowaway. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 1886. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., Statesman. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., R.A. 1887. 

The Festival of the Vintage. After Turner. 1890. 

The Wanderer. (Exhibited in 1849.) 

Augustus Egg., A.R.A. After J. Phillip, R.A. 

Dofia Pepita. After J. Phillip. R.A. 

Seville—Todo es Amor. After J. Phillip, R.A. 
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Breakfast in the Highlands. 

Sir John Fowler, Bart. After Millais. 

Frederick J. Toulmin, Esq. After G. Richmond, R.A. 

R. Lloyd Edwards, After Wells, R.A. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall. After Millais, R.A. 

Sir W. Mac.Kinnon. After Reid, R.S.A. 

E. W. Baring, Esq. After Lehmann. 

Dr. David Wilson. After Robertson. 

Henry Bell. 

Cornwall Legh. 

Lord George Gordon Byron, Baron of Rochdale, Poet. 

Nymphs Bathing. Painted by W. Etty, R.A. 

Sir Walter Scott, Novelist and Poet. 

Mealtime. 

Sir C. U. Aitchison, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, 1882-87. 
Painted by J. Pettie, R.A. 

Little Strollers. Painted by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 

M. W. Thoyts, Esq. Painted by J. C. Horsley, R.A. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

James Eden. Painted by J. Phillip, R.A. 

Baron Paul Julius Reuter. Painted by R. Lehmann. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S., Civil Engineer and Inventor. Painted by 
Rudolph Lehmann. 

Pets. Painted by R. Ansdell, R.A. 

Anticipation. 

El! Dr. Don Francisco de Paula Vigil, Painted by Ernest Charton. 

Isambard K. Brunel, F.R.S., Engineer. Painted by J. C. Horsley, R.A. 

Sir Robert Rawlinson, C.B., Civil Engineer. Painted by Philip Westcott. 

John Ericsson, Enginer. 

Dhunjeebhoy Nosserwanjee Camajee. 

Francis Alexander, 8th Earl of Kintore. Painted by H. S. Herrick. 

Countess of Kintore. Painted by H. S. Herrick. 

Alfred Darby, Esq. 

Portrait. 

Mrs. Lillie Langtry, Actress. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 

Wreck of the Minotaur. Painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

General W. Scott, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Army. 

Richard Quain, M.D., F.R.S., Physician. Painted by D. Maclise, R.A. 

Mrs. Reiss. Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 

Sir William Fairbairn, Bart., Civil Engineer. Painted by D. Maclise. 

F. P. Smith, Esq. 

W. Symington, Esq. 

Stephen Blair, Esq. 

John Bent, Esq. Painted by John Phillip, R.A. 

Mother and Child. 

C. Newdigate Newdigate, M.P. Painted by F. R. Say. 
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A. Gervise, Esq. Painted by P. A. Fraser, A.R.S.A. 
Thomas Brassey, Railway Contractor. 
Raffaello Sanzio, Painter. Painted by Raffaello. 
Ready to start for the Moors. 
Shooting. After Ansdell. 
Grouse. 
Partridge. 
Pheasant. 
Duck. 
Rabbit. 
Lunch. 
Flowers. 
Lion. 
Mrs. Fry in Newgate. 
George Washington at Home. 
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A MOUNTAIN WALK IN NORWAY.* 


BY ABEL HEYWOOD, JUNR. 


NHE majority of travellers in Norway content them- 
selves by driving along the roads which traverse the 
glorious valleys, or by sailing in comfortable steamers 
among the still grander fjords. It is not to be wondered at 
that this should be so, for such travelling is both easy and 
delightful. But there is another Norway, known only to 
more adventurous spirits, and to be found only by laborious 
“faring,” as Norwegians call it. When Jack, of beanstalk 
renown, got up that fine morning and climbed his mighty 
stalk, he found a new country at the top, and just so is it 
with the traveller in Norway, who, forsaking the ease of the 
deep valleys, climbs to the level of those hills which encom- 
pass fjords and valleys alike. He reaches a new land, the 
birthplace of the fosses he has seen roaring down the cliffs, 
and of the snows he has seen gleaming on the hill tops; 
a new land with mountains and valleys like the old one, 
but that the hills are lower, and the streams, mighty 
though they be, smaller. A new race of plants lives here, 
new birds and animals; the fir, and even the birch trees 





* It should be stated that this paper was written as an accompaniment to a number 
of photographs which were shown on the screen by the optical lantern. 
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are gone, though flowers and berries are in abundance ; no 
more stiff-necked little horses are to be seen, no sleepy 
cows, no tinkling sheep, but occasionally a herd of 
“rensdeer” as they are pleasantly called, may be seen on 
the distant snows ; the rype will struggle for her nest and 
sham a broken wing to draw the intruder from her brood; 
lemmings run, like little guinea-pigs, timidly away, but 
turn to bark like toy dogs when pursued; or the ermine, 
in his red summer dress, called by the delightful name 
“rdskat,” bold from his slight acquaintance with mankind, 
plays in the sun. 

In the summer months, nothing can be more delightful 
than life on the Norwegian mountains; the temperature is 
delicious, the atmosphere bright and exhilarating; the 
weather, as a rule, is good, though sometimes very far from 
that; but the accommodation for travellers is scanty, 
and often very indifferent. A most excellent and 
useful association, called the “Turist Forening,” exists in 
Norway, one of whose duties is to establish mountain huts 
in unfrequented parts, where travellers may sleep and 
obtain food ; and several regions previously all but inacces- 
sible to ordinary travellers, have been opened out by this 
most admirable undertaking. Membership is only a matter 
of four krone per annum, a sum which every traveller in 
the country would willingly pay if he knew the good work 
his subscription helped to do. 

A brief experience of a mountain district only rarely 
visited may be obtained from Hallingdal, one of the great 
roads leading from the western side of the country to 
Christiania, and it is to this district I am about to ask you 
to accompany me. 

Before we start out I should say that between the sea 
level and the great mountain plateau which was the 
original Norway, before ice and water delved and ploughed 
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in it its present deep valleys and fjords, there is an inter- 
mediate district from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the sea, 
which might almost be spoken of as the seter land. A 
seeter is a mountain dairy, used only in the summer; it is 
situated within the limits of altitude I have mentioned, 
and during the summer months of almost perpetual sun- 
light, is in the midst of the richest pasture. Hither, in 
the spring, the cattle and other animals, designated by the 
general title “kreaturer,” are driven, and here they 
remain, tended generally by the young girls of the farm 
establishments, during the summer, while the crops in the 
lower ground are growing and being harvested. The life 
of the girls is, one would think, extremely lonely, but they 
seem very happy and contented, and Bjérnsen says that 
when spring approaches a feeling of uneasiness sets in with 
them, which is the natural longing for the pure air and 
pastoral delights of the mountains. Not only so, but that 
the cattle are actuated by the same feelings, and if not 
driven upwards when the temperature begins to make the 
summer sojourn practicable, they will themselves set off 
in search of the higher altitudes where they have before 
experienced the pleasure of the Norwegian summer. 

I am afraid I have myself got a touch of this yearning. 
Of late years, when I had so far mastered the Norwegian 
tongue as to be able to ask my way about, I have, when I 
have visited Norway, betaken myself to the mountains for 
a few days, and the memory of that part of my holiday 
has always stayed longest and strongest in my grateful 
recollection. Last year I paid another visit, and spent all 
my time by the river side, on low ground, with the conse- 
quence that I have a feeling of a sort of incompleteness, 
and fancy I have neglected my opportunities; the older 
journeys come back to my mind and obliterate the last 
one, and thus is it that in this paper I want to have the 
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pleasure to myself of recalling one of the earlier experiences. 
Skipping the intermediate country, we-will commence our 
journey at Sundre, an excellent station on the Upper 
Hallingdal road. We have with us a man, Jonas, with his 
horse and light cart, and he has borne us company during 
the two preceding days. 

At nine we set off in two carts, Jonas still keeping with 
us. We made enquiry before leaving as to whether we 
should take on horses for the mountains, but the land- 
lord’ seemed to think we should get them further on, 
though he had not a very distinct idea; it is pretty evident 
that few travellers go by the route we are taking. The 
first stage, to Hammersbéen is about ten kilos, but all 
up hill, so that we had to walk the whole way, or near it, 
in a broiling sun. Scenery beautiful all the way. We 
stopped here half an hour, and photographed an old 
store house (stabbur), which is a good specimen, and 
also a long view looking back, which, as long views 
often turn out, was a failure. We went into an old 
cottage close by, a real old peasant’s house. There 
was no stove, but a big open hearth, and a chimney 
you could drive a carriole up; rafters and joists are 
painted gaudily; two wooden beds, on one of which is 
painted the names of the man and woman whose bridal 
bed it was; wooden bowls and utensils all round the room, 
and a long white scrubbed table, with a bench at each side 
of it. The man brought us a huge basin of “suur melk,” 
which we all of us took more of than was good for us, and 
then the horses were ready again. 

Next station, Yeglum; very bad road, but Jonas still 
with us, which is a comfort. The road is bad, the scenery 
fine, the river still on our left, and we are mounting at 
every step. The station is a wretched place. We asked 
for all we could have in the way of food, and explained 
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to the two ill-looking women that we wanted horses to 
carry our traps over the mountains. They were not 
very ready to help us to anything, but seemed anxious 
that we should stop at their shanty till morning. They 
provided us with some eggs, potatoes, and sticks of salt, and 
also with hot water, from which we made soup de Liebig, and 
after a sumptuous meal, on the above-named delicacies 
we sallied out to see about the horses. An old stammering 
fellow with a jacket, toothless jaws, and his hands in his 
pockets, jabbered to us, and with the assistance of Jonas, 
who acted as a sort of interpreter, we made out that the 
Tourist’s Hut was nine hours away, that the old fellow could 
only let us have one horse, and that he wanted no end of 
money for that. Here wasa mess! We sat at the end of 
the house and argued the point. I declared we would go back 
rather than accept those terms, and that we must go back 
if we could not get horses. At last Jonas, who was 
frightened at the idea of our turning back, suggested that 
he and his wonderful Gréen should go on with us. The 
price of the old stammerer was bated down to 32 kr. to the 
lake near Vik, and then came a fresh character on the 
scene. Old toothless was not going to do it himself, and 
his worthy son, named Toluf, was sent for. He came. 
A middle-aged man, dressed like a schoolboy, in short 
jacket, short trousers, with arms sticking through 
one, and legs the other. He had had a shave for 
the occasion, wore a clean unstarched shirt and collar, 
and most of all, had an umbrella, a regular Gamp made 
of green gingham, under his arm. Before we set off in 
carts again at 4-15, he received the paternal benediction 
and advice, and then we made for the river, which we 
crossed by a bridge carefully locked at both sides, and 
which Toluf had to cut across the fields to find the key of. 
The horse we were provided with was a mare, and the 
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mare had a foal, and rather to our astonishment, the latter 
was allowed to accompany us, running by the side of its 
mother; but we saw no harm in it. 

The carts went on for six kilos, but I think we walked 
all the way, for the road was very bad and all uphill. At 
one place Gréen, who was unattended by Jonas at the 
moment, pulled the right wheel of her cart against a big 
boulder and turned the whole concern over, pitching out 
the luggage, but apparently doing the cart no damage. 
We were now about 3,000 feet up. It was seven o'clock 
before we got to the end of our six kilos, which gives 
us a speed of two kilos per hour, and then we found the 
road to end in an open moor, but on a stone was painted 
“Road to Eidfjord, Hardanger;” so we were right so 
far. Here the horses were taken out of the carts, the 
carts were wheeled to a rough bit of a shed on the moor, 
panniers were produced from the same place, and the 
work of sorting the luggage, so as to balance the panniers, 
began. While this went on we ate the eggs and bread we 
had brought from Yeglum, and then we found a difficulty 
had arisen as to how the fishing rods, in their cases, could 
be taken. After trying all sorts of plans we were obliged 
to give it up, and at Jonas’s suggestion we left them behind 
tied together, with a label on them, so that when he 
returned he could take them on with him and send them 
to Manchester for us, which the honest fellow in due 
time did. 

At last we were off, and B 





said this was something 


like; he didn’t believe in going up mountains by cart 

roads. But he would like to have done so before he got much 

further. How delightful it was, our two men, the horses 

and the foal leading the way over the rough ground, 

and we following in open order, happy to be at last on the 

wild heather. I carried a pole, seven feet long, which I had 
10 
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begged at Hammersbéen, and as I came to little brooks 
playfully skipped across them with it. By and by it was 
something much more serious than skipping. 

It was a grand evening; to our right and pretty much 
behind us lay a long chain of dark mountains, the Halling- 
skaven, towards which the sun was sinking; everywhere 
else was endless undulating moorland, with a little heap of 
stones here and there (i.e, every half mile) to point 
out our way. How delightful would this walk be until 
one oclock in the morning. Hurrah for the Norway 
mountains! 

But that mare of ours made poor progress, and every 
time she stopped to wind, the foal made at her to suck. 
Before the darkness came over us we had to rest for half 
an hour in order to accommodate the mare; we had not 
come on very well so far, and didn’t take our rest with a 
good grace. We had now got into a rougher land ; there 
was no semblance of path ; nothing but rough moor, bog, 
stream and occasional patches of snow; the streams had 
to be leapt the best way we could, and my pole did me 
fine service. Hallingskaven was now getting darker, the 
sky over it deeper orange, and a large lake, Usta Vand, 
between us and the hills, reflected both hill outline and 
orange sky in a magnificent manner. It was a glorious 
evening, calm and absolutely silent, save for the wail of a 
far-off bird now and then. Time was getting on, and we 
ventured to ask Toluf how far we were from the hut. “Two 
or three hours yet,” he said, and we were satisfied. 

The rest over, we proceeded onward with decreasing 
speed, for the mare would stop every now and then, and 
Toluf had to flog her on with whisks of heather or juniper, 
which he pulled up for the purpose. So we went on slowly, 
hour after hour, taking long rests for the wretched mare’s 
sake every now and then, and during one of these I fell 
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asleep. Then towards eleven o’clock it became darker, 
so that we could not see ahead more than fifty yards or so, 
and we descended to the brink of a lake, where Toluf, bor- 
rowing my pole, began prodding the bottom. What in 
the name of goodness is he doing? He gave us no expla- 
nation, but with the assistance of the pole drove the horses 
right into the lake, and as we did not care to follow, we 
kept to the bank as well as we could. While the prodding 
was going on, Jonas came to me in consternation, and told 
me Toluf was a “torsk” (cod-fish), and did not know 
the way, which we had begun to suspect ourselves, 
and were now convinced of. But Toluf was right after 
all. The bank we had to traverse was a loose bog, 
full of peaty streams, with only a big stone or a tuft 
of grass sticking up here and there, which in the 
darkness we had to jump at, and find firm footing 
as best we could; the lake had a stony bottom, as Toluf 
knew, and though the poor beasts had something to do to 
get along, among big and little stones, they at any rate 
found hard foothold, which they would not have done on 
the bank. This was soon over, and we ascended again, and 
again rested, for the mare would not go; neither blows, 
pushings, or pullings could make her. It was after mid- 
night now, but the sky still shone out bright in the north 
over Hallingskaven, and there, a little towards the east, 
was a fresh light, due to the coming sun. The light 
improved as soon as midnight was passed, it was almost 
broad daylight by half-past twelve. 

We were due at one o'clock, so while we rested, we asked 
Toluf again “ How long?” “Two hours,” he replied, and 
we thought even that was not so bad; we could manage 
till two o’clock, and so to pass the time away we pressed 
Jonas for a story. He was out of spirits and temper, but 
R——’s flask supplied the former, and thus stimulated, he 
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said he could tell us a story about ale if I shouldn’t object 
to it, and being answered that there was nothing I should 
like more, he began :— 

THE BOY AND THE ALE CASK. 


THERE was once a boy whe had long served with a man in the north. This 
man was a master at brewing ale ; it was so uncommonly good, that there was 
no equal to it to be found. When the time came that the boy should leave 
and the man should pay him the wages he had earned, he would take nothing 
but a keg of Christmas ale. So he got that, and went off with it, and carried 
it far and far, and the longer he bore the cask the heavier it became, and so he 
began to look around whether there was any one he could drink with, so that 
the ale might lessen and the cask lighten. After long and long he met an old 
man with a long beard. 

“ Good-day,” said the man. 

“ Good-day again,” said the boy. 

“Where are you going?” said the man. 

“T am looking for some one to drink with, so that I can lighten my cask,” 
said the boy. 

“Can you not drink just as well with me as with another ?” said the man ; 
“T have travelled both far and wide, so I am both tired and thirsty.” 

“Yes, I can do that,” said the boy, “ but, where do you come from, and 
what sort of a man are you?” said he. 

“T am our Lord, and [ come from heaven,” said the man. 

“T will not drink with you,” said the boy, “for you make such great dif- 
ference with people here in the world, and distribute right so unequally, so 
that some are so rich, but some so poor; no, I won’t drink with you,” and he 
trudged off again with his cask. 

When he had gone a bit further the cask became very heavy again, and he 
thought he could not carry it any longer, unless some one came whom he could 
drink with, so that the ale might be less in the cask. So he met an ill-looking 
lanky man, who came rushing along very fast. 

**Good-day,” said the man. 

“ Good-day, again,” said the boy. 

‘** Where are you going?” said the man. 

“ Oh, I’m looking after some one to drink with, so that I can make my cask 
lighter,” said the boy. 

“Can you not just as well drink with me as with another?” said the man. 
“‘T have travelled both far and wide, and a drop of ale would do good in my old 
belly,” said he. 

“Yes, I can do that,” said the boy, “ but what sort of a man are you, and 
where do you come from!” asked he. 

“TI? Oh, I’m well known enough ; I am the devil and I come from hell,” 
said the man. 

“No,” said the boy, “ you only torture and plague folk, and all the ill luck 
about, they always say, is your fault. I will not drink with you.” 
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So he went far, and further, and far again, with his ale cask, till it became 
so heavy that he thought he could not carry it any longer. He began looking 
round again to see if any one came whom he could drink with, so that the cask 
would be lighter. So after long and long, a man came again, and he was so 
shrivelled and lanky, that it was a wonder he could hang together. 

“Good day,” said the man. 

“Good day, again,” said the boy. 

“Where are you going ?”’ said he to the boy. 

“T am trying to see if I can find some one to drink with, so that my cask 
may be lightened a bit, it is so heavy to carry,” said the boy. 

“Can you not drink with me, just as well as with another ?” said the man. 

“Yes, I can do that,” said the boy. ‘‘ But, what are you?” said he. 

‘They call me Death,” said the man. 

“T will drink with you,” said the boy, and he laid down the keg and began 
to draw ale into a basin. ‘ You are a just man, for you deal with all alike, 
both rich and poor.” 

So he drank with him, and Death thought it was a grand drink, and the 
boy pressed him to drink, and they drank by turns, so that the ale lessened 
and the cask lightened. 

At last Death said: “I never knew drink that tasted better and did me 
so much good as that ale you have given me; I feel as if I had a fresh inside, 
and I don’t know what I must do for you in return for it.” But when he had 
thought a while about it, he said that the cask should always remain full, how- 
ever much was drunk from it, and the ale that was in it should cure any one, 
so that the boy might make the sick well again, better than any doctor. But, 
he said, that when he came to a sick person Death would always be there and 
be visible to him, and it was to be a certain sign to him that if Death sat by 
the feet of the sick person he could save him with a drink from the cask, but 
if he sat at the head he could give neither help nor health. 

The boy was soon famous, so that he was sought far and wide, and he 
helped multitudes to health again whom there had been no help for before. 
When he came in and saw where Death sat by the sick, he foretold either life 
or death, and always truly. He became both a rich and powerful man, and at 
last he was sought for a king’s daughter, far away in the land. She was so 
extremely ill that no doctor could help her, and so they promised him every- 
thing he could wish or desire if he could cure her. 

When he came to where the princess lay, Death was sitting by the bed 
head, but he was napping and nodding, and while he sat thus, the king’s 
daughter felt herself better. “It is a case of life or death,” said the doctor: 
“and there is really no help for it that I can see.” But they said he must cure 
her, if it should cost the whole kingdom. So he looked at Death, and while 
he sat there blinking again, he motioned to the servants that they should turn 
the bed round with all speed, so that Death was put sitting at the bed foot, 
and at the same moment he gave her a drink, and so she was cured. 

“Now, you have cheated me,” said Death, “and so it is quits between us.” 

“T was driven to it,” said the boy, “so that I should gain land and riches.” 
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“That will not help you much,” said Death, “your time is up, so now 
listen to me.” 


“Yes, it must be so, and let it be so,” said the boy, “ but let me have leave 
to read through the Lord’s prayer first,” said he. 

Yes, that he should have leave to do so; but he took care of himself well 
in reading the Lord’s prayer ; he read all the rest, but Our Father never came 
on his tongue, and at last he thought he had cheated Death for ever. But 
then Death thought that it was going too far, so he went one night and hung 
@ great tablet with Our Father on it, over the boy’s bed. When he wakened, 


he began to read it, and did not collect himself properly till he came to Amen. 
But then it was too late. 


After the story, we trudged on again for a mile or two, 
and again the mare refused to budge, and no amount of 
beating would alter her determination; so we held 
a council, and as a result told Jonas that the mare must be 
left behind, hobbled, the luggage left with her, and Toluf 
must go back for her and it when we reached the hut. We 
had no idea how far we were from it, except by what Toluf 
told us, for even our cartographer could not trace our 
course or determine our position on the map; we were not 
far, however, as Toluf had told us we should be there in 
two hours, and one was past. 

So, relieved of half our difficulties, we set off again, at 
better pace, and as the light was bright as day, we 
amateurs took the lead for a long distance, for the heaps 
of stones were more frequent, and we could see them far 
and far away. We expected to come on the hut every 
moment, but at about five o’clock were brought to a stop by 
a couple of lakes, with a short river between them, which 
the track seemed as though it would run us right into. So 
we pulled up and waited for Toluf, who at last came and 
proceeded to wade the river, which took him nearly up to 
his thighs ; then Jonas jumped on his pony and was carried 
over, and now we were to cross somehow. H had spied 
an old flat-bottomed boat, bottom upwards, near the upper 
lake, and he, R , and I carried it down to the water, 








launched it, and the three of us got in, I at the prow 
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with my pole, R in the middle, and H——, with a 
piece of wood for an oar, at the stern. There was a goodish 
stream, and we found the water pouring through the cracks 
in the boat like a weir; our poling and rowing, too, were 
unskilful, and we made slow progress, so that by the time 
we reached the other bank we were nearly as wet as though 
we had waded. Now B alone remained. How was 
he to get over? The boat was out of the question; he was 
too heavy, and would have sunk the thing; and, besides, 
no one would take it back. Then came Jonas to the rescue. 
He took the luggage off Gréen, drove her again through 
the swift water, and on her brave back B 
carried over and landed dry and “ comfortable.” 

Now, Toluf, how far are we? “Twohours!” And, good 
heavens, it was getting on for six o’clock. Up we mounted, 
despairing ; snow now around us on every hand, and at the 
summit of the hill we sat down to rest awhile, and _,R—— 
made some beef tea with the ice water which trickled 
down a rock. Just about this time H—— had given us a 
false alarm of ‘‘The Hut!” but Toluf would give us no in- 
formation, though we stormed at him and charged him 
with knowing nothing about it. 

On again, and soon Toluf came to me and said, “ There 
was the hut!” and there, indeed, it was, far away, two 
miles distant, at least, on a stony plain by the side of 
an ice-covered lake which began at the foot of the hill we 
were upon. The view was as cold and cheerless as one in the 
arctic regions; but the hut had cheered us up, though it 
looked only like a little stone cow-house, for in the distance 
it was more like stone than wood. Now we all hurried ~ 
forward with a will, knowing that every moment we were 
nearing our haven. Soon we left the horse and men far 
behind. Now we are at the bottom of the hill, and find 
“one more river to cross;” but that the last, which the 
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pole cleared at one delighted leap. A flag-staff is visible 
on the rising ground on the far bank, but the hut has sunk 
out of sight. Now the mound is crossed, and only the 
stony plain, from which it is evident the snow has not long 
disappeared, and almost destitute of even stray blades of 
grass, remains between us and the long-sought hut. It is 
seven o'clock, but, thank heaven, we seem none of us to 
be any the worse. 

I, thanks to the pole, was the first to enter the house, 
and was a hundred yards or more ahead. The door was 
ajar, and I walked into what I found to be the kitchen, scul- 
lery, and lady’s bedroom, and my lady was in bed. I 
bade her good morning; told her how we had walked all 
through the night, were tired and hungry, and begged her 
to get up and attend to us, which she proceeded to do; so, 
out of politeness I withdrew, to the consternation of the 
rest of our party, who feared, as we had all been fearing as 
we came along, that the hut was tenantless, and we were 
deserted in this terrible waste. The lady’s toilet did not 
occupy her long, and when she showed herself at the door, 
we walked in, through her chamber, and into a second and 
larger room, where we found a man in bed, who seemed 
sulky at our disturbing him. 

This room was, perhaps, six yards square. On one side 
were three box beds, all in one piece, but with a division at 
the foot of each. These boxes were found afterwards to be 
filled with hay, and covered with blankets. In the middle 
bed the aforesaid gentleman lay. There were two tables in 
the room, of clean white wood ; two wooden forms, a few chairs, 

“two shelves with books and bottles on them, and a stove. 
How delighted were we to sit down again under cover; but 
what could we find to eat until breakfast was ready, which 
really seemed along time? There wasa big basin of sugar 
under the shelf in the corner, but nothing else, so we ate 
some of that. 
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In the meantime, the sandy whiskered man in bed heard 
our story, and proceeded to get up, putting out of bed a 
pair of legs as blue as indigo, which colour, indeed, they 
had been stained by his stockings, as we soon after found. 
As soon as he had gone, we heard conversation going on 
overhead, in what was evidently a sleeping loft, and three 
pairs of blue legs, one after the other, came down the ladder. 
Then we had the place to ourselves, Frizzling and bustling 
was heard going on in the other room, and at last the food 
came in, with coffee—real good coffee—and milk. 

After siding off the breakfast, we all lay down and tried 
to sleep, but I, for one, did nothing in that way, though we 
all got up in an hour or two, refreshed, in better spirits, and 
ready to look about us a bit. One tried fishing, the rest of 
us loafed or photographed. It was the dree-est spot I ever 
stayed in, and there was nothing to make a picture of. 
Stones and rocks and bleak low mountains, with snow and 
ice—nothing more. The air was delightfully fresh though, 
and the day bright and fine, the sun shining, and making 
the atmosphere near the ground shimmer, so that it was 
not possible to photograph, except near the lake. This 
lake, which is some miles in length, is called Krekja, and 
the hut, according to the dag bog, is Krekja Hytten. 

The day was passed in dozing in the sun and reading, and 
in the evening, at about six o’clock, the Norwegian Sunday 
ended. About that time we had tea, and the highest 
spirits among us had regained their condition. Wanting 
more tea, we called for the damsel to fetch the teapot, and 
on her arrival, one of our friends, who is occasionally taken 
that way, bounded towards her, after the manner of a 
Spanish dancer, and holding out the teapot on the flat of 
his left hand, while he stood on one leg, with his right arm 
describing a beautiful curve over his head, presented the 
teapot with all the grace of a harlequin. She was com- 
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pletely taken aback, and retreated to the kitchen with all 
speed, but the stranger's antics had set the ball a-rolling. 
Very soon we heard the joyful music of a jew’s harp, 
accompanied by a low crooning song, and the shuffling 
of feet. Our men and the blue stockings were having 
a dance to the music, all in their stocking feet, and 
uncommonly well they did it. Toluf came out splendidly, 
dancing like a graceful young bear; but Jonas was nowhere. 
Thoughts of his seven children at home, and of the return 
journey before him, helped probably to convince him that 
his dancing days were over. So, when we were tired of 


the dancers, we pressed Jonas for another story, which he 
gave us, under the title of— 


GUDBRAND OF THE MOUNTAIN SIDE. 


There was once a man who was called Gudbrand. He had a farm which lay 
far away on a wooded mountain, and therefore he was called Gudbrand of the 
mountain side. He and his wife lived so contentedly together, and agreed so 
well, that the woman thought all the man did to be so well done that it could 
not possibly be done better ; whatever he did she was right proud of. They 
owned their own land, had a hundred dollars lying at the bottom of the chest, 
and two cows in the cowhouse. So the woman said one day to Gudbrand, “ I 
think we should journey to the town with one of the cows and sell it, so that 
we could get some pocket money. We are not badly off, and we ought to have 
some ready money in our hands, like other people have. The hundred dollars 
which lie at the bottom of the chest we must not touch, but I don’t know what 
we want with more than one cow. And we shall gain a little too if we manage 
with only one, instead of having to clean and straw for two.” Yes, Gudbrand 
thought that was both well and properly said, so he at once took the cow and 
drove it to the town to sell it; but when he came to the town, there was no 
one who would buy. “ Well, well,” thought Gudbrand, “I can go home again 
with my cow; I know I have both stall and collar for it, and it is the same 
distance both forward and backward,” and therefore he set to work to turn 
home again. 

But when he had gone a bit on the way he met a man who had a horse to 
sell, and Gudbrand thought it was better to have a horse than a cow, and so 
he swapped with him. When he had gonea little further, he met a man 
driving a fat pig before him, and then, thought he, it was better to have a fat 
pig than a horse, so he swapped with the man. He went now a bit further, 
and met a man with a milk-goat, and, thought he, it was ever so much better 
to have a nanny-goat than a pig, so he swapped with the man who owned the 
goat. Then he went on a bit further till he met a man who had a sheep ; he 
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swapped with him, for he thought it was always better to have a ewe than a 
nanny-goat. When he had gone a bit further again, he met a man with a 
goose, so he swapped the ewe for the goose; and then when he had gone a 
long, long stretch he met a man with a game-cock, so he swapped with him, 
for, thought he, it is ever so much better to have a game-cock than a goose. 
He went on then till it became late in the day and he began to get hungry, so 
he sold the cock for twelve skillings (sixpence) and bought himself food with 
it, “‘for it is always better to save one’s life than to have a game-cock,” thought 
Gudbrand of the mountain side. 


So he went further towards home, till he came to his nearest neighbour’s 
farm, and then he went in. “ Well, how have you done in the town ?’’ asked 
the folk. ‘Only soso,” said the man. “I can’t brag about my luck, but I 
can’t blame it either,” and then he told them all about it—how it had gone, 
from first to last. ‘ Yes, you'll catch it when you get home to your wife,” said 
the man at the farm. “Goodness preserve you, I would not be in your place.” 
“T think it might have been much worse,” said Gudbrand of the hill side; “ but 
whether it has gone ill or well, I have so good-natured a wife that she never 
complains whatever I may do.” ‘Oh yes, I know all about that, but I don’t 
believe it,” said the neighbour. “Shall we bet about it?” said Gudbrand of 
the hill side. “Ihave a hundred dollars lying at home in the bottom of the 
chest ; dare you go the same on it?” Yes, he would, so they wagered, and he 
remained there till the evening, and when it began to darken they went 
on together to his farm. Then the neighbour stood outside to listen whilst 
Gudbrand went inside to his wife. “Good evening,” said Gudbrand of the hill 
side, when he came in. ‘“ Good evening,” said the wife. ‘“O, God be praised, 
you are there.” Yes, there he was. So the woman asked how things had gone 
with him in the town. “0, so so,” answered Gudbrand, “there is not much 
to brag about. When I got to the town no one would buy my cow, sol 
swapped it away for a horse.” “ Yes, that’s quite right, I’m very glad of that,” 
said the wife ; “ we are such well-to-do people that we can drive to church as 
well as any one else, and if we can afford to have a horse, we ought to keep one. 
Go down and loose the horse, children!’ ‘“ Yes,” said Gudbrand, “but I 
haven’t got the horse though ; when I had got a bit on the way I swapped it 
for a pig.” “O, now,” said the wife, “ that was quite right—what I should 
have done myself ; you should, indeed, have thanks for that! Now we can 
have bacon in the house, and something to invite folk to when they come to 
see us. What should we do witha horse? Many folks would say we were 
become so proud we could no longer go to church as we used todo. Go down 
and loose the pig, children!” ‘“ But I haven’t quite got the pig here, either,” 
said Gudbrand ; “ when I got a bit further on the way I swapped it away for 
a milk-goat.” ‘O now, O now, how well you do everything !” said the wife. 
“What should I do with a pig when I come to think about it? People 
would have said they eat up all they’ve got; no, now I’ve got a goat, so I shall 
have both milk and cheese, and still have the goat. Get in the goat, children!” 
“Oh, but I haven’t quite got the goat, either,” said Gudbrand ; “ when I came 
a bit on the way I swapped the goat and got a beautiful sheep for it.” 
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“Nay!” cried the wife, “You have done precisely as I should have wished 
myself, just as I should myself have done. What should we do with a goat? 
I should have to climb over hill and dale to get it home again in an evening. 
No, while I have a sheep I can have wool and clothes in the house, and food, 
too. Go down and let the sheep loose, children!” ‘ But I have hardly got 
the sheep, either,” said Gudbrand ; “for when I had gone on a bit I swapped it 
away for a goose.” “Thank you for that,” said the wife, “and many thanks, 
too! What should I do with a sheep? I have neither treadle nor spindle, 
and I’m not going to trouble myself with pulling and drawing and working at 
clothes, either ; we can buy clothes now as before. Now I can have some goose, 
which I have longed for ever so long, and now I shall have down for my little 


cushion. Go down and let loose the goose, children!” ‘Yes, but I have not 
quite got the goose, either,” said Gudbrand ; “ when I had come a bit further 
on the way I swapped it for a game-cock.” “I don’t know how you have 


found it all out,” said the wife; “it is all as if I had done it myself. A game- 
cock ! It is just as if you had bought an eight-days’ clock ; for every morning 
the cock crows at four, so we can always get up at the right time. What should 
we do with a goose? And besides, I can’t cook goose, and I can fill my pillow 
with sedges. Go out and unloose the cock, children!” “ But I have not got 
the cock, either,” said Gudbrand ; “ when I had gone a bit further I became 
ravenously hungry, so I was obliged to sell the cock for twelve skillings to save 
my life.” ‘Now God be praised that you have done that,” cried the wife ; 
“how well you manage, you do everything just as I could have wished it. 
What do we want with the cock? We are our own masters, and can lie in bed 
in a morning as long as we like. Thank God that I’ve got you again, who 
manage everything so well ; I want neither cock nor goose, neither pig nor 


” 


cow.” So Gudbrand opened the door. “ Have I not won the hundred dollars 
now ?” said he, and that the neighbour must, indeed, confess that he had done. 

We had arranged that at midnight two men and a horse 
should set off to recover the abandoned luggage, and in the 
morning when we got up to go to the lake for our bath, 
there, in the porch, sure enough, lay the luggage, all safe 
and sound, to the no small gratification of the anxious ones 
to whom it belonged. 

It was a glorious morning, bright, clear, hot. The sun 
shone on us as we leapt into the icy water, and pleasantly 
enough too, when, as quickly as possible, we scrambled out 
again. Then an early but really sumptuous breakfast, and 
at seven o'clock we were ready for off. 

Toluf had undertaken to guide us to the Hardanger, 
Jonas to accompany him, but both had had enough of it, and 
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the latter had completely “worn his bits o’ shoon away ” ; 
so it suited us all, that for the rest of the journey we should 
go on with fresh men and fresh horses. The former were 
on the premises, but where the latter came from, goodness 
knows ; but there they were. 

We were not sorry to part with Toluf, and should have 
been less sorry still, had we known, what I now know, 
that the rascal had never seen the hut before. He im- 
parted this information to Jonas, and though the latter 
kept it dark, he informed me, when I saw him in July last, 
how Toluf had confessed it to him. It was just as well 
that we did not know it at the time. 

But if we had no pangs for Toluf we were sorry indeed 
to lose faithful Jonas. So the loss of the boots was made 
up, a testimonial written, a douceur awarded him, and 
then we were ready for off once more. 

Right over the snow-covered hill, on the other side of 
the lake, lay our way, and our horses and men soon showed 
us they were made of different stuff to Toluf. Over stones, 
through slough and snow, by rocks and streams, we were 
not long in reaching the snow slope, which presented a much 
more imposing appearance when we reached it than from 
the hut. Turning round, we could still see all our friends 
watching our progress, and by the time we reached the top, 
where our course dipped, we turned once more to see the 
little dots still clustered about the hut door. Then we gave 
a parting cheer, the answer to which came clear enough 
through the silent air, and in a moment all were gone 
probably for ever. 

It is unnecessary to follow the day’s walk. It was for the 
first half of the day very much the same as the other one, 
but taken at a much higher speed. Our men kept at it, 
and kept us at it; the horses too, tall, gaunt animals, did 
their work like the men. There were no foals, and no fools, 
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and we made fine progress, now wading deep streams, now 
crossing great tracts of snow, now skirting icy lakes. In about 
an hour we reached our greatest altitude, and shortly after 
found the snow to slowly dwindle away. At two o'clock 
our men had promised us we should reach a sceter, where 
we could get milk, and where, therefore, we should con- 
sume the provisions we brought with us. 

How well these men knew their business! We had no 
cold eggs and stick salt this time, but good Norwegian 
meat cakes, carried in flannel-lined boxes, and produced 
now, after six hours’ walk, as hot and gravified as ever. 
And the milk—cream rather! The sceter woman, glad to 
see strange faces at her high-up dwelling, brought us a 
great bowl of thick cream, which circulated like a loving 
cup from one to another until we saw the bottom of the 
mug. 

With the exception of this rest, which lasted an hour, it 
must be confessed we were not allowed too much time for 
botanising or for observation, and none for photography, 
but our men knew what we had to do, and how necessary 
it was to keep going. 

One great sight, however, that of a herd of two hundred 
or so reindeer crossing a snow field on a distant mountain, 
we were favoured to see. We gave the animals a halloo, 
which had the effect of stopping their march, but they 
satisfied themselves that we were too far off to do them 
hurt, and soon continued their leisurely progress. 

The commonest of plants we met with was the multe 
beer, or, as we call it here, cloud berry, for it grows in this 
country at a height of about 2,000 feet. I have seen it on 
Pen y Ghent, in Yorkshire, and on some of the hills about 
the lonely Loch Skeene, in Dumfries-shire. The fruit 
of this ubiquitous plant was unfortunately not yet ripe; 
indeed, it was only in bloom. Patches of cushion pink, 
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which grows so profusely and delightfully in Iceland, we 
came across now and then only, and sometimes a small 
gentian, but there were not any other flowering plants, 
and our guides having no sympathy with such trifles, kept 
us too hard at it to allow of our hunting about much. 

As we got lower, as we did with every mile, trees began 
to appear again, and we had a mile or two through birch 
scrub, growing among the roughest and apparently most 
impassable rocks—for horses, at any rate; but somehow, 
though not without many hairbreath escapes, our gaunt 
animals got over everything, and by nine o’clock we reached 
a mountain farm or gaard, Maurset, said to be the highest 
placed one in Norway. Our excellent guides advised us, 
though we were pretty tired, to keep on for another hour, 
and, taking their advice, we were brought to another gaard 
—Garen by name—which we blessed them, indeed, for 
inducing us to reach. The good people of the house were 
the most attentive and best-hearted people possible. The 
beds were clean and even dainty, the rooms bright and 
comfortable, so that it is not to be wondered at that we all 
look back to Garen as the happiest and most hospitable of 
the many good quarters we found on this delightful journey. 
Our men stayed the night here, of course, and we lost them 
in the morning with regret. It is needless to say that we 
all slept well; but as was common with us in this exhilara- 
ting climate, we were all ready for up early in the mor- 
ning, and awoke happily to brilliant sunshine again, and an 
absolutely clear, bright atmosphere. 

Our hosts were traders, and took us through lofts stored 
with stacks of fladbréd, to see reindeer skins and horns, 
which they were ready to sell. They promised to send 
purchases and our luggage to meet us at Eidfjord Vand, and 
so we became possessed of some of their wares. 

Although we are not yet at the Hardanger, the rest of the 
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journey is over oft-trodden ground. Garen, which is built 
on a rocky knob, polished and scored by ice, is near the 
river, which, in half a mile or so, plunging into an abyss 
800 or 1,000 feet below where we are now located, becomes 
the Véring Foss. To see the Foss from the top was one 
of the objects of our expedition, and an imposing sight 
indeed it is. Formerly this great foss could only be 
seen in this way, the visitor being held by the hand 
while he took a fearful glance down into the boiling 
mass of water. But now one can look at one’s ease, 
with a little iron railing in front to give confidence. 
When our party saw it, the sun was shining brightly, and 
three rainbows in the clouds of spray from the foss, spanned 
the dark valley. 

I am not going to attempt such foolishness as try to 
describe this overwhelming scene. Suffice it for me to say, 
that the view from the top of the Voring Foss is only 
eclipsed by one sight, and that is, by the one from the 
bottom. 

With this, our mountain walk, and therefore this paper, 
are at an end, and though every one may not agree, I feel 
I cannot do better than conclude by repeating, ‘“‘ Hurrah 
for the Norway Mountains!” 

















THE PLAYS OF EMILE AUGIER. 


BY ADOLF BRAUNE. 


HE French writer, whose literary career I propose to 
survey, Emile Augier, was born at Valence, on 

the Rhone, in September, 1820. He was, therefore, a 
Southerner, like his intimate friend and fellow-dramatist, 
Frangois Ponsard. Neither poet, however, indicates any- 
where in his works the native soil from which he had 
sprung. What glowing inspiration does a meridional like 
Alphonse Daudet draw from the scenes and customs of the 
South! Not only his novels vibrate with the fiery pulsa- 
tion of Provence, but his exquisite tragedy ‘“ L’Arlésienne ” 
breathes the spirit of the Camargue, and derives from its 
scenery pathos and grace. In Augier, on the contrary — 
and this is a marked trait in the character of his writings— 
not a single line helps us to an inference as to the part of 
France in which lay his birthplace. He never uses dialect 
or patois, and local colour is an absent element: certainly 
a striking circumstance, when we consider how strongly the 
romantic school had insisted on it. Indeed, in all his twenty- 
eight plays the scene may be said to be one and the same, 
namely, the Parisian drawing-room. Not but that at 
times we are introduced to an artist’s studio, a lawyer's 
cabinet, the terrace of a seigneur’s park. Tue diction, 
nevertheless, remains academical. A few passages, it is 
true, are sprinkled with the jargon of the jewnesse dorée ; 
but it is of an innocent kind, not the racy argot of a 
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Palais-Royal farce, nor the highly-coloured vocabulary of 
a contemporary realistic novel. There is no need of a 
slang dictionary for comprehension. Throughout we hear 
the langage des salons. Augier presents no peasants, no 
artisans, no factory people, and the domestics with whom 
his heroes and heroines naturally come into contact speak 
literary French. 

It was the levelling, irresistible influence of Paris— 
of the capitale, a term which conveys to a Frenchman 
a deeper meaning than to us. For to Paris the bright boy 
was sent to attend the classes of the Collége of Henri IV. 
In the outskirts resided his grandfather, Pigault-Lebrun, 
who, as a novelist and playwright, had delighted the last 
generation, now of the age of 80, but still hale and vigorous. 
He petted his grandchildren, but took a particular liking 
to Emile, with whom he would both play and repeat his 
lessons. Charles Monselet (Petits Memoires Litteraires, 
1885, p. 247) has preserved the following charming picture 
of French family life: One day, in the early morning, as 
early as seven o'clock, Pigault-Lebrun, on his daughter's 
arm, dropped in upon a friend, and without leaving him 
time for expressing surprise, agitated by an extraordinary 
excitement, he said to him: “1 disturb you, perhaps, but 
the fact is, I have great news to tell; my child, my Emile, 
has won a second prize for Greek translation.” The eyes of 
the worthy man were sparkling amid his wrinkles; resting 
his head on his cane, he was watching the effect of his words 
upon his friend. “And you do not know,” he remarked 
almost immediately, “I must ask you for something. I 
need some pasteboard. I have been searching my own 
house from cellar to garret. Have you any?’ His friend 
found an old almanac. “That's perfect; that’s exactly 
what I want,” said Pigault-Lebrun. “I wish my daughter 
to paint flowers upon it, and in the midst shall be written 
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‘Second prize for Greek translation, awarded to Emile 
Augier at the. general competition, 30th July, 1834.’ This 
placard shall be hung opposite the head of my bed; there 
I shall see it every morning till he obtains a first prize.” 
Pigault-Lebrun died before it was obtained (1835), but his 
grandson dedicated his first play, “ A la mémoire révérée 
de mon grand-pére, Pigault-Lebrun.” 

I should not have dwelt on this anecdote unless it threw 
some light on the writer’s works. His own youth was 
bathed in the balmy atmosphere of grandfatherly and 
parental love ; growing up with his sisters, he felt the power 
of pure maidenhood, and that chivalrous devotion which 
distinguishes French brothers. These impressions moulded 
his mind. Various were the themes of his tuneful lyre ; 
but one chord he struck loudest. It sounds delightfully in 
in his first play, ‘ La Cigué,” and thrills warning and win- 
ning in his last, ‘‘ Les Fourchambault,” through a space of 
thirty-four years. This chord tells of the genial blessings 
of the domestic hearth, the priceless sanctity of family 
honour, the all-conquering charm and the healing virtue 
of a virgin’s candid brow, when these shine upon a man’s 
passion-stained life. 

Of Augier’s classical scholarship clear traces. remain in 
his writings. Three short plays, his first comedy, the 
“Hemlock Cup,” then the “Flute Player” (1850), lastly 
the opera ‘“‘Sapho,” written for Gounod in 1851, treat of 
Greek subjects; but they do not strive after a minute 
reproduction of ancient manners like Alma Tadema’s can- 
vases. Local colour is not aimed at, only the characters 
wear a Greek garb and avoid flagrant violations of our 
illusion. Otherwise Augier’s is the pleasant company of a 
gentleman, “qui a fait ses humanités;” and whose educa- 
tion, as Giboyer remarks, would permit to be a pedant, but 
whose few short and apposite Latin quotations or rare hints 
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at Greek legend serve only as foils to gems of the purest 
French. Here is an example of a witty allusion to some 
Homeric lines: “ Paul Forestier has painted the portrait 
of his beautiful young wife Camille. She regrets almost to 
appear so handsome to her husband’s eyes—‘ Je voudrais 
étre laide et te paraitre belle;” to which Paul replies: 
“Les dieux ont exaucé la moitié de vos veux.” Camille: 
“ Mais laquelle?” 

Like Scribe, Ponsard, and Dumas fils, Augier received a 
legal training. His parents intended him for the Bar, but 
his heart was not in his profession, and he does not dis- 
guise it. The longest of his poems, “ La Langue” (1850), 
begins thus: “ Jeune homme, embarrassé par le choix d’un 
état, Qui ne te sens pas né poéte ni soldat, Fais ton droit 
mon gargon, c’est l'art par excellence.” At the age of 
twenty-four, after the successful production of his first 
play, he gave up the profession and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literature. 

It would be an error to regard his occupation with law 
as time wasted. First, it constitutes a capital schooling in 
logical thought, and the drama requires precision and 
clearness more than any other branch of letters. Secondly, 
it gives a practical insight into human affairs and the 
conflict of interests, which is indispensable for the writer 
delineating modern society. The Code Napoleon—le code, 
as it is simply called—holds a great position in the French 
literature of the last fifty years, and most readers will be 
aware of the frequent and skilful use that authors make of 
its enactments for the development of their plots. Six of 
Augier’s principal characters are barristers, notaries, or 
law clerks: in “Gabrielle” (1849), Julien Chabriére and 
Stéphane; in “La Jeunesse” (1858), Philippe Huguet ; 
in “Les Lionnes Pauvres” (1858), Pommeau and Léon 
Lecarnier; “ Maitre Guérin” (1864) takes its title from a 
notary. 
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Augier’s first play, “La Cigué,” was brought out in 
1844. It isa comedy in two acts and in verse. It had 
been refused at the Comédie-Frangaise, but accepted by 
Lireux, the director of the Odéon. That refusal heightened 
the brilliancy of its success. The distinguished company 
which had assembled in the foyer to welcome the first 
performance (the poet Théodore de Banville among them), 
as well as the general public, were unanimous in proclaim- 
ing that a genuine dramatic poet had at length arisen. 
The surprise equalled the admiration. A young man almost 
fresh from college! The originality of the diction, the 
easy flow of the verses, the sparkling wit, the clever con- 
trivance of comic situations, charm us to-day as they 
delighted the audience of the first night. However, the 
loudness and heartiness of the applause can only be 
explained by considering the circumstances of that period. 

The three writers who had occupied the stages of the 
capital during the sixteen previous years were Eugéne 
Scribe, Alexandre Dumas, and Victor Hugo. In 1827 
Scribe’s “ Mariage d’Argent” had occupied the boards of 
the Théatre Frangais. His marvellous inventiveness and 
knowledge of stage effect, his clear and often witty dialogue, 
and large stock of common sense, made him for two decades 
the favourite of the bowrgeoisie. But the cold machinery 
of his “intrigues,” his fancy for attributing great actions 
to petty, selfish motives, and an utter absence of poetry, 
placed him low in the esteem of the cultured. What he 
lacked, the romantic school promised to supply. 

A variety of causes, foremost, perhaps, the great attention 
given to the English and German literatures, to Shakspere, 
Biirger, Goethe, Schiller, Scott, and Byron, had shaken 
the idolatrous belief of the French in Racine and Boileau. 
After years of hot literary disputes the first stage in the 
country, then under the management of Baron Taylor, 
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flung its doors wide open to the new movement. On the 
11th of February, 1829, Dumas’ “ Henri ITI. et Sa Cour,” 
was performed at the Théatre Frangais; on the 25th of 
February, 1830, Victor Hugo's “Hernani.” Within the 
next ten years Dumas wrote, in rapid succession, about 
fifteen dramas. Hugo, producing less speedily, brought out 
only seven, but he raised by far the more violent opposition. 
The nights of the performances were like pitched battles. 
The preface to “Hernani” defines the romantic school 
thus: “Le romantisme n’est que le libéralisme en lit- 
térature;” and esthetic questions were at that period 
treated by theatrical audiences amid the same uproar as 
political dissensions are at public meetings. At each 
new representation the adversaries contested the ground 
again. The rich new vocabulary (le mot propre), and the 
freer versification (l’enjambement), were considered revolu- 
tionary, and innovations which would frequently pass our 
duller northern ears unnoticed, called forth outbursts of 
hissing and whistling, and an almost personal hatred, or the 
equally enthusiastic cheers of the partisans. If the form 
was offensive, the substance was far more so. In the great 
manifesto of the new party, in the preface to “ Cromwell ” 
(1827), Victor Hugo had levelled at his classic predecessors 
this true reproach: “Au lieu de scénes nous avons des recits; 
au lieu de tableaux des descriptions.” The 17th and 18th 
centuries had played to the Court: a few characters strode 
over the boards, in calm dignity and colourless action, 
chiefly ancient, belonging to all countries—Assyria, Greece, 
Macedonia, Rome, Turkey—except to France. The roman- 
ticists, on the other hand, crowded the stage with motley 
figures. Their historical plays were larded with touches of 
antiquarian learning for the sake of local colour ; the solem- 
nity of tragedy was broken by bits of comedy, even buf- 
foonery, in Shaksperean fashion. Stirring events were acted 
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in sight of the spectators; ugliness and horror served for 
their excitement. Thus the sack with Blanche’s corpse is 
dragged about and trampled upon in “Le Roi s’amuse,” 
and in ‘“‘Lucréce Borgia,” the poisoned banquet, the row 
of five coffins, the chanting procession of the monks, spread 
a shudder through the last act. But more than this. For 
these surging minds the subdued pathos of Corneille or 
Voltaire was too lukewarm. Their characters were of 
colossal dimensions ; a tremendous fatality hung lowering 
over their doomed heads; and the rules of ordinary ethics 
were no law for the unbridled passions of their genius. 
Soon the popularity of the romantic drama was on the 
wane. It had been buoyed up by the enthusiasm of the 
unsatisfied youthful masses. Enthusiasm, however, by its 
very nature can be only temporary. On some hundred 
nights the “ bataillon sacré” (to which Théophile Gautier 
belonged) had stormed and swayed gallery and pit. 
Gradually its ranks became thinner, the combatants 
deserted. The bombast, endless monologues, grotesque 
characters, and tumultous action lost the attraction of 
novelty, the gloomy atmosphere and the licence claimed 
for eccentricity ran directly counter to the instincts of the 
nation. For cheerfulness and common sense are indelible 
in the French; and the first quality which they exact from 
their poets is clearness and beauty of form. Then a power- 
ful actress, the Jewess Rachel, began to impersonate 
the reviled heroines of the “Théatre classique” with 
immense success. Lastly two literary events of the year 
1843 sounded the death knell of the romantic drama. One 
was the failure of Victor Hugo’s “Burgraves.” This 
monstrosity was equally an insult to plain reason, and to 
poetical sentiment. The Théatre Francais had admitted 
it; but anything more hollow, more dull, and withal more 
pretentious, it would be difficult to imagine, unless it be 
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Ibsen’s “ Brand.” The fiasco was complete, and it ended 
Hugo’s dramatic career. The other event was Francois 
Ponsard’s “Lucréce.” It is the well-known story from 
Livy ; Lucretia ravished by Sextus Tarquinius, her self- 
destruction, and the expulsion of the Royal Family from 
Rome. The plot offers no interest to curiosity: it was an 
an ancient Roman subject, handled as they had been 
numerously handled in the age of Louis XIV. The form 
too, seemed to resuscitate that period: correct versification, 
correct diction, guided by the old classic canons. To us 
Lucréce appears not as a work of surpassing merit. But 
in 1843 the Odéon rang with sincere acclamations, and the 
Académie crowned the young author. After the feverish 
unrest of the romantic dramas and novels the very home- 
liness of Ponsard’s language and morality had a delightfully 
soothing effect upon the public of the day; and the stern 
vindication of female chastity was welcomed as a fresh 
breeze sweeping over a society infected by vice. 

Such was the disposition of minds, when the next year 
Augier’s ‘“Cigué”’ came out. In poetical excellence it 
surpassed “ Lucréce;” it was the first attempt since the 
days of Regnard and Beaumarchais at high comedy, and 
the treatment of the plot met the craving of the time for 
common sense and purity. The plot is briefly this:— 

Clinias, a rich Athenian youth, has led a life of shameless 
dissipation in the company of two elderly rakes, Cleon, a 
curmudgeon, and Paris, a drunkard. But wine, women, 
and dice have long palled upon him ; he loathes everything, 
despises his boon companions, and to put an end to the 
stale dreariness of this existence, he is resolved, like 
Sardanapalus, to hold a last high revel that night. His 
steward has bought a Cyprian female slave for the enter- 
tainment of the three revellers, with lyre and dance. 
After the feast the host will quaff the poisoned cup, 
leaving his property to the two survivors. 
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So far the subject seemed to fall into the category with 
which this generation had been surfeited; the despondency, 
the moral wreck, the contemptuous hatred of mankind of 
Werther, of Chateaubriand’s “René,” of most Byronian 
heroes, of Dumas’ “ Antony.” But suddenly the plot 
takes a different turn. 

The blushing girl of sixteen is ushered in for a moment, 
and Clinias declares that the bequest will fall to him who 
wins Hippolyta’s love. This testament is an act of ven- 
geance. It purposes to render the two profligates con- 
temptible, by making them amble and fawn with their 
jaded graces before that youthful slave; to make them 
rivals for the money ; to break up their present fellowship 
of vice by mutual aversion, and leave either solitary for 
the rest of his life. Thus they will be punished for 
having misguided their younger companion, for having 
stifled in his breast the voice of honour, inured him to 
debauchery, and blasted his life. The droll courting of the 
two money-seeking suitors begins; they come to blows and, 
surprised by the testator, plead, as excuse, their earnest 
love for so chaste and charming a creature. Their words 
awaken Clinias’ sensibility; and in the further course of 
the short action, the sprightliness, the gentle purity, the 
loving gratitude of Hippolyta reveal themselves to the 
intending suicide, who is at length restored to a better life 
through her love. 

It was the figure of Hippolyta which roused admiration 
and gave the play its cachet. Thousands of winsome 
and candid French girls might do the same for us, for our 
sons—so all felt. The contents of the comedy, together 
with its poetical qualities, took the favour of the public by 
storm. Our present taste will not overlook that “Le Cigué” 
has a tinge of conventionality, nor that the dialogue of the 
rivals is artificial. But the contemporaries hailed the 
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comedy with ungrudging approval as a relief from the 
incubus of romanticisme. 

For years it had been matter of surprise that a novice 
on the stage should have been so lucky with his first effort. 
Recently we have been informed, that before the “ Hem- 
lock Cup,” Augier had composed four romantic dramas on 
Scotch and Spanish subjects, and two comedies, none of 
which ever saw the light. 

Silently he had taught himself the art of writing French 
dramatic verse, and building up characters and complete 
plays. This clear vision of his real shortcomings is one of 
the most estimable qualities in Augier. All his life he 
was a candid judge of his own productions, and not only 
took the observations of his friends, his actors, and 
reviewers in good part, but often profited by them. 
Immediately after the “ Cigué,” his five-act comedy, “Les 
Méprises de |’ Amour,” was written, but on the remons- 
trances of his friends, he refrained from offering it to the 
theatres. Not till seven years later did it appear in the 
Revue Contemporaine (1852), at the editor’s request, and it 
is not included in the two editions of the “ Théatre Com- 
plet.” This was modesty, indeed. For, reading the play, 
we can hardly be disposed to despise it. Its partial man- 
nerism is undeniable; the action runs somewhat upon the 
lines of the “ Fourberies de Scapin”; but in wit, grace, 
and psychological interest, it leaves several of Moliére’s 
lighter plays behind. The personage of Lélia was an 
entirely new conception on the stage, and after its pattern 


as a female pendant, was formed, eight years later, 
Philiberte. 


With a similar candour, the author remarks of his next 
comedy that it “obtint une chute la plus légitime.” It 
was “ Un Homme de Bien” (An Honest Man), in three acts 
and in verse, given in 1845 at the Théatre Frangais. The 
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chief weakness of the work lies in the lack of firm outlines 
for the principal character, Feline. He seems to belong to 
the class of faux bonshommes whom Th. Barriére pilloried 
eleven years later, but in reality he is not of that class. 
The result was, that neither light nor shade falls upon his 
part. Another character, Octave, makes love at the same 
time to Feline’s wife, Rose, and to young Juliette. But 
how feebly here is that conflict worked out, from which 
Sardou obtained such magnificent scenes in “ Nos Bons 
Villageois.” 

In another respect “Un Homme de Bien” marks an 
epoch in Augier’s development. ‘La Cigué” and “ Les 
Méprises” are what the French used to name comédies de 
fantaisie. With the “Honest Man” Augier attempted 
the comédie de caractéres. Why this first trial failed was 
delicately indicated not two weeks after the first night by 
Sainte-Beuve (‘‘ Premiers Lundis,” III, 14); and it is the 
only occasion on which the celebrated critic gave a judg- 
ment on Augier. The censure, mild as it is, was couched 
in terms of high respect and encouragement :—“ Ce qu’on 
attendait de monsieur Emile Augier a sa seconde piéce est 
ajourné 4 sa troisitme; rien nest gagné, rien non plus 
nest perdu. . . . Ce que nous voudrions surtout 
suggérer & un talent aussi net et aussi naturel d’expres- 
sion, aussi tourné par vocation, ce semble, aux choses de 
théatre, ce serait d’agrandir, avant tout, le champ de son 
observation.” Everybody would wish to be taken to task so 
honourably. Whether it was the check of two non- 
successes, and the endeavour to qualify himself fully for 
representing the foibles and follies of mankind by a deeper 
study of society; or whether, possibly, as Francisque 
Sarcey gently suggested in the Temps, the young man, now 
twenty-five years of age, handsome, strong, and a merry 
companion, enjoyed for a while his fame and the intoxica- 
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tion of Parisian life—certain it is that for two years his 
muse was hushed. Only in 1848, one month after the 
February revolution, was brought out “L’Aventuriére,” in 
five acts and in verse. The public interest at that moment 
was naturally engrossed by the political events, yet the play 
was well received. But the author remained conscious of its 
defects. When his talent was ripened he recast the whole 
for his personal satisfaction, and then waited three further 
years before putting it to the test of the footlights. In the 
new shape, reduced to four acts, “ L’Aventuriére” is one of 
the brightest ornaments of the French stage. For a long 
time to come the bully Annibal and the intriguing Clorinde 
will tempt great players. The comedy bears in it the 
guarantee of a long life, it breathes the freshness of youth. 

In the “ Aventuriére” the removal of the action three 
centuries back, and the archaistic treatment of some inci- 
dents, diffuse a softening light upon the solution of a dark 
social problem on the stage. 

It is the problem of the rehabilitation of the fallen 
woman. The question undoubtedly urges itself upon the 
attention of all societies. But if we may conclude from 
the literature of the July dynasty and the beginning of 
the Second Empire, the former charitable oblivion of the 
outcast had transformed itself into active sympathy, into a 
readiness to push the despised to the front, to exhibit in 
a full and favourable light the details and emotions of 
their changeful existences, to set up a new theory of 
maidenhood. Victor Hugo’s “Marion de Lorme” (1831) 
and “La Dame aux Caméllias” of the younger Dumas have 
become the prototypes of this tendency. 

“La Dame aux Caméllias” appeared as a novel in the 
‘ame year with “‘L’Aventuriére,” and four years afterwards 
(1852) on the boards. The book was devoured, and the 
playhouse was crowded by sentimental multitudes. 
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Amid these indulgent leanings of writers, readers, and 
audiences, Augier professes emphatically a conviction, 
which may sound stern and will not quite exhaust the 
matter, but which was the consequence of his high appre- 
ciation of female purity—the conviction that repentance 
proves its sincerity by modest retirement, by the renuncia- 
tion of all ill-earned luxuries ; but when the scarlet woman, 
wearied of her vagabond existence and desirous of social 
consideration, waylays the momentary passion of honour- 
able men and steals into marriage, some champion of 
family honour ought to bar her path, because her pre- 
sence will be baneful and her contact foul. 

Two strong plays are founded on this subject: “ L’Aven- 
turiére,” in verse, and ‘‘ Le Mariage d’Olympe” (1855), in 
prose. Here is the plot of “ L’Aventuriére”: A Spanish 
actress, Clorinde, handsome and young, has drawn into 
her net a Paduan gentleman of sixty, Monte-Prade. He 
lives a widower, with his daughter, Célie, since his disso- 
lute son Fabrice had years ago left the paternal home. All 
Padua is convinced that Clorinde is a courtezan. But 
deceived by her severe demeanour, blinded by a consum- 
ing love, Monte-Prade proposes to make her his wife, and 
takes her into his house, together with her brother Annibal, 
a low swashbuckler, who acts as sentinel over his very vir- 
tuous sister. The house is shunned by all decent company ; 
Célie’s engagement is broken off. Now returns the prodi- 
gal son, who had risen to a colonel’s rank by distinguished 
service. Instead of merely finding a resting-place, he finds 
a duty to perform ; to save father and sister from the meshes 
of the adventuress. In a tippling scene, full of rollicking 
humour, he worms the secret out of Annibal, that Clorinde 
had been a celebrated, but infamous actress. But grey- 
haired passion is too firmly rooted; and stratagem, by means 
of a surreptitious letter, must be tried. Clorinde, credu- 
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lous, flies now at higher game; she desires to become a Ger- 
man Marchioness, and consents to elope with Fabrice. 
Monte-Prade overhears the arrangement of the abduction. 
At this passage Augier reveals for the first time a dramatic 
force of the highest order. Incensed at the abominable 
treachery of his supposed guest, Monte-Prade demands in- 
stant satisfaction. Fabrice will put him off till to-morrow, 
but Monte-Prade will not hear of it. He draws his sword, 
but Fabrice remains unmoved, and when the old man, 
deeming him a coward, makes a gesture as if he would 
slap him in the face with the flat of his blade, Fabrice 
utters the words, “ My father.” 

This telling cowp de thédtre was repeated in “ Les Four- 
chambault.” Bernard’s “ Effacé” turns the play as wonder- 


+” 


fully as Fabrice’s “ Mon pére! 


When after a lapse of seven years Augier approached 
this problem once more, it was done in a sterner spirit. 


, 


“L/Aventuriére” had been a comédie fantaisiste; “Le 
Mariage d’Olympe” (1855) was ume actualité The 
dramatis persone are French; the time of action is the 
year 1854. Augier’s harmonious, and, at times, lyrical 
verse is laid aside, and a marvellous prose, straightforward, 
incisive, witty, yet never droll, expresses with inimitable 
conciseness and power a tragic story. The French have at 
present a superstitious aversion to using the term tragédie ; 
but “Le Mariage d’Olympe” is a tragedy, if ever any was. 
With consummate skill the author inspires us from the first 
scenes with that dread which holds our trembling interest 
from the rise of the curtain to the long-foreseen catastrophe, 
and which is so rarely attained by dramatists. All is 
sterner in this play; not alone the end, the pistol shot, by 
which the old Marquis destroys the insolent woman as 
he would vermin. Compare the drinking scene of Annibal 
and Fabrice in its drollery with the orgie in the second act 
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of “Olympe;” the latter is saddening, disheartening. To 
the distance of scene and time, and to its quaint poetical 
form, “‘L’Aventuriére” owes its artistic superiority, and “Le 
Mariage d’Olympe”’ is undeniably harsh. It cauterises too 
openly a sore of the living generation. It is too direct, 
and leaves our spirits oppressed. 

Augier had set himself the task of contrasting a mis- 
grafted alliance with one founded upon mutual respect and 
love, and surrounded by all the associations of a noble and 
happy union. Fora novelist, the subject seems easy, his 
space not being stinted for displaying the pictures of well- 
placed and misplaced inclination. But description in the 
drama entails failure. Of the pictures exhibited in 1887, 
at Old Trafford, you may remember John Phillip’s 
“Spanish Wake—la Gloria;” the black gloom in the 
death-chamber, the sunny light and unbounded mirth 
outside. Ina like masterly manner Augier overcame the 
difficulties of his task. The dignity of a family, whose 
honour had been unblemished for ages ; the loving courtesy 
with which the Marquis worships his wife, “la sainte de la 
famille ;” the delight with which the grandparents bask in 
Geneviéve’s cheerful looks and frank smiles ; the innocent 
tyranny with which the granddaughter arranges on the spur 
of the moment a journey to distant Rome for the whole 
household, are realised with a few touches. This sunny 
picture is the reflex of the poet’s own happy youth. 

“L’Aventuriére ” was followed in (1849) by “ L’Habit 
Vert” and “Gabrielle.” “ L’Habit Vert” is a “proverbe” in 
one act and in prose. It deserves mention only because it 
was Augier’s first instance of collaboration. 

That French literary men, who traded and trafficked in 
vaudevilles and operettas should furnish jointly, like 
factory hands, the separate pieces of their goods, has long 
been patiently acquiesced in; but that a writer, who aimed 
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at artistic perfection, should produce eight of twenty-eight 
plays in co-operation, seems surprising. Besides De Musset, 
his associates were Jules Sandeau for “La Pierre de Tou- 
che” (1853), “‘ Le Gendre de monsieur Poirier” (1854), and 
“ Jean de Thommeray ” (1873); Edouard Foussier for three 
other plays: ‘‘ Ceinture Dorée” (1855), “ Les Lionnes 
Pauvres ” (1858), “ Un Beau Mariage” (1859); lastly, his 
intimate friend, Eugéne Labiche, for the “Prix Martin” 
(1876). 

In an admirable “reponse” (Augier, “ Euvres diverses,” 
p. 262) to Augier’s “ Discours de réception,” Lebrun indi- 
cates courteously, how difficult it is to regard the produc- 
tions of “ collaborateurs” as works of art, and how impos- 
sible, on the other hand, to deny the excellence of “Le 
Gendre de monsieur Poirier.” Augier offers an explanation 
in the preface to his next joint-production, “Les Lionnes 
Pauvres;” “On n’est pas toujours maitre de sa destineé ; 
voyez en ce cas, par exemple. J’di pour ami intime un de 
mes confréres qui n’a pas plus que moi l’habitude de col- 
laborer. Mais nous ne sommes mondains ni l'un ni 
Yautre, et passons aisément notre société au coin du feu. 
La, on cause de choses et d’autres, comme le Fantasio de 
notre cher de Musset, en attrapant tous les hannetons qui 
passent autour de la chandelle; et si parmi ces hannetons 
il voltige une idée de comédie, auquel des deux appartient- 
elle? & aucun et & tous deux. II faut donc lui rendre la 
volée ou la garder par indivis.” 

We shall not, I am persuaded, take kindly to joint- 
authorship in poetry. The result, in Augier’s case, has 
been, on the whole, unfavourable; six out of eight plays 
are of inferior merit. Where Augier met a strong indi- 
viduality like De Musset or Labiche; or where he adopted 
much of the fellow-worker’s material, as in “Jean de 
Thommeray,” failure ensued. Where Augier’s faculties had 
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the ascendancy, collaboration might be useful. That “Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier” rests on Sandeau’s novel, “Sacs and 
Parchemins” [money-bags and pedigrees] is a statement 
that has been frequently made. Read, however, this novel, 
and you will be amazed to discover that not one character 
and scarcely half-a-dozen ideas re-appear in the comedy. 
The latter is evidently Augier’s creation chiefly, and the 
general consensus seems agreed in allotting him the larger 
share of its fame. 

If “ L’ Habit Vert” added nothing to Augier’s reputation, 
“Gabrielle” raised it enormously. Though being a comedy 
in verse and in five acts, it hit the taste of the middle 
classes exactly, because it was a play with a purpose. It 
had an incredible number of representations, was rewarded 
with the Prix Montyon, and constituted one of the claims 
which gained the author admission among the Forty in 
1858. Having emanated from the pen of a lusty young 
fellow of twenty-nine, it bears the impression, as Augier 
himself laughingly confessed, of a much maturer experience. 
As the play treats a good deal of household affairs. the 
versification is tame. The “comédie de meeurs,” the drama 
which represents contemporary society, need not forego 
the elevating influence of metre; but when domestic 
management, income, and the cost of living are discussed, 
this cannot be well done in rhyme and stately alexandrines. 
“Gabrielle” is faulty in this respect, and much more so is 
the later drama “ La Jeunesse” (1858). 

After these serious reservations, it may be confidently 
asserted that “Gabrielle” will be read with pleasure by 
anybody who is past the middle of life. Julien Chabriére, 
a rising barrister, a thoroughly good husband and a loving 
father, is so engrossed by his profession, by the aim of 
amassing a round fortune for wife and daughter, that he is 
on the point of seeing that same home polluted for which 
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he toils. His wife Gabrielle, considerably his junior, having 
found in marriage not, as she had hoped, a communion of 
lofty interests and ideal sensations, but merely the trivial 
cares of a housekeeper’s routine, is slipping away from 
him. Her imagination invests Julien’s head clerk Stéphane 
with all the romance that her husband lacks. Julien is 
Stéphane’s elder friend and benefactor; neither the young 
man nor Gabrielle possess base natures, yet self-deception 
seems to lead them to the brink of adultery. The situation 
is seized with life-like truth. In time Julien becomes 
aware of his danger. Without betraying his suspicion or 
hurting the self-respect of the two illusionists, by ingenious 
tact he averts the calamity, His character grows with 
every act; he is strong in the consciousness of fighting 
for the happiness of four beings; he reveals to the couple 
the real romance, the true poetry of a dutiful life, and 
Gabrielle ends the play with the words— 
O pére de famille, 6 pote, je t’aime ! 

To appreciate the truth and the art in “Gabrielle,” it 
is instructive to compare with Julien Le Didier in 
Sardou’s comedy, “ La Famille Benoiton.” This Didier is 
calculated for stage effect. 

More youthful again in sentiment, more attractive by a 
happier versification, are “ Diane” (1852) and “‘Philiberte” 
(1853). A girl is the heroine in either play, a maiden, 
but different from the ordinary French conception of a 
girl’s character. Excepting the heroines of tragedy, every 
reader of the higher French drama and comedy must 
have been struck by the observation, how insignificant 
and monotonous the parts of the daughters commonly are. 
All the intelligence, all the ingenuity is monopolised by 
the soubrettes. This defect is one of the most serious of 
French literature. It is the unavoidable result of girls’ 
education among the middle and upper classes. The 
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reserve which is incumbent upon unmarried daughters, 
the suspicious anxiety which confines their sphere to the 
house and the church, which removes them from all con- 
tact with the outer world and with the opposite sex, which 
seeks to make them angels, spotless, but dull, has long ago 
been forcibly described by Philip G. Hamerton, in “ Round 
My House.” The consequence is obvious. The French- 
man takes little interest in the chaste, unmarried girl, 
because she is really uninteresting. He regards her as 
“ niaise,” and she must be “déniaisée,” before he finds 
pleasure in her intercourse. Now Diane and Philibert are 
not niaises ; they are something better than chaste and 
fair statues, they are endowed with living, sprightly grace 
and firmness. The merit of Augier is rare and great in 
having created these two figures. Most significantly, the 
author dedicated “Diane” to his sisters. The title part 
was taken by Rachel. Her character iscommanding. We 
may imagine that her namesake, the Diane de Versailles, 
had left the Louvre and trodden upon the stage of the 
Théatre Francais. In not a few features she resembles 
Goethe’s Iphigenia, that paragon of womanhood. 

If, nevertheless, this drama leaves in us some discontent, 
the principal reason seems to be that it reminds one too 
strongly of Victor Hugo's “ Marion de Lorme.” Since the 
appearance of Alfred de Vigny’s historical novel, “Cing- 
Mars” (1826), Cardinal Richelieu appealed to all imagina- 
tions. In “Marion” and in “Diane” it is the ‘Eminence 
rouge” that holds the destinies of two young men in his 
hands. Didier and Laverny in the former, Paul de Mir- 
mande and de Pienne in the latter, have forfeited their 
lives by breaking the Cardinal’s Draconic edict against 
duels; both couples are friends. Both plays portray the 
weak king (Louis XIII.) wavering between the hatred of 
his prime minister, and the feeling of his own insufficiency 
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for government. Lastly, the executioner, Laffemas, is a 
principal personage in either play. The chief difference 
lies in the character of the heroines. Marion, the former 
courtezan, tries to save her chaste lover's life by yielding 
herself to the executioner; Diane preserves her young 
brother from an ignominious death by the sacrifice of her 
happiness— of her love for de Pienne. That Hugo’s tragedy 
is dramatically superior, will probably be conceded by 
every body. 

The most engaging of all the characters in Augier’s 
repertoire is “ Philiberte” (1853). This short comedy (in 
three acts) is his sunniest production; it has become a 
universal favourite. The fluent verse, the sparkling dia- 
logue, and the attraction of the chief part are apt to make 
ug overlook the delicate workmanship which has chiselled 
neatly five other figures in a limited space; the “jeune 
homme pauvre,” Raymond de Taulignan, remaining the 
‘nly one who lacks individuality, a fault almost necessarily 
nherent in such a part. 

As I hinted before, Philiberte is a female replica of Lélia 
in “Les Méprises d'Amour.” She is daughter to the 
Marquise de Grandchamp, the child of a first wedlock, a 
“mariage de convénance.’ The Marquise had borne her 
first husband no love, and had no fondness for Philiberte. 
All her tenderness and ambition are reserved for the hand- 
some and clever Julie, daughter of the second wedlock, a 
marriage of love. Philiberte is destitute of the gifts that 
win the shallow woman’s love ; she has no good looks, is 
not demonstrative, not forward. Under the chilly treat- 
ment of her mother, which is followed by all their acquain- 
tances, she remains shy, awkward, repelling. Her ugliness 
and indifference are generally accepted upon trust as facts ; 
and being a rich heiress, the idea embitters her heart that 
all suitors demand, not her person, but her millions. 
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The problem which Augier now set himself was original: 
how to revive this starved mind—how to show it blooming 
into animation and amiability, as bewitching to men as 
the fairest faces. The solution is as original as the prob- 
lem. She receives on one day two proposals of marriage ; 
but what comfort could she take from them? One was 
made by the old rakish Duc de Chamaraule, the other by 
a young man of no fortune, Raymond, whose intentions 
she had been taught to suspect. But a third declaration 
of love convinces her that men see some charm in her 
person. Young Talmay, in prospects six times a million- 
aire, invites her to become his mistress. For the first 
minutes a delightful surprise prevents her indignation 
from rising. The nightmare of her ugliness has vanished : 
her self-reliant natural loveliness and quick repartee excite 
the surprise of her family and of Talmay, who exclaims:— 


Elle est charmante! Elle est charmante! Elle est charmante ! 
Mon cceur bout, ma main brile et ma téte fermente ! 

Non, jamais ma raison ne fut en tel péril. 

Cet esprit & la fois féminin et viril, 

Cette griice d’enfant pleine de brusquerie, 

Cette naiveté dans la coquetterie, 

Ces retours de bons sens, ces éclairs de fierté, 

Qui de son abandon traversent la gaité. 

J’ai droit d’en étre fier. 

Overleaping “La Pierre de Touche” (1853), written 
with Sandeau’s co-operation—a tedious play which fell 
flat—I now come at length to that comedy with which 
Augier’s name is always first connected, though, as stated 
before, it is not his exclusive property—“Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier” (1854). The authors are at pains to state in the 
very first scene the date of the action, 1846. Louis- 
Philippe was the “bourgeois” king. The great achieve- 
ment of the Revolution of 1789, the equality before the 
law, had not benefited the middle classes much during 
Napoleon’s military despotism, and under the returned 
Bourbons. But after the granting of the Charte the 
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‘“‘ bourgeoisie” raised its head. The wealth of the 
“noblesse” was diminished either by confiscation or from 
prodigality ; its privileges were abolished. Merchants and 
manufacturers had meanwhile amassed princely fortunes, 
and opulence gave birth to ambition. In all centuries 
the noble scions of ruined families had condescended to 
marry rich dowries, “‘ pour fumer leurs terres.” At present 
the “bourgeoisie” might make the offers of ‘“‘ mésalliance,” 
not only that their grandchildren might bear noble names, 
but that the father himself might obtain a peerage or a 
high diplomatic post. 

For all ages Augier and Sandeau have fixed the type of 
the ambitious “ bourgeois” of 1830. “Je me moque de la 
noblesse comme de ca!” Poirier remarks to Verdelet, 
“Le talent et la vertu sont les seules distinctions sociales 
que je reconnaisse et devant lesquelles je m’incline.” (I., 
4.) And again, to his son-in-law, the Marquis Gaston de 
Presles, “Je suis un vieux libéral, tel que vous me voyez, 
je juge les hommes sur leur mérite, et non sur leur titre ; 
je me ris des hasards de la naissance; la noblesse ne 
m’éblouit pas, et je m’en moque comme de |’an quarante.” 
(III, 2.) He has married Antoinette to a brilliant but 
ruined Marquis; the payment of debts and the dowry have 
absorbed a whole million. He used not to fling his money 
away, and his nature is crabbed and imperious. But he 
submits unwincingly to many slights from his jovial son- 
in-law, and keeps up an establishment at lavish expense for 
the young couple, all in the hope of personal advancement. 
But the Marquis keeps away from the Orleanistic court; 
he is “ légitimiste” and “frondeur”; he is perfectly satis- 
fied with the idle and opulent life that he leads, buys blood 
horses, choice pictures, entertains the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, all at Poirier’s cost. For months the ambitious 
father-in-law looks on; “il faut étre coulant en affaires” 
is his maxim, but when at length the Marquis, being dis- 
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tinctly approached on the subject, refuses flatly to apply 
to the present government, and bursts out laughing at the 
idea of Poirier becoming a baron, from that moment 
Poirier shows no longer his velvet paws but his claws. 
An imprudence and unfaithfulness of Gaston is disclosed 
to him by breaking open a sealed letter, and promptly his 
resolution is formed of obtaining a divorce for Antoinette, 
and setting the unserviceable nobleman adrift. But 
Antoinette, whom Gaston had formerly looked upon as 
a “petite pensionnaire,” and who had just before saved 
his honour by sacrificing half her private fortune, becomes 
a second time his saviour; magnanimously she burns the 
criminal letter, but adds, ‘Je suis veuve, monsieur.” The 
complete reconciliation takes place only after the Marquis 
had renounced the duel for Mme. de Montjay, and had 
thus sacrificed to his injured wife his nobleman’s honour. 
“Gaston, tout est reparé. Je n’ai plus rien 4 vous par- 
donner. Je suis heureuse, je vous aime.” (Taking his 
head between her hands, and kissing him on the fore- 
head.) “Et maintenant, va te battre, va!”—again one 
of those powerful dramatic words which solve a conflict. 
And no description could render the harmonious impres- 
sion which this masterpiece leaves on hearers or readers. 
Fun and earnest are evenly balanced, and for high comedy 
the first two acts have probably never been surpassed. 
The second act especially is a feast of wit and humour, from 
the moment that the company returns from the dining 
room down to the spoiled menu and resignation of the 
chef, Vatel. Nowhere does the charm of French conversa- 
tion show itself in greater perfection, or in more wonderful 
transparency. 

Whether the literatures of the world contain one single 
comedy that is quite perfect may be disputed; but among 
the twelve best comedies of the world must be numbered 
‘‘ Le Gendre de monsieur Poirier.” 
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AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


ALKING along King Street, Manchester, at noon on 
Saturday, the 24th January, I heard, above “the 

city’s rout, and noise and humming,” the carillon from the 
tower of our Town Hall ringing out the sweet old strains of 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” The melody, coming fitfully as it did 
between the harsher sounds of the street, reminded me, as 
nothing else could have done, that “to-morn’s morn,” as a 
Scotchman would say, was the anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns. Falling on Sunday, as it did this year, the 
day could hardly be celebrated in the manner which is 
customary with the poet’s worshippers, but one felt certain 
that the night which preceded, or the one that followed it, 
would be consecrated with much lip service to the memory 
of Scotia’s immortal bard. And “what for no?” one 
may ask, in the manner a Scotchman would. If these 
commemorative feasts keep up the love of deathless song, 
why should not the sons of Caledonia meet once a 
year to sing the old strains, and drink “a richt guid 
willie-waught” to the memory of the deathless singer 
who gave them birth. One remembers from experience 
how such feasts are celebrated, with what perfervid 
eloquence, mingled with the clinking of glasses, the 
toasts are drank, and how unfailing in its chorus-producing 
power is the song, “There was a lad was born in Kyle.” 
Phlegmatic Englishmen find it difficult sometimes to rise 
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to the enthusiasm of these great occasions. In spite of his 
traditional hardness, your Scotchman has a tenderer and 
more poetic soul—at least a more demonstrative one—than 
his brother of the south. Burns divides the honours with 
St. Andrew, and both have festive rites dedicated to them. 
In like manner it may be said that Shakespeare stands on 
as high a pedestal, if not higher, than our own St. George, 
but over neither of them do Englishmen get very excited 
in their cups. Though Burns and Shakspeare were both 
convivial souls, Burns seems to have touched a tenderer 
chord in the hearts of his worshippers than Shakespeare did. 
By the way, in this connection is it not remarkable that 
Sir Walter Scott has no such honours paid to him by his 
countrymen as the peasant poet? Perhaps it is in the 
power which the one had over the other of producing “tears 
and laughter for all time” that the secret lies. 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 

As the words wedded themselves to the notes of the bells, 
the present writer found himself carried back in memory, 
not so much to the scenes and circumstances of the poet's 
birth, as to those connected with his death. Burns, perhaps, 
can never hold that sway over an Englishman’s mind that 
he does over those of his own countrymen. But this will 
arise not from lack of sympathy so much as incomplete 
comprehension. From the necessities of the case, all 
things else being equal, an Ayrshire man must understand 
his native poet better than a Lancashire man possibly 
can, but both alike within their limits will agree in doing 
him honour. It was, therefore, with the sense of this 
universal touch which the poet exercises, that, finding 
myself at Dumfries one day, I made a pilgrimage to the 
grave of Burns. There is no difficulty in finding it; any 
man in the street will readily direct you to the Church of 
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St. Michael and the adjoining cemetery, and it will be 
strange if you do not detect a certain sense of pride and 
gratification in the manner in which the information is 
given. This is as it should be; the people of Dumfries 
are justly proud that the dust of the national bard is 
entrusted to their keeping. When you reach the ceme- 
tery, you will have no difficulty either in distinguishing 
the spot where the poet lies. “He asked for bread and 
they gave him a stone mausoleum ;” that, in substance, is 
the opening of Carlyle’s famous essay on Burns. The 
domed and pillared temple is distinctly in evidence, en- 
circled and defended by those spear-pointed iron railings, 
which, if I remember rightly, are so abhorrent to the soul 
of Ruskin. You will perhaps not admire the architecture 
of this memorial pile. That, however, is of no moment; it 
is there, and you must accept it. Your first thought will, 
perhaps, be to contrast it with the simple flat stone which 
marks the grave of a contemporary poet in Grasmere 
Churchyard, but it will be a relief to remember that this 
poet neither by wish or word had anything to do with the 
selection of such a monument. On the other hand, there 
are evidences that such a place and form of sepulture was 
alien to his tastes and inclinations. He loved and revered 
the memory of that equally unhappy poet, Fergusson, so 
much that he erected a simple stone to his memory, and 
wrote regarding it these words— 


No eculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
“No storied urn or animated bust ;” 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way 
To pour her sorrows o’er her Poet’s dust. 


And regarding his friend Henderson’s grave, he said— 


Go to your sculptur’d tombs, ye Great, 

In a’ the tinsel trash o” state ! 

But by thy honest turf I'll wait, 
Thou man of worth ! 

And weep there ae best fellow’s fate 
E’er lay in earth. 
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You will doubtless recall, too, the circumstances of his 
last days ; how he died in that humble house in the street 
now known by his name, his last moments being embittered 
by poverty, and his last nrurmured words in his delirium 
having reference to a tradesman’s debt, which had the 
threat of a jail attached to its non-payment. How contrary 
are the ways of men! Burns died poor, and they gave him a 
splendid funeral, with military honours and muffled drums. 
“T know not if I deserve that a laurel wreath should one day 
be laid upon my coffin. . . . . But lay on my coffin 
a sword , for I was a brave soldier in the war of liberation 
of humanity.” These were the words of Heine before his 
death. The poet who sang of the coming brotherhood of 
the human race was also a brave soldier, but he did not 
crave a soldier’s honours in his death. ‘“ Don’t let the 
awkward squad fire over me,” he said to a friend, who was 
a fellow volunteer. Nevertheless, they did fire over his 
grave three ragged volleys, as the record has it. Then 
they left his grave unheeded for twenty years, his wife in 
the meantime putting there a simple stone to mark the 
place. It is a pity that stone was not left as the poet's 
abiding monument. It would have been infinitely more 
touching than the later one. For anything else, what 
mattered it! We remember that early expressed wish 
of his, in which he says— 


I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I, for poor Auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some usefu’ plan, or beuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 


His true memorial is in his songs, and in them his spirit 
has perpetual resurrection. Doubtless, however, the spirit 
which prompted the erection of this mausoleum was a 
creditable one. Men had come to feel that they owed 
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much to the poet, and wished to redeem the debt in some 
way. It somehow eased their consciences—this building 
of a memorial pile. They wished in this well-intentioned 
but awkward way to make the poet grander in his sur- 
roundings in death than he had been in life. But to carry 
out their plans they had unfortunutely to move the poet’s 
bones from their original resting place. The occasion was 
a tempting one to open the coffin and look at the dead 
man. This they did, and in the handling, the body fell to 
dust, leaving only the head and bones. At a later date, 
when the mausoleum was opened to receive the body of 
the poet’s widow, a second desecration took place. At 
midnight between the 31st of March and the Ist of April 
some inquisitive scientists opened the coffin, took out the 
skull, handled it meditatively, as Hamlet did that of 
Yorick, measured it, and tried their hats on it, “finding 
them all too little.” 

The pilgrim to this shrine of Scottish poetry may, 
perhaps, be forgiven if he expresses some slight surprise at 
finding himself outside a railed and locked enclosure with 
the inner sanctuary effectively hidden from his inquisitive 
gaze. Doubtless, however, he will be relieved from his 
difficulty, as in the case of the present writer, by the 
appearance from among the surrounding tombs of a 
janitor, who, for a small money consideration, will unlock 
the entrance to the sacred precincts. Three bronze coins, 
each of a penny value, or their equivalent in silver, did I 
pay for his service, and must confess to an uncomfortable 
feeling in the payment. I was then free to inspect the 
sculptured marble, and to scan the Latin inscription, and 
to admire or not the representation of “The Muse of Coila 
finding the poet at the plough, and throwing her inspiring 
mantle over him.” By the way, was it not as he sat by 
the “ingle cheek of the auld clay biggin’,” that the poet 
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describes the Muse of Coila as coming to him in a vision ? 
And was it not a wreath rather than a mantle that she 


gave to him ? 
“ And wear thou this,” she solemn said, 
And bound the Holly round my head. 
The polish’d leaves and berries red, 
Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 


The civil custodian essayed to tell the pilgrim what there 
was to tell: of the chief features of the shrine, but the 
pilgrim answered him never a word. He was thinking of 
that payment of threepence, and could not rid himself of the 
idea that he had come to seeashow, and he looked round with 
much wonderment at the pains which had been taken to 
shut it out from those who came possessed not of the 
needful coin. Was this as Burns would have wished it ? 
I trow not. One remembered how Charles Lamb protested 
to Southey against the charge made for admission to see 
the tombs in Westminster Abbey. Nor when he had 
gone his way in silence did the pilgrim cease to wonder. 
“ Why three pence ?” he found himself enquiring of himself. 
It was some consolation to find that the compiler of a 
prosaic Directory to the town of Dumfries was in sym- 
pathy with him, that writer having in his allusions to the 
mausoleum ventured upon the remark that the charge for 
seeing it might deter some of those who desired to do so. 
It may be, however, that there were good reasons for the 
charge of which the pilgrim knew not; but, nevertheless, 
it must be confessed that that threepenny toll at the 
tomb of Burns has stuck in his recollection with all the 
prickly force of a Scotch burr-thistle. 
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The Isles of Greece: Sappho and Alcwus. By FREDERICK 
TENNYSON, author of “ Days and Hours.” London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1890. 


To write an epic of 12,000 lines and upwards is in itself 
something of a feat, though one by no means without 
parallel even in these matter-of-fact days. But when to 
this is added that the writer of the present epic is a 
brother of the greatest and most famous of England’s 
living poets, and that he has published this, his second 
volume of verse, at an age considerably beyond the 
allotted span of human life, we are evidently in presence 
of a literary event of more than ordinary interest. It is 
now thirty-six years ago since Frederick Tennyson—who 
is an elder brother of the Poet Laureate, and was at 
one time considered his poetic superior—gave to the 
world a modest volume of verse entitled “ Days and 
Hours,” a volume, which though it never attracted the 
ordinary reader, has always maintained a place of its own 
among the inner circle of the lovers of poetry. With a 
distinct individual flavour these poems were interesting, as 
affording many points of similarity with those of Frederick’s 
more famous brother, as well as for the traces of indebted- 
ness to another poet which their author shared with that 
brother; a poet whom the latter has described (I quote 
from memory) as “the greatest master of expression in 
English poetry since Milton;” I mean, of course, John 
Keats. 
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“The Isles of Greece” (we are informed in the intro- 
duction) has its point dappui in the scanty fragments 
preserved to us of the earliest lyrists of Greece, especially 
Sappho and Alczeus, of Mytelene, in the Molian island of 
Lesbos, who flourished in the seventh century, B.C. The 
little volume of “Lyrici Greci,” says our author very 
prettily, “contains only fragments; some of which are so 
charming that, like muscatel grapes shaken from the vine, 
they leave such a delicious flavour on the tongue, that we 
long to pluck, if possible, the entire bunches from which 
they have fallen. In vain! for on looking up we find that 
they have been long since gathered, and nothing remains 
but a few sere leaves, melancholy, and only witnesses, like 
the arid pages of History and Criticism, to the fact of their 
previous existence. What is a poet to do under these 
circumstances, but imagine what they might have been 
when full-orbed perfect compositions! An act of memory 
being out of the question, I could do nothing but drift 
before the breeze of fancy, and weave them into a whole; 
a sort of epic or rythmical romance.” 

“The Isles of Greece ” consists of a series of three poems, 
headed respectively “Sappho,” “ Alcsus,” and “Sappho 
and Alczus.” The first of these deals, in a narrative 
related in the first poem, with the early life of Sappho at 
Lesbos, her love attachment to Phaon, her supposed leap 
from the Leucadian rock, and her subsequent marriage with 
Kerkolas of Andros; the second, in like manner, with 
the romantic adventures of Alczeus; while the third brings 
together Sappho and Alczus in their old age, in their 
beloved Lesbos, closing with the marriage of Sappho’s 
granddaughter Kleis with the grandson of the brother of 
Alczus, Antimenidas of Miletus, and the euthanasia of 
Sappho. 
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I cannot affirm that I have read the whole of the 12,000 
lines, and odd, of which this epical romance consists, but 
I have read enough to form a high opinion of its beauties, 
and to gain some insight into its defects as a serious attempt 
to reproduce in epical form the events and the figures 
of so remote an age. The Keatsian flavour in “ Days and 
Hours” has been already alluded to; this is perhaps still 
more manifest in the poems before us. There are entire 
pages which (if found in an isolated form) might almost 
deceive the practised Keatsian, who was ignorant of their 
authorship, into declaring them lost fragments of the poet 
of “Endymion.” There is also, in general, something of 
the same sensuous richness, the same exquisiteness of 
language, the same sense of colour; something, too, of 
Keats’ shadowy magnificence of imagination, as if he were 
ever in the presence of some glorious vision. It is a 
singular thing, if one considers it, that Keats should have 
powerfully attracted and influenced poets in most respects 
so dissimilar as Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and Henry 
Septimius Sutton, and that here we should find another 
aged poet still under the spell of that young master-spirit. 
Such is the vitality, such the generative power, of 
consummate genius. 

It is, of course. not my meaning that any passages in the 
“Tsles of Greece ””"—even the finest—are in any way rivals, 
either in power or beauty, with the greater portion of the 
work of Keats, any more than with that of the Poet 
Laureate. Frederick Tennyson’s felicity of language is not 
the matchless felicity of Keats, nor is his sensuousness, 
though graceful and even rich in its way, so rich or so deeply 
felt. His poem might be described (if one may be pardoned 
for using somewhat affected language) as sub-Keatsian. 
As an instance of what I mean I may quote some lines 
from the opening poem (“Sappho,” p. 15), descriptive of 
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a simple feast, as the banquets of the poets are always 
interesting— 


They [the vine-stems of the rustic colonnade] led away 
The eye far down unto the simple porch, 
Half-hid with jasmin curtains ; and the coo, 
And silent entrance hall deserted then. 
Only the busy maid stirr’d to and fro 
To set the tables for the morning meal ; 
A bunch or two from those near vines, when they 
Were bearing, by whose dark and amber globes 
The green fig like a jar of sweets o’erturned 
Leant lazily ; sharp apples with red cheeks 
Blush’d angrily, beside the lordly pear, 
Which we dragged up from slumbering in its sweetness, 
Under the rich flame-coloured apricot, 
And peaches that had suck’d the luscious gold 
Of breathless sunsets : one light cup of wine 
Which flash’d like molten topaz from the lips 
Of the graved silver crock, Alczeus gave me; 
And then to work again— 


Not less characteristic, nor written less obviously under 
another poet’s inspiring influence, is the picture of the 
“rustic temple to the Muses,” which immediately precedes, 
with its roof of “pleached vines broad-leaved,” and its 
“cool fountain” that “was heard to bubble silverly.” 
The “bubble silverly” of the fountain, as well as the 
“blush’d angrily” of the apples in the passage just quoted, 
are peculiarly Keatsian. Here, again (‘“‘Phaon,” p. 493), 
are some lines that suggest Keats in his “larger 
utterance ”:— 


The thunder and the lightning of the sea 

Play’d underneath ; and the resounding waves 
Roll’d shoreward, leaping in their morning strength, 
Like lions at their gambols. 


But, indeed, the influence of Keats is a pervading one— 
one sees it in the choice of words and phrases, such as 
“lush” (p. 308), “Eagle darings” (p. 3438), “ Delicatest 
spells” (p. 10—a very Keatsian page), and no less than in 
the general spirit and tone of the book. 

13 
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One of the greatest charms of “ The Isles of Greece” 
is the love of nature that pervades it, and the freshness 
and felicity with which its scenes are brought before us. 
Indeed, this feature appears everywhere, e.g. :— 


The air was dim, and overhead the sky 
All flush’d with twilight clouds like holy isles. (p. 25.) 


In short nights of summer, as we lay 
Together in one bed, we sang and gaz’d 
Up to the stars that seem’d to tremble to us, 
Thrilling back the keen pulses of our song 
With gushes of sweet light and throbs of fire. (p. 8.) 


Its stateliest aisle was but the central walk, 

With the first violet and blue hyacinth 

Strown by the Nymphs of Spring, as swiftly, softly, 
As though they came to peep at us, and, fearing 

To trouble our young dreams, crept stealthily 
Away, and only stay’d a twinkling there, 

To empty out the full horns on their heads. (p. 15.) 


Here is a final example :— 


Just then they rounded a thyme-breathing hill, 
Infolding to a valley gay with flowers, 

And mossy-green and cool, for it drank in 

The spirit of the sea, and multiplied 

Its sighs, its lamentations, and its thunders, 
With manifold echoes. 


And halfway ’twixt it and the yellow beach 

A little temple, open to the sea, 

Stood under shelter of four whispering planes. (p. 326.) 

Perhaps there is no single poem in this epic, or quasi-epic, 

more beautiful and striking than the one from which this 
last quotation is given, headed “ Kleis, or the Return,” and 
describing the meeting of Sappho and Alczus, in their 
extreme old age, in their beloved Lesbian isle. There is 
something pathetic in the manner in which our aged poet 
depicts the thoughts and feelings of these two poets of the 
past, guests in long bygone years at the banquet of life, as 
in the winter of their days they recall the joys that were, 
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and mournfully contrast their present capacity for happi- 
ness and for delight of nature with what they possessed in 
the fair green spring of their youth. Sappho is walking 
with her grandchild, Kleis, along the Lesbian shore, looking 
out over that purple sea which is even now bearing the bark 
of Alczeus to his childhood’s home :— 


The other lean’d 
Her frail old age upon the younger arm ; 
And yet not feeble, for the restless light 
That ever trembled in the young girl’s eyes, 
Seem’d drawn from deeper fountains in her own ; 
And neither years, nor sorrows of the world, 
Shadows of coming death, nor many tears, 
Had quenched those lamps that burn’d beneath her brows, 
As though they saw through far millenial shades 
Of cycles, down into the end of all. 


And then comes the passage in which Sappho meets the 
friend of her youth, her poet friend, Alczeus, a passage 
which, as a specimen of the poet’s serious efforts in 
bringing before us a great situation, should be quoted 
were it not too lengthy. There is in this and other of 
its beautiful passages such an evenness of variety that 
the book is one of the most difficult of recent volumes 
of verse to select quotations from. 

I find that all my criticism has been praise. I have said 
nothing of the defects at which I hinted. It might, how- 
ever, be fairly said that the poet has hardly the sustained 
power required for so great a task as he has set himself; 
that the work, in any case, is too long; that he is more 
successful, on the whole, in the treatment of landscape than 
of the figures that animate it ; and that he repeats himself 
too much. A cynic might, perhaps, say that to him any 
one page reads very much like any other. But the poem is 
full of beauties; and the severest thing I should be in- 
clined to say of it is, that the purple patches are too purple, 
and that there are too many of them. C. E. Tyrer. 
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SONNET. 


BY W. R. CREDLAND. 


A. W., an anonymous writer of the Elizabethan period, left a list of the first lines of 


his poems. Many of the poems have been lost, the first line only being preserved in the 


list. 


This sonnet is an endeavour to complete the suggestions of one of these lines, and 


also to reproduce the style of the poet. 


‘6 (\ FT have I tried, and still I try in vain” 
My lady’s charms to mirrour to my mind, 

In all she is I such perfections find 

That naught my lips might say could overstrain 

The wonder of her seeming. I would fain 

To earth’s most gracious loveliness be blind, 

Be dead to each fair joy—were she but kind, 

For in that kindness I all else should gain. 

Nor do I deep repine that I still miss 

Mere words to praise her, or my love maintain, 

For well I know, and this to know is bliss, 

When in the after life we meet again, 

And love, through perfect knowledge, perfect is, 

One kiss will tell what in my heart has lain. 

















IBSEN’S SOCIAL PLAYS. 


BY A. N. MONKHOUSE. 


A CRITICISM founded upon translations is necessarily 
inaccurate, and as what I have to say about Henrik 
Ibsen refers to the English versions of a portion of his 
prose plays only, leaving out of account what is perhaps 
most important in his work, it can have no pretensions to 
completeness or finality. I don’t know whether an 
apology is needed for presuming to criticise at all under 
such circumstances, but though a knowledge of the 
originals is undoubtedly necessary for any authoritative 
estimate of Ibsen’s genius, it is only reasonable that the 
new audience to which these translations introduce him— 
which is, or may be, greater in numbers than his own 
Norwegian audience—should be permitted to record its 
own impressions, and if his friends deprecate a rash or 
hasty judgment upon him, the best thing they can do 
is to put us, as speedily as possible, in full possession of the 
facts, so far as we may know them, or in other words, of 
adequate translations of his representative work. 
Nowadays the expression of an author's temper and 
meaning is rightly regarded as the first duty of a translator. 


Tae MaNcHesTeR QuarTeRLY. No XXXIX., Jury, 1891. 
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The current translations of Ibsen seem to have been 
undertaken with a proper sense of responsibility. A 
delightfully absurd rendering of ‘‘A Doll’s House” that 
was quoted some little time ago by Mr. Archer, erred partly 
from an excess of this conscientious quality. Its bald 
literalness was as far from the truth as that opposite method 
which gained its most striking example when Hamlet’s 
ejaculation, “Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 
was spiritedly rendered into the French idiom by “ Tiens! 
qu’est ce que c’est, que ga?” So far as may be judged 
from the form of the translations, and from the criticisms 
that have been passed upon them, Mr. Archer and his 
fellow-workers seem to have steered a happy course between 
these extremes, and those of us who cannot read Ibsen’s 
own words may at least read him in good English, which 
is yet a faithful attempt to reproduce to the fullest possible 
extent what is essential of his form and spirit. 

It may be convenient here very briefly to indicate the 
principal external events of Ibsen’s career. He was born 
at Skien, a small town on the south coast of Norway, in 
1828, and came of a stock in which Danish, German, and 
Scotch elements were blended, without any direct Nor- 
wegian infusion whatever. His biographer, Herr Jaeger, 
indeed, makes a somewhat fanciful attempt to distinguish 
the Scotch from the German characteristics of his genius. 
He was originally intended for the medical profession, but 
abandoned its study in 1851 when he obtained the appoint- 
ment of director to the National Theatre, at Bergen, a 
position not quite so important, or, at any rate, so lucrative 
as it sounds, but which gave him invaluable experience 
in stage management. He had previously published 
“Catilina,” a youthful but characteristic attempt at 
tragedy, of which some thirty copies were sold. In 1855 
he produced “Lady Inger of Ostraat,” the first of his 
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acknowledged prose works, which was soon followed by 
“The Feast at Solhaug,” and again in 1858 by “The 
Vikings at Helgeland.” He was appointed to the director- 
ship of the Norwegian Theatre, at Christiania, in this year, 
but in 1864 left his native country, which he has only once 
or twice revisited, and has since lived in Italy and Ger- 
many. His other principal productions, anterior to the 
social dramas by which he is chiefly known in England, 
are “The Pretenders” (1864), the dramatic poems, “ Love’s 
Comedy” (1863), “Brand” (1865), and “Peer Gynt” 
(1867); “Emperor and Galilean,” which, though begun 
many years earlier, was not published till 1873, that is 
between “The League of Youth” (1869), the first of the 
social dramas, and “The Pillars of Society” (1877). The 
remaining plays, which are all in prose, and which deal 
with contemporary manners, have followed at intervals of 
about two years. It may be seen that Ibsen’s work divides 
itself roughly into three classes—romantic and legendary 
in prose, satiric and tragical in verse, and dramas of the 
day in prose. Unhappily the dramatic poems are not yet 
available in an English form, though it is probable that 
versions of them will not be long delayed. To confine 
ourselves to the consideration of the last group of plays 
has the advantage, or the disadvantage, that there is little 
about them that is essentially Scandinavian, except, of 
course, a certain amount of local colour. The types are fre- 
quently familiar ones, and though Ibsen sometimesdeals with 
the mental processes of abnormal persons rather than with 
the actions of typical ones, a knowledge of human nature 
(merely) is necessary toexamine them. The striking point 
about his public life is his voluntary exile from Norway. 
He suffered, as other distinguished Norwegians seem to 
have suffered, from the want of a sufficiently wide and 
serious circle of appreciation, a condition almost unavoid- 
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able in a thinly populated country, but his chief quarrel 
was with the apathy and time-servingness of the dominant 
classes. Whether his indignant virulence is due mainly to 
the special conditions of Norway or to his own tempera- 
ment is a question that we need not attempt to decide. 
At any rate, he is one of those whose patriotism takes the 
form of hatred of his country’s vices and scorn of its weak- 
nesses. It seems curious that the chapter of Herr Jaeger’s 
book which deals with “ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt” (which 
are considered by many Ibsen’s best and most characteristic 
works), as well as with “The League of Youth,” is headed 
“ Attacks on Norway.” “The League of Youth,” as a repre- 
sentation of provincial politics, is probably exaggerated. 
It is difficult to see how such a society could hold together. 
As all active intelligence is directed to selfish and material 
ends, stupidity seems to be its only saving quality. Judged 
by this play alone, [bsen would seem singularly deficient 
in the sense of the complexity and subtlety of the differ- 
ences that distinguish individuals. His characters are 
somewhat commonplace abstractions. Stensgaard is com- 
pleted in the first act, and so far as his personal develop- 
ment is concerned, can only mark time afterwards. 
Aslaksen, the printer, is not a man with a mind and a 
stomach, but a mere concoction of phrases. Its psychology 
is not greatly in advance of that of a Criterion farce, to 
which, in its rapid changes of situation, it bears a curious 
resemblance. It is, however, cleverly constructed, and its 
dialogue abounds in effective satiric touches. 

Between “The League of Youth” and “The Pillars 
of Society” is an interval of eight years. In this 
Ibsen attempts to show the deterioration of the moral 
nature of a man who has founded his life upon a lie, 
and its subsequent rehabilitation under the influence 
of agood woman. The general possibilities of such a situa- 
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tion may be granted; it does not need a new literary 
prophet to proclaim them, and it may be that a hypo- 
critical wretch who has committed, or contemplated, a 
variety of crimes of the baser sort, may, by a happy turn 
for casuistry, convince himself that he is a worthy and 
invaluable member of society. But for such an one there 
is no repentance. Consul Bernick belongs to the class of 
melodrama from which it should be the mission of realistic 
art to free us, and the play is docked of its natural tragic 
ending, not, to do him justice, because Ibsen has any 
special partiality for making things pleasant at the fall of 
the curtain, but because he required an opportunity for 
a particular kind of moralising. Of course, any other con- 
’ clusion would necessitate some modification of the rela- 
tions of Lona Hessell to Bernick, but this is a matter of 
comparatively small importance. As it is, the effect of the 
strongest scenes—those between Bernick and Aune—is 
frittered away by the subsequent accidental events which 
prevent their proper disastrous consequences. 

It is not quite fair to compare the characters of a play 
with those of a novel. The novelist has many chances. 
Pages may miss the mark, and yet have room for the 
building up of a truthful and convincing whole. The 
playwright works in such a narrow space that he can 
afford no misses and no mistakes. He must display his 
figures by a few decisive strokes, and many fine touches 
that the novelist might employ must be discarded as 
impracticable or ineffective. The actors may supply 
much that helps to give reality and refinement, and a 
stage play cannot be wholly and fairly judged without 
being seen. Unfortunately the same causes which compel 
us to employ novels rather than plays for comparison and 
illustration, prevent us from often having the opportunity 
of seeing Ibsen’s plays. But after all allowances and 
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abatements, I think if we compare Consul Bernick with a 
character something akin in motive and circumstances, 
namely, Mr. Bulstrode in George Eliot’s ‘‘ Middlemarch,” it 
will be readily apparent how poor and conventional is the 
one, how strong and life-like the other. And to my mind 
all Ibsen’s pictures of provincial society are slight and 
superficial beside the great “Middlemarch” collection. 
His satire is no match for George Eliot’s humour. Perhaps 
we may rightly consider these two first social plays as to 
some extent initial and preparatory. The next is far 
superior to them in concentration and finesse. ‘“ A Doll’s 
House” has excited more controversy in England than 
any other of Ibsen’s plays. Its performance in London 
aroused considerable discussion, but the debated questions 
were social rather than artistic. The motive of the play 
may be briefly indicated by this passage :— 

Hetmer: Before all else you are a wife and a mother. 

Nora: That I no longer believe. I think that before all else | am a human 
being—I, as much as you. At least, I will try to become one. 
To me, this speech of Nora’s seems good sense and sound 
morality, an expression of opinion that may be permitted 
as a disclaimer of any hostile bias. Fortunately, it is not 
necessary to discuss it. We are concerned with the evolu- 
tion of character, not with ethical problems. Nora is a 
charming character, uniting frivolous habits to greatness 
of heart in a manner original and by no means uncon- 
vincing. She lies about trifles to her husband, and is 
capable of continued, if ill-considered, devotion. The 
scene with Krogstad, in which she acknowledges her for- 
gery, is an admirable example of the coincident develop- 
ment of character and situation, expressed in dialogue 
fresh, pointed, and natural. But when, under pressure 
of the necessity for the inevitable didactic issue, she 
suddenly discards nature and habits, and from a creature 
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of noble instincts indeed, but of excessive frivolity and 
instability, becomes at once a paragon of philosophic 
thought, she is no longer a human being, but a moralist’s 
puppet. It is curious that her author, who, as we shall 
see, assigns excessive power to the habits derived from 
ancestors, should at times seem to disregard the nature 
created by our own habits. Miracles are a strange en- 
graftment upon the realistic drama, but Nora’s conversion 
is nothing short of miraculous. She is the only character 
of first-rate interest. Krogstad has good moments as an 
atrocious ruffian, but he declines into domestication, and 
Dr. Rank seems something of a supplementary horror. I 
do not mean to say that he has no place in the plot, but 
that as a detail or accessory, he is too strong in horror for 
the central effect. It may be said that Nora’s change, 
though superficially sudden, has really been gradual, that 
the weight of her secret, her nights of lonely labour, her 
constant reticence, have all tended to seriousness and 
thoughtfulness. On the other hand, I would ask—lIs it 
possible for a woman quite uneducated, with no training to 
distinguish fairly right from wrong, and who has at best a 
partial apprehension of conflicting ideas as a moral equip- 
ment, to emerge from all her prepossessions under stress 
of the discovery of a husband’s brutality, and to become a 
consistent and unimpeachable professor of the extremely 
modern, and by no means obvious, views which are asso- 
ciated with Ibsen’s name? It is indeed sometimes denied 
that Ibsen has any moral aim whatever, but the question 
whether his art is ever overpowered by his morality is 
perhaps immaterial. If Nora and Bernick are unnatural, 
it matters nothing whether this is because they are object 
lessons or because they are impossible developments of 
dramatic motives. 

Ibsen deals persistently with his ideas, and as Nora con- 
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tains the germ of “The Lady from the Sea,” so Dr. Rank 
is the prototype of a character in the play that we have 
next to consider. 

In “ Ghosts,” as in “ A Doll’s House,” and indeed in most 
of the social plays, Ibsen concerns himself with the ethics 
of marriage. It is a study of physiology and psychology 
in regions so remote and extraordinary that it is perhaps 
rash to pronounce a fluent opinion upon it. Many years 
before the play begins Mrs. Alving had contracted a mar- 
riage of convenience with a man of vicious habits and 
temper. Overcome with horror at the wickedness of her 
act and the falseness of her position, she leaves him to take 
refuge with her lover Manders, who prevails upon her to 
return to what he, in common with the rest of the world, 
regards as the path of duty. She accepts her life of 
misery and deception, devoting herself to the task of hiding 
her husband’s character and habits from the world, and to 
saving their only son Oswald from his father’s influence 
and contamination. To accomplish this the child is sent 
away from home, and does not return until after the death 
of his father whom he regards as a man of blameless life 
and active charity. When the play opens Oswald, a young 
man but a successful painter, has just come home from 
Paris to attend the ceremonial opening of an orphanage 
which is to be dedicated to his father’s memory. In com- 
pliance with the old-fashioned superstition of the pious 
people of the neighbourhood the orphanage is not insured, 
and it is characteristic of the emphatic moral method that 
this circumstance must be clinched by the inevitable fire, 
a consequence of the prayer-meeting that marks the com- 
pletion of the building. Manders, who is the representative 
of conventional morality, has also come to take part in the 
ceremony, and in his presence Oswald defends the relations 
of Parisian students and their mistresses, or, to speak more 
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correctly, their unmarried wives. He is warmly supported 


by his mother to the amazement and horror of Manders,. 


who now learns that the incident which he has regarded as 
the great moral victory of his life has had consequences 
hideously different from what he had supposed, that 
instead of sending back a repentant woman to re-organise 
a home he had condemned her to a life of hypocrisy and 
shame, and that the pattern good man whom they have 
assembled to honour lived and died a hopeless profligate. 
His magnanimous action is branded as a crime against 
nature and morality by the woman he had loved and sacri- 
ficed. He learns, too, that Regina, a servant who has lived 
from childhood with Mrs. Alving, is actually her husband’s 
daughter, her mother, we are led to assume, having been 
a woman of dissolute character. Then follows the catas 
trophe, an effect of an unique kind. The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children. Oswald and Regina 
are victims of the inevitable principle of heredity. Training 
and example are lost upon her. Her parents were heartless 
and wanton, and heartless and wanton she must remain. 
Oswald’s deterioration is primarily physical. In him are 
the ineradicable seeds of drunkenness, profligacy, and 
madness. They develop with startling rapidity. He has 
no power to struggle against his fate, his mother’s cares 
and sacrifices are in vain, and nothing remains for him but 
a horrible and shameful death. 

Such are some of the points of this strange drama. 
Ibsen has achieved at least a sensational success. It is 
sufficiently horrifying. But he has committed the charac- 
teristic fault of didactic writers in endeavouring to enforce 
a principle by extreme, extravagant, impossible instances. 
Oswald and Regina are not typical examples; they are 
horrible exceptions—not real enough to be terrible. Ibsen 
is called a realist. This is not realism; it is a night- 
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mare engendered by a science primer, and a primer rather 
out of date. The conjunction of Oswald and Regina, with 
no hint that strength and virtues are hereditary too, 
and no recognition of the essential principle of heredity 
—that we are the children of our ancestors rather 
than of our parents—takes from its merit, if we regard 
it asasermon. I remember a little book, of a kind now 
happily extinct, which consisted exclusively of anecdotes 
of little children who had trifled with the truth and had 
thereupon been suddenly struck dead. This extreme 
instance of didactic art failed of its effect upon a healthy 
child whose experience in real life condemned this ghastly 
uniformity as inherently improbable. Just so, what Mr. 
Havelock Ellis calls the “robust naturalism” of “Ghosts” 
will rather be regarded by the man of the world as diseased 
fantasy. It is true that concentration is the duty and 
coincidence the necessary licence of the dramatist, and we 
may expect and allow much of these when they serve 
merely to increase the interest and smooth the progress of 
the play. As stage-work gives no opportunity for the gra- 
dual evolution or slow building-up of character and situa- 
tion, allowance must be made for something of sharpness 
and suddenness in action and development, But we de- 
mand a higher degree of reality from the propagandist, 
who is bound to give a fair statement of his case, than 
from the artist, who has no concern with proofs and pro- 
positions, 

It is the singular attribute of pure tragedy that it calms 
and satisfies the mind. No obtruding doubts or irritations 
mar the impression of a natural and inevitable catastrophe. 
But in this modern tragedy, professedly the impartial exhi- 
bition of cause and effect, we chafe under a dispensation 
that seems irrelevant and casual. We are shaken and ap- 
palled, but we resent the means by which we are overcome. 
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With all deductions, however, if such deductions are 
due, “ Ghosts” remains a work of extreme interest, of moral 
tendency, and of great, if ill-regulated, power. If Manders 
is a rather superficial exponent of an orthodoxy that has a 
better case than he puts for it, Mrs. Alving, on the other 
hand, is one of the strongest, most convincing, and most 
life-like of Ibsen’s women. 

It is not to be wondered at that ‘‘ Ghosts,” whether true 
or untrue essentially, should have met with no complacent 
reception. It seems, indeed, to have awakened fierce 
antagonism, and its author was treated as a fanatic with a 
grudge against the human race rather than a saviour of 
society. The attacks roused Ibsen to retort upon his 
critics with “ An Enemy of the People,” a kind of allegorical 
declaration of his own position, typified by that of a hot- 
headed doctor, who provokes a storm of obloquy by acting 
in single-minded opposition to the supposed interests of the 
community. On its merits, it is a fresh and racy setting of 
an old situation. Dr. Stockman, a really fine and hearty 
figure, is the single character of first-rate interest. Such 
people as Hovstad and Billing, and Aslaksen, who, as the 
representative of the ratepaying middle class that Ibsen is 
attacking, is the most important of the secondary characters, 
are instances of the abuse of typical methods. They have 
no individual existence whatever, and consist entirely of 
phrases designed to show the cowardly selfishness of their 
kind. They are, indeed, the simple figures that are 
demanded by a demonstration to which clearness and 
simplicity are essential. On the whole, I think that “An 
Enemy of the People” may be ranked with “The League 
of Youth,” and “The Pillars of Society” as one of the less 
important of the group, though its vigour and healthiness 
might tempt us to assign a higher place to it. 

“The Wild Duck ” seems to be something of a stumbling- 
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block to the thorough-going of Ibsen’s admirers. Mr. 
Gosse considers it “obscure, cynical, and distressing to the 
last degree,” and Mr. Ellis admits that it is “the least 
remarkable of Ibsen’s plays of this group ”—a rather curious 
pronouncement. It is, in fact, the grimmest of comedies, 
and it is so far a satire on Ibsen’s own work that it seems 
as though it might be the outcome of that not unusual 
conviction of the champion of a cause that he can put his 
opponent’s case more effectively than they can. It would 
be rash to declare precisely the moral intention of the play ; 
but further than this, there is nothing obscure about it, 
and the charge of obscurity might as reasonably be brought 
against any work that does not carry in itself a creed ora 
personal explanation. His interpreters will hardly allow 
us to believe that Ibsen has for once worked in the region 
of morals without becoming a partisan. There is no defi- 
nite contention. The questions that are raised receive no 
answers, or else doubtful and enigmatic ones. The hunter 
of the social lie seems at best to be following a cold scent, 
and they would have him always in full cry. It seems as 
though the preacher might yet degenerate into a mere 
tragic poet. To me it seems that Ibsen is here on the right 
path. This play is a proof, if proof were needed, of his 
essential liberality—the liberality which changes its point 
of view, and is no less the sign of firmness of faith. Of 
course, it is easy to draw a complete and plausible “moral” 
from the upshot of the play—that the “claims of the ideal ” 
‘are not always in season, and that when commonplace 
people are jogging comfortably along—ideal or no ideal— 
it may be as well to let them alone. This is obvious 
enough, but the last words of the play take us a little 
further :— 


Grecers: If you're right and I’m wrong, then life is not worth living. 

Reine : Oh, life would be quite tolerable, after all, if only we could be rid 
of the confounded duns that keep pestering us, in our poverty, with the claims 
of the ideal. 
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Grecers : In that case, I’m glad that my destiny is what it is. 
Rewime : Excuse me; what is your destiny ? 
Greazrs : To be the thirteenth at table. 


which may, I suppose, be interpreted that Gregers, who is 
the representative, serious or satirical, of Ibsen’s views, 
would be a scourge if he could not be a guide. Does 
Ibsen, then, insist upon taking every one seriously? I 
think we may give him credit for a dramatic conception, 
and that Gregers may be allowed to speak for himself, 
and not necessarily for his author. He is at any rate a 
warning to moral reformers to maintain delicacy of touch 
in dealing with sensitive subjects like Hedvig, and dis- 
cretion in avoiding impossible ones like Hialmar. There 
is no line to divide the heroic worker from the officious 
meddler, and that it should be possible to ask concerning 
Hedvig’s death—a death which it must be remembered 
saved the child from a miserable life, and was the 
consummation of a sublime martyrdom—is it Greger’s 
condemnation or his justification? is it apotheosis or 
catastrophe? seems rather evidence of artistic balance 
than of obscurity. 

Ibsen’s women are always better than his men, and Gina 
Ekdel seems to me among his most artistic achievements. 
There is no finer art in these plays than the unforced contrast 
between the fervent high-minded Gregers doing the work 
of a busybody, and the cast off mistress, whose perceptions 
are too blunt to be troubled much about false positions and 
degraded ideals, but whose life is an example of faithful- 
ness and self-denial. She is wholly and admirably free 
from sensationalism and sentimentality, and has no touch 
of the farcical satire, the constant use of which is a beset- 
ting fault of Ibsen’s, which mars Gregers and ruins Hial- 
mar, who is sadly overdrawn. She remains the fixed 
quantity among the shaking and changing of theories and 
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theorists. When Gregers says “Do you believe I meant 
all for the best, Mrs. Ekdel?” she replies, “ Yes, I suppose 
so; but, God forgive you, all the same.” This speech, so 
pathetically illogical, and yet so charitable and appropri- 
ate, has more dramatic quality than countless repetitions 
of those stale catchwords that are such an unhappy sub- 
stitute for sustained consistency of character-drawing. 
Ibsen’s humour is often overpowered by his earnestness, 
but the incident of old Werle’s marriage with Mrs. Sérby 
is a telling piece of satiric humour, not the less effective 
because it is apparently directed against himself. 

The instability of relations founded upon a wrong is 
again the theme of “ Rosmersholm,” though here the wrong 
is personal and particular rather than typically social. 
The characters are not developed by their actions but by a 
series of retrospective explanations which are not always 
dramatically effective. This is one of the curious features 
of Ibsen’s method ; as he understands the function of the 
drama to be to supply typical subjective history, he does 
not trouble himself very much about picturesque events. 
Frequently the action, or the principal part of it, takes 
place before the play begins. “ Rosmersholm” could actu- 
ally, with slight alterations, be played in a single scene, 
It is something of a compromise between two motives and 
two manners. Causation and Fate have each a share in 
its catastrophe, realism and romance in its manner. In 
workmanship it is, in some respects, as in its minor charac- 
ters, in advance of its predecessors. Kroll’s conduct 
seems too shameful for one who has been the friend of such 
a man as Rosmer, but Brendel and Mortensgard are among 
the best of Ibsen’s incidental characters, and their contrast 
is extremely apposite and effective. But though it con- 
tains much excellent and characteristic dialogue, and is 
touched by a fine spirit of romance, it remains an unsub- 
stantial and unconvincing whole. 
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“The Lady from the Sea” is an artistic fantasia on the 
theme of individualism in relation to marriage. Admirably 
as Ibsen has adapted the idea to the dramatic form with 
which he is familiar, I cannot help thinking that it is more 
suitable for a story than fora play. I should have thought 
it the least effective of the series, theatrically, and in a 
recent performance in London, the British public does not 
appear to have taken kindly to the Stranger. Nothing short 
of an actor of genius could be tolerable in the part, and our 
actors of genius are not eager for parts of a score of lines, 
and no opportunities. The Stranger issomewhat materialised 
by the stage directions. His introduction is managed with 
great tact, but it is doubtful whether his influence would 
not be more impressive if he never appeared in person. 
The prosaic seems mixed with the supernatural, and 
audiences—English audiences, at least—are always cruelly 
on the watch for incongruities. Though they are nomi- 
nally in the same series, it is a far cry from the trivialities 
of ‘The League of Youth” and the commonplaces of “ The 
Pillars of Society” to the delicacy and imagination of 
“The Lady from the Sea.” The didacticism of the 
earlier plays survives, indeed, in so far that the later one 
is still concerned with social questions, but they are, on 
the whole, subordinated to artistic conditions. The 
romantic motive and the social problem are so reconciled 
and blended that the most sensitive adherent of “ Art for 
Art” is hardly touched. If the play must be criticised on 
anything like logical lines, its weakness would, perhaps, 
lie in the change of Ellida’s mood being made absolute and 
unconditional. She settles down suddenly into the good 
housewife. Her yearning and fascination for the sea have 
not been rationalised or reduced to reasonable limits ; they 
have disappeared altogether. This is not human nature, 
and no lesson bearing upon human nature can be enforced 
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under such conditions, but it is best to accept Ellida as she 
is, and to look to “The Forsaken Merman” as a sufficiently 
realistic sequel to her choice. Satire is, for once, happily 
absent, except in the sketch of Lyngstrand, which is a not 
too profound study of the “artist nature,” a type that Ibsen 
can afford to ridicule. There are some passages that are 
either extremely subtle or a little irrelevant. What pre- 
cise relation, for instance, does the proposal of Arnholm to 
Bolette bear to the central situation? Will she, too, be 
subject to deferred mental crisis? Hers is no more a free 
choice than ‘even Ellida’s. But the peculiar beauties of 
“The Lady from the Sea,” its weird story, and its romantic 
charm, are independent of analysis. 

Ibsen’s latest, and perhaps his most difficult play, Mr. 
Gosse’s translation of which has been so vehemently 
attacked as inaccurate, is also his strongest and most 
artistic performance. Hedda Gabler is at least an 
interesting problem. To Mr. James she is ‘‘in short, the 
study of an exasperated woman,” while another critic 
declares her to be “an artist without a vocation,” who 
works in life, like Mr. James’s own Gabriel Nash, but 
without the self-consciousness of that gentleman, or like 
Iago, if we accept Mr. Swinburne’s interpretation of him 
as having the instinct of an “inarticulate poet.” It 
seems to be like “The Wild Duck,” a study of the reverse 
of the medal. If Ibsen teaches any lesson it is that we 
should live our lives freely and naturally. Here, with 
superb candour, the principle is applied to an utterly 
depraved woman, who gives such scope to her peculiar indi- 
viduality that we are fain to cry for a few saving conven- 
tions to cover the nakedness of such a nature. Hedda 
Gabler is a type of the profound frivolity which results 
from an aimless life and a strong will. Utterly without 
purpose, and without interests, she has yet a great capacity 
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for sensation. She is an egoist without self-love, and a 
sinner without passion. Her character is set forth with 
much subtlety of dialogue :— 


Brack—You have never lived through anything really stimulating. 
Heppa—Anything serious, you mean ? 


Thus she grasps no meaning in “stimulating,” which im- 
plies the existence of higher interests. 

She married,as she carelessly avows, because she was “tired 
of dancing,” and the proposed husband was quite present- 
able. She is not in act unfaithful to her husband, because 
to be so might be inconvenient and disagreeable. Besides 
there is nothing so human about her asa passion. The 
prospects of maternity suggest to her only irritations and 
dangers. The round of small cares and duties that is 
offered to her is hopelessly inadequate to feed her hunger 
for life. With some motive of jealousy in the first in- 
stance—not, as I understand it, in revenge, but rather in 
sheer wantonness—to admire his descent, as one throws a 
twig into a stream, she pushes a poor devil of a reclaimed 
drunkard, upon the inclined plane again, and is only dis- 
tressed that the manner of his death lacks something of 
distinction. She, herself, prefers suicide to the alternatives 
of a public scandal and the subjection of her will. Hedda 
Gabler is a personification of ennui, a daring effort of 
imagination, a great piece of construction, a study of essen- 
tials with all accidental human elements omitted, a work 
indeed not of realism, though surrounded by realistic de- 
tails, but belonging rather to such ideal art as the Melen- 
colia of Albert Durer. 


The remainder of Ibsen’s plays that are available for the 
English reader, if, on the whole, inferior in interest to the 
best of the later group, have fine elements of romance and 
tragedy. “The Vikings at Helgeland” is a somewhat 
doubtful experiment, however vigorously and skilfully con- 
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ducted—the dramatisation of a story suggested by or 
derived from the Icelandic Sagas. I know that there are 
some to whom Hiordis is a great dramatic triumph, but I 
have to confess that she leaves me unimpressed save with 
the sort of uneasiness that accompanies every suggestion 
of a shrewish woman, and that much of the dialogue of 
“The Vikings” seems strained and mechanical. The 
‘‘Emperor and Galilean,” too, in spite of fine episodes and 
dramatic ideas, is in effect elaborately wearisome. ‘Lady 
Inger of Ostraat” and “The Pretenders” both deal with 
early Norwegian history, and the latter is especially 
powerful and stimulating, containing in the death scene of 
Bishop Nicolas a passage of remarkable melodramatic 
force, and in Ear] Skule a finely conceived tragic character. 

Of the characteristics common to Ibsen’s plays the 
dialogue is generally terse and pointed, and on occasion 
vivid and intense. Sometimes, indeed, it reminds us of 
those exercises, dear to the closet politician, in which a 
feeble and fore-doomed opponent is set up to ring the 
changes from confident volubility to acquiescence or col- 
lapse; but though it is not possible here to speak of parti- 
cular niceties of manner, even these translations establish 
beyond doubt his possession of a style of which relevance 
and conciseness are no less characteristic than subtlety and 
fulness. His wit is a means rather than an end, for he 
condescends to no irrelevant jokes and is content to be 
direct without epigram. His humour is satiric and never 
genial; his pathos is hard and austere, never sympathetic. 
We are interested and stimulated, but rarely profoundly 
stirred or greatly exalted. In character he seems to have a 
difficulty in touching the mean between the common-place 
and the abnormal, a difficulty inherent to the satiric 
method. He appears to rely more upon a fertile imagina- 
tion and a power of construction than upon careful studies 
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of men and women at first hand. Thus, in place of dis- 
_ playing human beings he tracks, with great ingenuity, 
human tendencies, so that his characters are oftener intri- 
cate than complex. But I must here attempt to make a 
distinction which is, I think, by no means an arbitrary one, 
between the earlier and the later social plays. Up to “ An 
Enemy of the People” he appears as an aggressive social 
reformer. Satire is his chief weapon in the strife that he 
wages with a world out of joint. To him the mere artist 
is a fiddler in sight of burning Rome. In discussing him 
it is difficult to remain on the literary plane. His aim 
seems so persistently a moral one, that we are likely to con- 
cern ourselves more with the value in practice of his ideas 
than with the manner of their expression, and it is possible 
that he would deprecate any estimate of his work which 
separated these constituents. His plea is for Nature and 
the Individual—for a natural life or a nearer approach to 
it, and his mission, as he understands it, is to strike at the 
dogmas and conventions that at once conceal and paralyse 
the social state, which— 

Do but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

While rank corruption mining all within 

Infects unseen. 

It is a latter-day theory that the artist writes because he 
must—because his ideas take form and cry for expression. 
But it is probable that some good as well as much bad litera- 
ture has been produced at the instance of the printer’s boy ; 
it is certain that very much of the best owes its incubation 
to the want of money. To write with a moral object is no 
more forbidden to the artist than to write for wages. Each 
is a legitimate motive, but as we demand of the one that 
his wages shall never become a bribe, we demand of the 
other that he shall not seek to promote the cause of truth 
by falsehood. All we ask of the didactic writer is impar- 
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tiality. He must play no tricks with Nature. If he sees 
that the natural evolution of character and incidents make 
for his thesis he has the right to display them. But such 
an one is rarely impartial. He insists too much upon his 
points, and Nature is ever chary of points. Ibsen is too 
often a moralist first and an artist afterwards, and moral 
fervour is a great, but dangerous quality. Such an order 
is actually less likely to promote his object if he appeals to 
trained intelligencies, with whom to indicate is a surer 
method than to persuade. 

The impulses that produce such works as “The Song of 
the Shirt” and “Jenny,” at once magnificent art and of 
vital social influence, are not moral but human and sym- 
pathetic. Hood and Rossetti were not fettered by precon 
ceived ideas that called for illustration. It was their part 
to express the pity and terror of their themes, not to dis- 
cuss their politics. Ibsen seems to me to be deficient in 
sympathetic apprehension. His characters develop, not 
according to the laws of the universe and the tendencies 
of man’s nature, but in the direction best fitted for the 
enforcement of their author’s moral prepossessions. As it 
suits his purpose he exaggerates the power of heredity or of 
the individual will. He holds what may be called the 
Jack in the Box theory of moral emotions; the more they 
are crushed down the more elastic and rampant is their 
rebound. Shake a frivolous woman and she emerges a 
well-equipped moral engine. Startle a hypocrite of life- 
long standing, and he overflows with frankness and mag- 
nanimity. They are not mere men and women to him— 
they are examples; and however little their previous 
experiences may have suggested such an accomplishments 
they are astonishingly well up in his principles at a crisis. 
But with “The Wild Duck” he enters upon a new phase, 
and henceforth these criticisms have at most a very partial 
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application. He seems, as a critic has lately said, to have 
become “ wary,” and while his work remains, in the highest 
sense, moral, he has ceased to be obtrusively didactic. 

One of the delightful things about these plays is the 
possibilities of infinite disagreements that they present. 
It is dangerous to differ from so good a judge as Mr. James, 
but it really seems curious that he should deny to Ibsen 
the quality of romance. “It is the addition of strangeness 
to beauty, that constitutes the romantic character in art,” 
says Mr. Pater, and if this is true, it is difficult to imagine 
which of these elements Mr. James would consider to be 
lacking. Nor can I accept the common classification of 
Ibsen as a realist. 

The typical realist is Tolstoi, between whom and Ibsen an 
interesting comparison might be instituted. He too is a 
didactic writer, seeking to show the folly and futility of life 
unless it is put into right relations to God and nature, and 
to discover what these relations are. His painfully minute 
and exhaustive method seems almost to dispense with 
artistic selection. He will draw his conclusions—they 
may be strange and erratic—but they will be founded upon 
an impartial examination of all the circumstances as far as 
he can see them. It is as though he feared to select lest 
he should not select fairly. From particular experiences 
faithfully observed and recorded he has deduced and now 
preaches a philosophy of life totally irreconcileable with the 
current convictions and tendencies of mankind. The 
appalling thing about the “Kreutzer Sonata” is its con- 
vineing reality. It is at once the triumph and the con- 
demnation of realism, which seeks for facts rather than for 
truth. As a particular case, asa human “document,” it is 
hideously truthful. Upon such experiences he forms his 
creed, as from a microscopic examination of certain de- 
tails one might attempt to deduce the Creator's plan. 
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Ibsen's method, on the other hand, is in this respect pre- 
cisely opposite. He is essentially an idealist in that his 
work is concerned with the realising of his ideas, a more 
or less fixed quality. He believes that the development of 
the individual and a right regard for the scientific condi- 
tions of life are vital to the well-being of the human race, 
and it is the enforcement of these principles and such as 
these with which he is primarily concerned. Thus his 
own innate ideas have a large share in his characters, the 
details of whose constructions come rather from a store of 
accumulated notes than from the observation of particular 
persons; and while Tolstoi’s men and women strike us as 
having been closely studied from the life, Ibsen’s are 
usually deficient in verisimilitude. It is a significant cir- 
cumstance that he continues his dramas of Norwegian 
character twenty years after his opportunities of study at 
first hand have ceased. 

But it is not only as an artist and as a moralist that 
Ibsen has claims upon our attention. He is a writer for 
the stage and an innovator in theatrical matters, and it 
may ultimately be considered not the least of his accom- 
plishments, that he has done something—perhaps very 
much—towards enlarging the limits of subject-matter 
beyond the trivial and conventional. Our dramatic art to- 
day lags far behind its sister arts in almost all essentials— 
in subtlety, in variety, in inspiration, even in intensity. It 
is not the fault of the writers for the stage, but of the con- 
ditions under which they work ; nor is it the fault of those 
who might, and do not write for the stage, but of those 
conditions which they would have to accept. The theatre 
is at once the most democratic and the most conservative 
of institutions (and may offer to politicians an example of 
the essential conservatism of democracy). Progress can 
be made usually only by continued slight departures from 
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tradition. Our playwrights have therefore to attempt the 
difficult compromise between their own dramatic instincts 
and popular theatrical taste. The result is sometimes a 
strange medley, scenes of insight and delicacy alternating 
with antiquated clap-trap and that curious concession to a 
striving humanity which is technically known as comic 
relief. But in our easy condemnation of the stage writers 
of the period we do not always think it relevant to ask 
what would have been the effect on the work of Mr. Watts, 
of Mr. Thorneycroft, or of Mr. Swinburne—to say nothing 
of Mr. Burne-Jones or Mr. Walter Pater, if they had all 
along been compelled to consider the verdict of “the man 
in the street ;” if a necessity of their artistic existence had 
been a choosing of common ground, not only with the 
ignorant and vulgar, but with those even greater enemies 
of what is good and beautiful—the facetious, sensational, 
sentimental, and all the other varieties of distorted com- 
mon-place. 

There seem to be two chances for this heavily handi- 
capped dramatic art, the specialising of audiences and the 
elevation of the general level of taste. At present the first 
can only be exercised in great communities and to a 
limited extent, as in Mr. Tree’s recent innovation at the 
Haymarket, where literature has been having a chance on 
Mondays. 

Towards the second Ibsen’s plays may prove an influence 
of the greatest importance. What is required is to rouse the 
intelligence and interest of the people; who are bored by 
poetical plays of the old type. How can this be done better 
than by giving them plays which bear directly on the actual 
problems and conditions of life. Every man is a critic of 
Ibsen’s plays, because every man knows that he is subject, in 
some degree, to the principles of heredity, and has opinions 
or prejudices of some kind on woman’s destiny, political con- 
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sistency, or commercial morality. Mr. Pinero’s “The Pro- 
fligate,” was so far of the school of Ibsen that it faced a 
social problem with courage and frankness. It was very 
sentimental and had some dreadful lapses into fatuity, but 
on the whole, what an advance on the irrelevance and 
inconsequence of the Ironmasters, the Captain Swifts, or 
the Sweet Lavenders. These are the more or less pretty 
or effective settings of the old stale and unprofitable con- 
ventions, the eternal platitudes garnished and displayed 
anew. Ibsen and those who follow in his footsteps have at 
least, as Mr. Gosse says, “such elements of life as call forth 
eager comment and lead to excited discussion.” Comment 
and discussion make the healthy atmosphere in which art 
thrives. Anything is better than stagnation, and whether 
or not we are convinced by Ibsen, we are, at any rate, set 
a thinking. I may be thought to “give myself away” 
when I declare that dramatic art has gained far more from 
the much ridiculed productions of his plays than from all 
the meritorious attempts to lash a dead horse into life upon 
which Mr. Benson has been engaged in his presentations of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “The Tempest,” 
attempts which owe their partial success to the indomitable 
persistence of the English audience which never knows 
when it is beaten in a cause which it believes to be a good 
one. 

I must repeat that the criticisms here set down are ten- 
tative, and must be taken rather as a first impression than 
asa mature estimate. It is to be hoped that adequate ren- 
derings of “Brand” and “ Peer Gynt” may soon be forth- 
coming, for though the task must be one of extraordinary 
difficulty, the portions translated by Mr. Gosse, which 
appear in Herr Jaeger’s book, are sufficient to indicate the 
extreme interest that would attach to complete versions. 


‘I cannot refrain from quoting what seems to me a finer 
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example of satiric power, of that satire in which passion 
lurks, than anything in the prose plays. 


Just wander thro’ this land to-day, 
And listen to what people say, 

And thou wilt find to each man cling 
A little piece of everything ; 

He’s slightly loyal on the whole, 

A little serious for his soul, 

A little given to table pleasure— 
But so his fathers were, in measure— 
A little warm, when hearth and hall 
Re-echo songs about “ the small 

But rock-firm people of the rock, 
Who at all foreign menace mock,” 

A little prodigal of pledges, 

A little smart to blunt their edges, 
A little quick to start, but clever 

In dawdling on and on for ever. 

The words “a little” gauge his spirit, 
He goes not far in fault or merit ; 

In good and ill alike a fraction, 
Restlessly passive, faint in action, 
Made up of fragments, each sufficient 
To spoil the other’s coefficient. 


This seems to me well-nigh perfect of its kind, and it 
must surely be rendered with extreme care and skill. 
Certainly no less fine is the passage which speaks of the 
stunted lives of those who toil continually for a bare live- 


lihood— 


Feeble is the flight and low, 

That to your faint prayer is given ; 
Yours is not the piercing woe 

That on will’s strong pinions driven 
Penetrates the court of heaven ; 
“Give, oh ! give us daily bread !” 
From its context torn, you cry ; 
All the other prayers unsaid, 

For this one you live and die ; 
Only this poor wreck survives 

In your faith-desolated lives. 


It seems probable that to these poems, untramelled by 
realism, sometimes of a quality so far below reality, 
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with free play for his great gifts of satire and romance, 
and with the aid of the metrical forms of which he 
is an acknowledged master, we shall agree with most 
of Ibsen’s countrymen, and many appreciative critics, 
in assigning his chief and permanent claim to considera- 
tion. Whether his work has vital interest for all time it 
is not within the scope of this paper, and certainly not 
within my capacity to determine. Ibsen is at least 
a striking figure in the life and literature of to-day. 
It is impossible to read these plays without receiving a 
great impression of his intellectual fearlessness, his clear- 
ness of vision, his noble capacity for scorn of what is evil 
and base, and, if his work as an artist is marred and his 
chances of immortality are endangered by his zeal to help 
forward his own generation in the ways of truth and light, 
it is a fault which we, for whom he labours, may forgive. 




















NEWLYN AND THE NEWLYN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING.* 


BY THOMAS GOUGH. 


WANT you first of all to imagine the coast line of 

Cornwall, which in childhood used to remind us of a 
Wellington boot. Just at the instep of the boot is St. Ives 
Bay, and a line drawn almost due south gives us Newlyn 
on the south coast, about ten miles from St. Ives, and one 
mile east of Penzance. Although only ten miles distant, 
. there is a very marked difference in climate between the 
two places. The big waves of the broad Atlantic sweep 
into St. Ives Bay and break with a noisy roll on the shore 
even in calm weather, and there is generally a good 
breeze. Newlyn (which signifies the open lake) has, on the 
contrary, a most remarkably mild climate, and snow and 
frost are almost unknown. The month of January is as 
mild and warm at Newlyn as at Madrid, Florence, or 
Constantinople, and the day and night have hardly 
a distinctive temperature, the mean difference being 
scarcely 4°. There is no country in the world where 
the climate is so mild and equable as the south coast 





* This paper was written in October, 1890. 
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of Cornwall, if we except the south-west coast of Ireland. 
This peculiar effect is supposed to be produced by the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream, which also causes a very heavy 
rainfall, said to be 44 inches annually. Fair weather may 
come out of the North, but the tyrant of the West rolls in, 
cloud on cloud, till the sun is obscured by masses of vapour, 
which day after day no ray of his can pierce. The mild 
climate of the south coast of Cornwall is well known for its 
advantages for invalids suffering from throat and chest 
complaints. For the same reason it has great advantages 
(except for the heavy rainfall) for the artist, who is there 
able to paint out of doors all the year round. The town 
of St. Ives is very quaint, and the neighbourhood of the 
harbour abounds in charming picturesque bits which 
delight the artist, but the exceedingly narrow streets are 
not particularly interesting. The sea, at St. Ives, is 
the great attraction. If an artist wants to paint a big 
heavy sea rolling mountains high, with a background of 
dark grey lowering clouds, showing off the contrast of 
the wonderfully green sea of exquisitely beautiful colour 
and ever changing form, as the restless waves break 
into spray thirty feet high on the jagged rocks along 
the shore, on no coast can he find this subject in greater 
perfection than off St. Ives. If he be a lover of the sea in 
her more quiet and peaceful moods, a fine sunny day is a 
subject to charm him. On one side of the town the beach 
is silver sand, without any rocks along the shore, and in 
fine weather, the sea is deep rich blue of magnificent 
colour, and compared, of course, by the natives to the Bay 
of Naples. Fishing is the only industry of the inhabitants 
both at St. Ives and Newlyn. These fishermen are as bold 
and daring men as can be found anywhere, and very 
enterprising fishers. Besides the pilchard fishing there are 
in St. Ives about 400 fishing boats, manned by seven men 
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each. These boats sail away to fish as far as the north of 
Scotland and the Irish coast. When we arrived at St. Ives 
the little harbour looked a forest of masts, and all the town 
was busy making preparation for the departure of the 
fishing fleet for the north, for a three months’ cruise. 
Early one morning, when I went down to the shore, I 
found nearly all the boats had gone. The pilchard, or 
gipsy herring, is almost exclusively a Cornish fish, being 
rarely found elsewhere. It measures about ten inches 
long, an inch and three quarters deep, and rarely 
weighs as much as half a pound. It is eaten fresh, cooked 
like herrings, or cured and exported in large quantities 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. The pilchard is to the 
fishermen of Newlyn and St. Ives what the camel is to the 
Arab, or the reindeer to the Laplander, or what herrings 
are to Yarmouth. A good pilchard season means prosperity 
and comfort for the winter, and thanksivings for it are 
offered up in many of the churches, which are decorated 
for this occasion with pilchard, A bad season means semi- 
starvation and misery to many a household. 

There are two modes adopted for catching the pilchard; 
one by drift nets, which are set at sundown, and the other 
by “seines.” The former method is chiefly employed 
during summer nights, and the drift nets are so called 
because they drift with the tide. They are from a quarter 
to half a mile long and thirty feet deep. The seines are 
about three hundred yards long and seventy feet deep, of 
fine meshed net, and are handled with such dexterity and 
skill that they are “shot” in five minutes. The “huer” 
on the hill, whose practised eye has first descried the fish, 
far out at sea, directs the motions of the boats by signs, to 
which the rowers in the seine boats and luggers, with their 
crew of about twenty men, silently respond with dexterity 
and precision. The exciting news of a good catch soon 
spreads far and wide, and fisherfolk throng the beach. 
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Mr. Louis Grier’s large picture, now in Liverpool, gives 
a capital illustration of pilchard fishing off St. Ives at 
night. The great mass of the fish are exported to Genoa, 
Naples, and Leghorn, to which places 14,000 hogsheads, 
at an average price of about £3 10s. a hogshead, were 
exported in 1881. In 1846 it is said that 75,000,000 of 
pilchard were caught in one day, and 30,000,000 by the 
St. Ives boats alone. It is estimated that £750,000 sterling 
is employed in the Cornish fisheries in boats and nets, ete. 

The peaceful little fishing village of Newlyn was at one 
time notorious chiefly for wrecking and smuggling. So 
picturesque are the figures one sees along the quay that one 
might. imagine they were artists’ models waiting for hire, 
or that they had just jumped out of an Academy picture. 
Fishermen are lounging about smoking their pipes after a 
hard night’s fishing ; fishwives are knitting jerseys at their 
cottage doors, or trudging along with great loads of fish on 
their backs; there, too, are the fisherboys, always up to 
some lark, and looking the picture of good health and 
high spirits. The women are particularly good looking, 
many of them of rather a Spanish type of beauty. Taking 
the people altogether they are as fine a race of strong 
handsome people as you will see anywhere, and as good 
sailors as ever hauled a rope. 

Mr. John Ruskin, in his preface to a small book on pre- 
Raphaelitism, begins as follows, writing in August, 1851: 

‘Eight years ago, in the close of the first volume of 
‘Modern Painters,’ I ventured to give the following advice 
to the young artists of England:—‘They should go to 
Nature in all singleness of heart, and walk with her labo- 
riously and trustingly, having no other thought but how 
best to penetrate her meaning ; rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing, and scorning nothing,’ advice which, whether good 
or bad, involved infinite labour and humiliation in follow- 
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ing it, and was therefore, for the most part, rejected. It 
has, however, at least been carried out to the very letter, 
by a group of men who, for their reward, have been assailed 
with the most scurrilous abuse which I ever recollect seeing 
issue from the public press.” 

In the same work on pre-Raphaelitism he speaks of the 
artist of that period as having no purpose, no profession. 
“He is an idler on the earth, chasing the shadows of his 
own fancies. But he was never meant to be this. The 
sudden and universal naturalism, or inclination to copy 
ordinary natural objects, which manifested itself among 
the painters of Europe, at the moment when the invention 
of printing superseded their legendary labours, was no false 
instinct. It was misunderstood and misapplied, but it came 
at the right time, and has maintained itself through all 
kinds of abuse, presenting in the recent schools of lands- 
cape perhaps only the first fruits of its power. That 
instinct was urging every painter in Europe at the same 
moment to his true duty—the faithful representation of 
all objects of historical interest, or of natural beauty 
existent at that period—representation such as might at 
once aid the advance of the sciences, and keep faithful 
record of every monument of past ages which was likely 
to be swept away in the approaching eras of revolutionary 
change.” 

Mr. Ruskin claims that these words of his, written in 
1843, caused the formation of the pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. If this be so, whether it would have been better 
in the interests of art that they should have never been 
written, may be a matter of opinion. No two styles of 
painting could be more entirely different than the pre- 
Raphaelite School and the Newlyn School. And yet, 
strange as it may appear, the Newlynites have followed 
his advice to the very letter, 
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They have gone to Nature in all singleness of heart, and 
not only walked with her trustingly, but stood with her 
and sat with her, by night and by day, having no other 
thought but how best to penetrate her meaning and to 
paint her just as they see her, rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing, but ever painting her as they find her. 

One of the difficulties of writing a paper on the Newlyn 
School of Painters is, that I have not been able to refer to 
sources of information in print, except a laudatory notice 
in the Magazine of Art and a few pages in the Art Jour- 
nal, but the historian of the Newlyn School has yet to 
appear. 

The question is often asked, “How is it there are so 
many Artists at Newlyn?” 

The reply has to be suited to the enquirer. It is said 
the first pipe of tobacco, consumed on English soil, was 
smoked here, by Sir Walter Raleigh. Surely this is reason 
enough to account for it. It is true that the climate on 
this Cornish-Atlantic seaboard is mild enough to admit of 
a longer period of the year than in other parts of England 
for the study of the beautiful aspects of Nature out of 
doors; true also that the same humid climate produces a 
softer refinement of colour for the landscapist, and a more 
even duration of “grey” effects for the out-of-door figure 
painter. It is true, too, that the natives of the village, by 
long custom, have grown so tolerant of the harmless lunacy 
of the “man” who insists on drawing in the street, that 
the newest arrival may pitch his (or her) easel in street or 
alley, court or quay, without fear of martyrdom at the 
hands of a curious, inquisitive, or indignant populace. 
But, probably, all these reasons are subordinate to the fact 
that for some years past there have collected at Newlyn, 
St. Ives, Falmouth, and Polperro, on the Cornish coast, a 
considerable proportion of the most earnest of those stu- 
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dents who, having passed their novitiate, whether in Paris 
or Antwerp or Munich, are united in their desire to tran- 
scribe Nature as she shows herself to their appreciative 
eyes, and not as disguised by conventionality. Not here 
do we find the artist who rushes into the country for six 
weeks in the summer and returns with half a truck lead of 
sketches, each, it may be, bearing some whiff of the breath 
of heaven, but each more excruciating than the last, to be 
recomposed, improved, and fitted with the town-bred and 
studio-painted dairymaid or ploughman, till Nature is 
driven out (without the pitchfork) never to return. 

The accusation usually levelled at the Newlyn School 
is that the members all paint alike. I could wish 
that the school were ten times as large, if this be true, in 
comparison with such men as Stanhope Forbes, Chevallier 
Tayler, Frank Bramley, and others. But it must be ad- 
mitted that in the matter of technique there were, at one 
time, signs that most members of the school had passed 
through successive periods of “square touch” and “ wet- 
cat handling.”"* That period is, however, already pre- 
historic, and their accusers forget that when a dozen, twenty,. 
fifty men are all trying to look Nature fairly in the face and 
to depict her only as they see her, there must be a certain 
family likeness in the series of portraits. With all her 
varying moods Nature is never so strangely variegated as 
the imaginings of certain painters would have us believe. 
The key to all the best work done by this school is a 
searching for the truth and simplicity of Nature. 

In choice of subject this leads perhaps to a too easy 
acceptance of the very ordinary actions of every-day life 
in street and cottage at Newlyn, till the picture-gazing 
public has some cause to complain of too many washing 
trays, high-backed settles, and crockery hung dressers. 





* This term ‘‘ wet-cat handling” was first used by a clever American to denote a 
more liquid method of handling, which somewhat resembled the wet fur of a cat 
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On the other hand, the first balancing of tone with tone 
and colour with colour, learnt in Paris or Antwerp and 
applied to subject matter above the low level of the utter 
commonplace, makes such pictures as “The Fish Sale,” 
and “The Health of the Bride,” by Stanhope Forbes, “ A 
Hopeless Dawn,” by Frank Bramley, “A Stranger,” by 
Norman Garstin, and “ Euchre,” by H. S. Tuke, more his- 
torically as well as more esthetically valuable than acres 
of pictures of the purely conventional school. I hold that, 
allowing some freedom in choice of subject, execution of 
the idea is limited by the possibility of placing before one- 
self the combination of objects to be painted. It is this 
principle which has given such sterling value to Frank 
Bourdillon’s picture “The Only Survivor,” recently exhi- 
bited in the Manchester Art Gallery. The subject is a 
simple one, and the accessory of costume only such as 
could be evolved three hundred years after the occurrence 
of the event, but the hard weather-beaten manhood, the 
driving cloud, the breaking surf, and the drifting sand are 
unchanged in their changefulness. These Mr. Bourdillon 
has earnestly studied and faithfully and carefully painted 
on the spot. 

We must now consider the leading characteristics of the 
Newlyn artists—first, as a school of painters, and after- 
wards some of them individually. 

These men have, I believe, with a single exception 
received part, at any rate, of their art training on the 
Continent. Many of them have studied at Antwerp, and 
nearly all of them in Paris. Their technique is the bold 
square brushwork, decidedly Frenchy, combined with ideas 
and subjects peculiarly English. They have thoroughly 
learned the groundwork of their profession by a long 
apprenticeship, having taken to Art asa profession from 
boyhood, and studied at least seven years under most 
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favourable conditions. They are still all young men, 
ranging from 25 to 35 years of age, and with every pros- 
pect of a successful career before them. 

Although this little colony of artists has already estab- 
lished a brilliant reputation, it is only within the last two 
or three years that it has been spoken of as the “ Newlyn 
School.” In the strict sense of the word it is not a school 
at all, for there are neither masters nor pupils, simply a 
brotherhood of artists living in the same place and having 
similar ideas, and a mutual desire for the advancement of 
Art on strictly realistic principles. 

The Newlyn School of Painters may be said to be one of 
the products of the nineteenth century. It is an age of 
realism, and has produced an intensely realistic school 
of painting. It has been raised as an objection by some 
to the Newlyn work that the subjects are so often tinged 
with sadness. They paint the hard lot of a seafaring 
people, and the sorrows of the poor wives in anxious 
moments of suspense when their husbands are in danger. 
Two notable instances of this style of subject are Mr. 
Frank Bramley’s celebrated picture “A Hopeless Dawn,” 
and Mr. T. C. Gotch’s “’Twixt Life and Death.” The 
former gives us the interior of a poor fisherman’s home at 
Newlyn at daybreak after a stormy night. It is exceed- 
ingly simple in composition, but full of deep pathos. 
Through the little window we see the streaks of dawn 
breaking over an angry sea. An old woman sits crying, 
and at her knee, with her head resting in her mother’s 
lap, lies a young wife, the picture of abject misery. This 
picture was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1887, and 
bought for the nation out of the Chantry bequest. 

Mr. Gotch’s picture is a scene off Newlyn. A terrible 
storm is raging. and a fishing boat is in great danger close 
to the shore. At the door of a fisherman’s cottage, in one 
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of the little streets leading off the quay, a poor woman 
turns away her eyes from the sickening sight of danger, 
and her daughter clings in terror to her, whilst a little 
fellow looks on quite unconcerned and unconscious of 
danger, enjoying an apple. 

These Newlynites portray men and women as they are, 
with extraordinary vividness of conception, with the 
greatest accuracy of form, with marvellous truth and just- 
ness of relation of values and tone, with beautiful harmony 
of colour and wonderful luminosity. 

It has been said they are great “toneists,” but not great 
colourists. I venture to contend that they are also excep- 
tionally great as colourists. They paint in a low key of 
colour it is true, but the most beautifully subtle colour 
is frequently low tone colour and not primary colour. Many 
good pictures in a high key of colour would look positively 
vulgar if shown alongside the Newlyn work. 

Another leading feature is the powerful way in which 
they grasp their subjects, treating them with great sim- 
plicity, but ever seizing the universal and ignoring the 
accidental. Synthesis is their ruling passion just as 
analysis was the sole function of the pre-Raphaelites. 
What the artist does is to put his work on the canvas in 
such a strong and powerful manner that its very vividness 
of conception rivets the attention of the beholder at once, 
and fascinates him with its peculiar (often sad) beauty. 
Not only have they the grasp of sublime harmony and 
symphony of colour, such as delight Mr. Whistler, but 
they have more than this. They are true poets, and as such, 

appeal to the highest and noblest feelings of humanity. 
The greatest danger I can see for the future of this school 
is that of the stronger individuality absorbing the idiosyn- 
crasy of the weaker men who are brought in contact with 
them. This would cause a loss of originality, as it has 
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done in other colonies of painters before. Fortunately 
there are no signs of this at present. Living in this remote 
part of Cornwall these artists escape the temptations to 
idleness so alluring to the R.A. of London society, for we 
have all noticed, alas too often, the deterioration in many 
a good man’s work soon after he becomes one of the forty. 

At present this seems a temptation not likely to be 
thrust upon the heroes of this paper, as their work has 
hitherto been badly treated by the Academy Hanging 
Committee. It is however becoming too strong for them 
to be able to continue long in this course. I venture to 
predict that the next Academy Exhibition will see the 
Newlyn men not only well represented but well hung. It 
may possibly, however, be some years before this comes to 
pass. Men of humour may smile, the Academy may reject 
or sky their pictures, the indifferent may pass by without 
looking or without understanding; their mockery, their 
rejection, their indifference, their misunderstanding will 
change nothing of the final result, which must be that 
many of these artists are men of whom England will one 
day be justly proud. 

I add brief biographical sketches of the principal artists 
of this school :— 

Stanhope A. Forbes studied at the Lambeth School of 
Art, and was also a student at the Royal Academy. After 
working there for a few years, he went to Paris and entered 
the studio of M. Bonnat. During this time he made period- 
ical trips to Brittany, where he painted the first pictures 
he exhibited, in 1882-3-4, in the Royal Academy. One of 
these pictures was purchased for the National Gallery of 
New Zealand and another for the Liverpool Walker Art 
Gallery. Having had enough of Brittany, he went to 
Cornwall, intending only to stay a few months at Newlyn. 
This is now about seven years ago; and he has, since that 
time, worked there entirely. 
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His most important pictures are “The Fish Sale” (R.A., 
1885); “ Off to the Fishing Grounds,” bought by the Liver- 
pool Corporation ; “Their Ever Shifting Home,” exhibited 
in 1887, was bought by the Melbourne National Gallery. 
His next year’s Academy picture was “The Village Phil- 
harmonic,” afterwards awarded a gold medal in the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, and now belonging to the Birming- 
ham Corporation; “The Health of the Bride” and “By 
Order of the Court,” are two remarkably clever pictures by 
this artist. 

In 1889 Mr. Forbes married Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, 
a lady of very high reputation in the Art World, whose 
pictures have often been well hung at the Academy. Mrs. 
Forbes has painted at Newlyn for several years, and her 
work is of the highest excellence. She must be placed not 
only in the very foremost rank of women painters, but as 
a very distinguished member of the Newlyn School. 

A. Chevallier Tayler entered the Slade School as a student 
in January, 1879. The following year he took the scholar- 
ship for three years of £150 a year. He also gained the 
landscape prize, the etching prize, and the anatomical 
drawing prize. Very few artists have started a career so 
successfully. He afterwards entered the studio of Jean 
Paul Lamen, in Paris, and also studied there under Carolus 
Durand. In 1885, his picture called “The Pedlar” was 
thrown out from the Royal Academy, but was afterwards 
exhibited at the New English Art Club. Since then he 
has been a constant exhibitor at the Academy. His most 
important pictures are “Not Lost, but Gone Before,” in 1886; 
“Bless, O God, these Thy gifts to our use;” ‘A Dress 
Rehearsal,” 1888; “‘The Encore”; “Home, Sweet Home,” 
in 1889; and “The Last Blessing,” 1890.* 





* This picture has just been awarded a silver medal at the Paris Salon. 
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Frank Bramley was born at Selsby in Lincolnshire in 
1857, and began his art training at the Lincoln Art School. 
He went to Antwerp in 1879, and studied under M. Verlat, 
and the following year gained the first place in the painting 
competition. He afterwards studied in Venice for about 
two years. One of his most important pictures, “A 
Hopeless Dawn,” was bought from the Chantry Bequest for 
the nation. ‘ Weaving a Chain of Grief” was another 
remarkable picture by this artist. In 1889 Mr. Bramley’s 
Academy picture was called “Saved;” another interior 
of a Newlyn cottage. This year, 1890, Mr. Bramley did 
not exhibit any pictures in London, as he could not finish 
in time. He is now painting a large picture of a child’s 
funeral, with twenty-five to thirty figures, most of them 
dressed in white, except, of course, the mourners. 

H. S. Tuke is an artist of very decided ability and great 
promise, living and painting at Falmouth. He began 
studying at the Slade School in 1875, and stayed there 
five years, of which he considers two years absolutely 
wasted. He then went to Italy to study the old masters. 
He afterwards studied two years in Paris. He then settled 
down in Cornwall, and has worked there ever since. In 
1886 he exhibited two pictures, one called “ Basking,” and 
the other “The Bathers.” Mr. Tuke paints the nude 
figure remarkably well, and is one of the very few New- 
lynites who frequently exhibit pictures of this kind. His 
other important pictures are “The Sailor’s Yarn,” “The 
Fisherman,” and “Perseus and Andromeda,” one of the 
finest pieces of flesh painting in the Academy of 1890. 
“Euchre” was another fine picture exhibited at the same 
time, of sailors playing cards. It was painted on a dis- 
abled French schooner in Falmouth Harbour, which he 


bought for a studio. Mr. Tuke is certain to attain great 
distinction. 
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Mr. Fred Hall was a fellow-student of Frank Bramley 
and Logsdail at the Lincoln Art School, and afterwards at 
Antwerp. He settled down at Newlyn in 1881, and may 
be ranked as one of the finest colourists of the colony. 
He is also particularly fond of birds, and often introduces 
them into his pictures. His most important works are 
“Old Birds,” “The Goose” (R.A. 1887 and 1888); “ Adver- 
sity” (R.A. 1889); “ Porlock, Somerset.” Mr. Hall is also 
a very clever caricaturist, and has made sixty caricatures 
of the folk who hunt with the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds. 

Mr. Frank Bourdillon is another Newlynite of more 
than ordinary ability, considering he spent ten years in 
India (with no thoughts of art) of that part of his life 
which artists usually give to study. Probably few artists 
who have begun to study at an age when many of their 
contemporaries in years had their feet already firmly 
planted on the ladder of success have succeeded so 
admirably, and it only shows how insuppressible is the art 
faculty in those who really possess it. As Mr. Whistler 
says, “ Art happens.” 

Mr. Adrian Stokes was admitted to the Academy Schools 
in 1871. In 1876 he went to France and studied there 
about a year, painting chiefly out of doors, at the same 
village as the distinguished French Landscape painter, 
Pelonse, and also an American painter of great power 
named Wylie, who unfortunately died very young. Pro- 
bably few artists in Europe have painted from Nature 
so conscientiously and so continually out of doors in 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and Denmark as 
Mr. Stokes. He now resides at St. Ives, where he is 
deeply impressed with the beauty and character of the 
skies, which, he maintains, are more beautiful there than 
anywhere he has been. His most important pictures are 
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“Winter Afternoon in South of France” and “ Winter 
Morning in the Riviera” (Grosvenor Gallery, 1882); “ Up- 
land and Sky,” in 1888, bought from the Chantry Bequest 
for the nation: He has also gained a Third Class Medal 
in the Paris Universal Exhibition for an unimportant 
picture. 

Mrs. Adrian Stokes is also a remarkably charming 
painter of incidents of child-life. 

Walter Langley is another excellent example of the 
Newlyn School. Though he has not had the same artistic 
advantages of a long uninterrupted course of study under 
the best masters as most of the other Newlyn men have, 
but had to struggle on, half painting, half designing, till 
1882, when he received a commission for all the work he 
could do in twelve months. He left Birmingham and 
settled at Newlyn. He paints chiefly in water colours, but 
very strong powerful work, almost like oils. He never had 
any teacher in painting, and doubtless that is why he has 
a style peculiarly his own. 

E. Wyley Grier is a remarkably good artist of excep- 
tional ability, who has received his art training in Paris 
and Rome, and gained a gold medal in the Paris Salon 
for his picture called “Bereft.” Mr. Wyley Grier shows 
wonderful faculty for portrait painting, and is likely to 
become one of the most important portrait painters of the 
day. 

Mr. Louis Grier is a younger brother of Mr. Wyley 
Grier, and is one of the most enthusiastic sea painters of 
the St. Ives clique. He is very fond of nocturnes, and a 
constant student of the beautiful night effects at St. Ives, 

Edward E. Simmons is an American artist, living 
at St. Ives, who may well be classed among the Newlyn 
School, and as a regular exhibitor both in the Salon and 
the Royal Academy. He has had a good influence on the 
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artists with whom he has been brought in contact, both 
here and in Brittany. There are many other very able 
men belonging to this school who are likely some day to 
become famous, but whose names I can only mention in 
passing. “Art for art’s sake” is the cry of the modern 
school; but in some of the Newlynites there still lingers 
something of the craving for story-telling or literary art. 
In all the best examples of the school, however, this is 
reduced to a minimum, and the story-telling is done as it 
were in poetry, not in prose. 

Among the artists living at Newlyn, I must not forget 
to mention Messrs. Docker, Edwin Harris, H. E. Detmold, 
Fred Millard, R. Craft, Ralph Todd, John Da Costa, Nor- 
man Garstin, Leigh Suthers, and Kenneth Mackenzie, as 
all likely to become well known. 

Among the St. Ives artists there are some fine landscape 
painters, such as Julius Ollsson, Greville Morris (a nephew 
of Bright-Morris), both artists of great refinement and 
power. 

W. B. Fortiscue, W. H. Titcomb, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson have also a great future before them. It is a 
grave misfortune that no example of any of these Newlyn 
artists has yet found a place on the walls of the Manchester 
City Art Gallery. 
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TO THE CANARIES. 


BY WILLIAM CLOUGH. 


ig is owing to the pernicious practice of some of my 
friends that this paper is written. No sooner are 
they away from home than they begin scribbling. 
The cause most answerable for this display of mistaken 
industry appears to be an unholy yearning on the part of 
otherwise decent and honest people to make copy, for 
their favourite weekly newspaper, of their holiday jaunts, 
and the mild adventures that happen to them. 

Having taken some rough notes of my flying visit to 
those Islands called Fortunate, or the Canaries, I have 
put down some things which some people may like to read, 
or rather, and better, which I may like to say. 

Everybody knows that dreadful thing a note-book, and 
how the beauty of a phrase, a description, or an anecdote, 
has departed when you look at the curt record, in your 
abbreviated spelling, in indistinct pencil-writing on a 
blurred page. I grant that sometimes a brief record in a 
diary is all the more eloquent from its brevity, because of 
the importance of the event. But these notes are not of 
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that class. Well then, what is one to do? Are we to sink 
into a mere common-place recital of events? If you have 
been delighted, had your pulses quickened, your fancy 
charmed, and your judgment beguiled, and been bored— 
horribly bored—shall you wrap up your stores of observa- 
tion in the toga of your own dignity, and, like a noble Ro- 
man, die mute? No! If we can delight we will. If we can- 
not quicken your pulses nor charm your fancy, we can 
(happy be the thought), we can bore you. Ah! friend of 
my youth—the gimblet of my mature age—how often hast 
thou taken me for a plank, and gone on and on slowly 
twisting into me thy interminable tale until—This will 
never do, already have I covered a page, and am not 
yet at the vessel’s side, and it is a long way to the Canary 
Islands. It is 4 long way to the Canary Islands. Well, 
of course, it is; that’s why one goes. Who goes anywhere 
near when he can go far and fare worse? Why do you run 
the risk of disturbance of your methodic habits of just 
after breakfast, or before tea, but in the hope that such 
disturbance will be paid for some way? Of course, if one 
will eat oranges night and morning, and bananas early 
and late, and see whether the white wine or the tinto goes 
best at breakfast, or lunch, or dinner, you will find out 
that the recommendation to take, under certain circum- 
stances, a dose of castor oil is a good one. Oh! no, I did 
not, an acquaintance did; he was young; he was from the 
country, and his digestive organs were unsophisticated, 
and mine are of proof. I don’t think any man who has 
served an apprenticeship to Manchester dinners need fear 
any combination of eatables under the sun. What! shall 
the stomach which can take hare soup, followed by the 
stale sole with shrimp sauce @ la restawrant, and mutton 
cutlets with tinned tomatoes, or the gentle catsup, or the 
eager Worcester sauce of the tenpenny dining-room, be 
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affrighted at simple oil and beef, omelettes and wine, 
followed by soup and fish, all of the freshest and sweetest ? 
or the gullet that has taken in the decoction called porter— 
_ or the poison called whisky—be frightened at the pure 
juice of the grape at threepence the pint, and called canary 
and sack, with memories of hearty Jack Falstaff to fill up 
with, and a dark eyed garlic-flavoured foreign man as 
waiter to give colour to the scene ? 

If ever I am to get to Liverpool, and so on to the Canary 
Isles, a check must be put on this discursive way of 
rambling, and a sober and sedate jog-trot of recital must 
follow the capricious start. 

In the railway carriage I was rather quiet—one does not 
feel hilarious after kissing the family all round. Mixed 
kisses are like mixed fruit drops, taken in excess they 
cloy. Besides that, the result of the journey was doubtful. 
There was a trace of salt in the mixture—a drop of bitter 
in the cup. One was after all going a seven days’ sailing 
over the salt sea foam. Storms do arise, and they that go 
down to the sea in ships see great wonders in the deep. 
All voyagers do not come to the haven where they would 
be; and if, after much wandering, one does reach the native 
shore again, it is not all joy at the familiar door, until the 
first eager look into the first comer’s eyes has asked a silent 
question, and been answered by an unspoken reply, and 
the anxious heart knows that all is well. 

It was cold on the landing stage. The tender was not 
alongside. Heaps of luggage were about—queer names 
on the boxes, Quettah, Opobo, Sierra Leone, Half Jack, 
Elminé. Groups of folks seeing one another off, cadaverous 
fellows, Yellow Jack remains, bulbous-nosed, red-faced 
chaps, tall thin men in long ulsters, to whom the three- 
cornered rusty and dinted tin cases belonged, with cabalistic 


letters on, such as “ R. N.,” “3rd West I. Ret.,” etc. I was 
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stamping my feet, and feeling out of it, my objections to 
public ceremonials having kept my folk at home, when I 
saw a sight that sent every tremor away. A fair-haired, 
crisp-bearded, rosy-faced man was bearing down on me 
with hands outstretched, smile on face, and then—such a 
grip. ‘1 knew it could be no other; I looked in the list 
at the office and saw your name.” The good man had 
remembered me after seven years. I had sailed with him 
then for a short time. “I’m going on board with you; I'll 
introduce you to the captain and first officer. Got a berth?” 
“No.” “All right; here’s the doctor. Doctor, this is my 
friend ; look after him a bit. No, it! he’s not sea 
sick, he’s not that sort,” and so on. “ Hillo! here’s Captain 
K— going out, and old B—. Glad to see you,Captain. Well, 
B—, this is my friend, he’s going as far as the islands with 
you.” It was a pleasure to see how these gentlemen greeted 
my friend. The congratulations they gave him on his 
appointment in the Royal Navy Reserve, and as Junior 
Trinity Brother, and their ready acceptance of me on his 
recommendation, were eloquent of his worth. The trans- 
formation was complete. The poor waif, coldly regarded 
by the officials because he was alone, or pityingly glanced 
at by the softer hearted ones, was now the centre of an 
active throng, to whom the officials touched their caps, 
and the crowd made way as we approached the gangway. 
“So called because you gang away by it.” “Who said 
that?” “Oh, the doctor.” “Well, that’s all right, he’s 
Irish, you know.” 





ABOARD THE LuBLy LapDy,. 


In a minute, at sight of my friend, my belongings were 
picked up by stewards. A quick question to one of them, 
and we tumbled into a state-room, two berthsinit. ‘‘ Hat- 
case in top, dressing-bag in second—now youre right.” 
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And so Iwas, All through the voyage I had the whole 
state-room to myself, and snored without fear of inter- 
ruption. 

The Jast hand-shake has been given, and we go half 
speed ahead. We light up our pipes, as the officers have 
left; we are not supposed to smoke until over the bar, as 
we have as much powder on board as would lay Liverpool 
low, nut to say blow our bottom out. Gentle, sad thoughts 
creep out of their hiding-place, and the grey mist of evening 
comes on as we scan the last word England has to say to 
us. In large letters on the shore we read, “Eat Germ 
Bread.” We turn in and say, “ My native land, good-night,” 
and mutter a curse on the vile advertiser who robbed the 
last view of Mersey shore of its last vestige of romance. 

When we had shaken down, we found we were a very 
fair scratch team—Colonial officials, officers, West Coast 
traders, alias “palm-oil ruffians,” and an invalid or two, 
and one missionary—‘“‘oh! Schneider! Schneider! how 
you vas?” He was a German—an under-sized one—a 
loose-limbed, round-shouldered, pale-faced lad, who was 
going out to the Coast to preach and teach religion, and to 
show the natives how to work at various trades which he 
had learned—not the piano, we hope. We had one on 
board; he tortured that poor thing. He began a hymn 
tune, left in the middle for some reason or other connected 
with the movements of the ship, came back, played a bar 
or two of “ Home, sweet home,” and collapsed on the key- 
board with a feeble cry of “Steward.” 


Las PALMAS, 


We dropt anchor on Sunday at 2-15a.m., February 3, 
1889, at Las Palmas. At day dawn we saw we were in one 
of the horns of a bay full three miles from the city, which 
shone white in the clear sunshine. A background of dark 
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mountains, a narrow strip of sand, and an unfinished pier ; 
boatmen yelling, but not daring to come on board until 
the doctor had been, and flat-roofed houses first struck us. 
There was something strangely unsatisfying about it all— 
a something wanting; clear atmosphere, crested waves, a 
white city, and yet the eye roved over it again and again. 
We scanned it through the glass, and noted the towers of 
the cathedral, the dark foliage among the white houses, 
the arid red volcanic sides of some of the nearer hills, and 
yet, the eye asked for something more, At last a little 
steam tug put off from one of the coaling stations, black 
smoke reeking from the funnel—that was better. Ah! 
we have it: it’s chimneys we want. There was not one in 
all Las Palmas. 

The landing is made by small boats on the pier, which 
is being built of huge blocks of concrete, by an English 
firm. There is a long drive to the city by an unpicturesque 
road, for some part along an isthmus of waste sand, fol- 
lowed by rows of shabby one-storeyed flat-topped houses, 
all with green shutters, no gleam of glass, but an oriental 
seclusion; no one looking out that we could see, though 
we were told that we were observed keenly. As the city 
is entered the houses get slightly better. The road is 
marvellously good in surface and gradient, and, as a cyclist, 
I wished our own were half as good. The horses are poor, 
broken-kneed, and sore-covered—it makes you sad to see 
them—but speedy and enduring brutes. Just at the 
entrance of the town there is a park or square of sand, 
about thirty yards aside, with a few palms and a blue 
gum tree or two. A banana garden looks like a tattered 
rag yard, only green. We whizz round a corner intoa 
narrow street, which suddenly opens into a square, with 
trees round and a fountain at the end, and we are at 
Quiney’s, with the sudden conviction that we have seen 
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neither custom-house nor officer, that our clothes are not 
tumbled, and we feel grateful accordingly. 

Quiney’s was the hotel at Las Palmas—a square in front, a 
garden in the rear, with strange shrubs and flowers, shady 


who was at the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, with a Lanca- 
shire tongue. One could praise Quiney’s by the hovr, with 
a little help. The cooking is good and the tables bountiful, 
Las Palmas is a clean city—in parts; the cathedral is im- 
posing outside, inside it is poor, the paintings wretched. 
The principal square is pleasant with umbrageous trees— 
the pepper is peculiarly graceful. A band plays on Sun- 
days. The architecture is poor—flat-fronted houses and 
flat roofs want the graceful minaret and rounded dome to 
bind them together. Some of the balconies are good iron- 
work, and some of the interior courtyards and gardens are 
pleasing from the flowers and fountains which vivify 
them. The new theatre and the fish market are good. 
Nothing but praise can be given to the inhabitants of this 
island. The men are grave, courteous, and hospitable ; 
the women—all classes—are large, handsome, and walk 
gracefully ; the lower orders, barefooted, with water 
bottles or fruit on their heads, are models of swift, grace- 
ful, strong movement. I except the boys—that is, about a 
dozen—who ought to be birch-rodded until they could not 
sit for a week. 

Of all English colonies in a strange land, that of Las. 
Palmas is one of the finest. If one were to recite all they 
did for me, that late member of our county football 
team, and he who bears the honoured name of our 
greatest Lancashire orator, would have even their hos- 
pitality strained. I thank them here, There are some 
good shops, not shop windows, the door is open and often 
gives all the light there is, and you enter and look round 

17 
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and come out without buying if you like. It seems 
strange in a land of palms and pepper and mules, and in a 
city like this, to read the old familiar names over shop 
doors, as Tootal, Lathbury, Ross, and so on, but stranger 
when you enter, to see more familiar calicoes and prints 
and pins and needles, until you forget you are in a foreign 
land, and you go up to the counter and you ask for a piece 
of elastic, and you feel thunderstruck when the polite 
gentleman answers you in Spanish, and you learn that 
there is no one in who speaks English. 

The soil is principally of volcanic origin, in some places 
six or seven inches deep of black ash, under which is the 
earth. In this black ash are the vines, at this season 
leafless. The figs are grey, also leafless, but the oranges 
are ripe and lemons are good. Roses are in pro- 
fusion. The Bougainvillia and the great white trumpet of 
the Datura bloom profusely. Many people raise early 
potatoes and tomatoes for the English market, and a large 
trade is done with us in bananas. There is a pleasant 
English Club, with the most courteous of members, from 
whom one received innumerable favours. 

There are many good excursions to be made from Las 
Palmas. One of them, to Telde, is often done. We went 
there on 3rd February, 1889. It is along a road so good 
that I envy the folk who ride or drive or walk on it. Out 
past the cathedral, rattling over the stones and under 
trees, seeing little brown urchins, destitute of clothing, 
basking in the mild sunshine. As we look at the green 
wood shutters to all windows, we see them gently lifted, 
and know that dark eyes gaze at us, though we cannot 
see them. 

Just outside of Las Palmas is the burial ground, which 
I would advise no one to visit. The coffins are put in 
niches in the wall, and so long as the rent is paid there 
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they rest, but when that ceases they are tumbled uncere- 
moniously out, and lie broken in a festering, disgusting 
heap. The contents of the frail boxes are painfully 
evident. There is no attempt to hide the hideous 
remains. Here a head grins; there an arm, still clad in 
the finery it wore in life, points its moral; here a leg, with 
boot and stocking on, has executed its last pas seul, and 
lies glaring in the sun, a gruesome sight to see. 

The road is excellently made. It is engineered with 
great skill along the foot of the hills, with the blue sea 
below. When the rocks are too precipitous to go round 
they are tunnelled. The gradients are easy, and the surface 
is the smoothest and the best kept of any road I have 
travelled on. At each side trees are planted, the graceful 
pepper and the eucalyptus being the most frequent. The 
cactus is plentiful. Some of the fields are enclosed. In 
these the cacti have calico hoods on, beneath which the 
valuable cochineal is at work. The occasional sight of 
the camel, the palms, the mules, and the flat-roofed houses 
gave a distinct oriental aspect to the scene. 

At Ginamar the valley opens out, and we have a good 
view up the country to the mountains. The fig trees are 
leafless, and the vines are bare, but the flowers are in 
bloom and the oranges shine golden amid their glossy 
foliage. 

Telde is a town of some size for these islands, and is 
approached by a good bridge of many arches over the dry 
bed of a river, which one day fills its banks and the next is 
a mere thread of water. We had luncheon at a country inn, 
and feasted on oranges, guavas, sponge cakes, and wine, in a 
room whose balcony looked on a garden full of roses. The 
bill for the whole party of twelve was one dollar. After 
the repast we ascended to the flat roof to smoke our cigars 
and bask in the balmy air. Before us lay the long grass- 
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grown street, with a priest or two in shovel hats and a few 
women in bright gowns. Then a mansion, in whose lovely 
gardens walked an old gentleman. Palms, dragon trees, 
roses, a blue haze, where bananas and tomatoes grow, and 
then the jagged peaks of the hills and the blue sky. To 
the right lay the river, and a black stream of lava, and 
abrupt cliffs, in whose sides were holes leading to caverns, 
where many families live, then the strip of rocky coast 
where “the sea goes shepherding his flocks disorderly.” 
The climate is beautiful, and at this time of the year 
dry and invigorating. At six o'clock of the morning it 
was at 58°, at noon 62°, and at nine o'clock at night 60°— 
every breath was like milk—and instead of irritating our 
bronchial tubes had the most calming and soothing effect. 
For those troubled with weak lungs it is a good place. 
The water is pure, being collected in the hills, stored in 
reservoirs, and brought to the city by pipes. The sanitary 
arrangements, except at Quiney’s, are primitive. To stay 
at a Spanish hotel might be risky for an invalid accustomed 
to European facilities. But this is being rapidly changed. 
Hotels are being built on the latest model, and soon Las 
Palmas will be as comfortable as Orotava or Madeira, 
while as to the curative properties of the climate, it is, in 
my opinion, far away before them. It seems to me that 
health resorts soon become poisoned, and lose their effect, 
and, like a hospital ward, may be a source of danger. I 
saw a native very ill with a dreadful cough, just above 
Orotava, in Teneriffe. At present Gran Canaria is un- 
tainted. Of course it is slightly wearisome to those half 
invalids who are accustomed to the Riviera, and who long 
for the afternoon promenade, the military band, billiards, 
pigeon shooting, and hurdle races, with an occasional turn 
at the tables; but for the really ill, who want a dry equable 
climate, it has gifts far before those, and for me it proved 
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a radical cure. There is an English chaplain, a doctor 
who speaks English, good roads for riding and driving, 
finc excursions, and a climate beyond praise. Besides, 
there is love-making to be seen. Romeo stands on one 
side of the street opposite Juliet’s house, and twangs his 
guitar, with his cigarette behind his ear like a bank 
clerk’s pen; presently the green wooden shutter opposite 
is gently lifted a little, and then a conversation ensues 
which all the world may hear. You see there are no back 
gardens here. The houses are built square, no windows 
low down, and only one entrance, the front gate. The 
principal light for the rooms is derived from the square 
inside, which has vines and flowers and a fountain in the 
centre. There isan Oriental seclusion. For this reason 
the poultry are kept on the flat roofs. So is the dog. You 
hear a cock crow and a dog bark apparently from the sky, 
and wonder if Sirius is loose. In the cool of the evening 
the natives throng the roofs, and friends salute one another 
(a kiss is thrown and a fan waved in reply) across two or 
three streets. So the old man knows what he is doing 
when he places his dog kennel upstairs. 


CALDERA. 


There is one excursion here which repays the toil of 
making it. That is to the Caldera, or Volcano. I heard 
it said that it is the most perfect form of crater in the 
world. To reach it we drive as far as we can, stopping at 
a wayside “ pub” for a drink of wine. On leaving the little 
fonda the road grows narrower, and loses that good surface 
which we so much admire. It becomes a country lane 
with steep banks and deep ruts. The streams are forded. 
We descend into a valley, and after a slight rise the road 
ends at a villa. After we have left our carriage we take 
to the mule path, and descend again, only to rise where 
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the valley forks, and rounding some fertile shoulders of 
hills, and noting how clean the soil is, we climb the side 
of the hill to a church which crowns the path and appears 
to block the way. At the church the climb of the moun- 
tain begins. So long as there is herbage so long is it com- 
paratively easy. Soon black ashes are reached, and then 
the ascent is toilsome. It is soon over, and we stand on 
the edge of the volcano. Our feet are in shifting black 
ash, our arms lean against a wall of cinders not more than 
a foot broad. «At the bottom of the crater, 1,000 feet 
below, there is a farmhouse. Where not more than a 
hundred years ago was a burning lake of sulphur there 
are fields of tomatoes, bananas, and vineyards. The sea 
looks almost beneath us at a distance of over 2,000 feet. 
When we get accustomed to the feeling of insecurity we 
perceive that the lip of the volcano is nearly a perfect 
circle of about one mile round, with one break—that where 
the molten lava issued, which lies black amid the green, 
and is now daily used as the road to the farm. We had 
scarcely realised the audacity of planting this paradise in 
the lap of such a hell as this once was before we were 
calmly discussing fruit and wine, with our backs on cinders 
and our faces towards the sea. 


ATALAYA, 


Some few miles from the Caldera is Atalaya, a village 
excavated in the rocks, the villagers mostly clad in sheep- 
skins, and said to be descended from the original inhabi- 
tants of this island, that is to say, if there are any des- 
cendants remaining these are likely to be some of them. 

We did not get so far. The tales told us of their flocks 
of live stock and the coming evening dissuaded us. It is 
no comfort after a ceaseless worry all night to think of the 
illustrious ancestry of the little pests. The Atalayans 
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have only one industry. They are potters, and they do 
not use the wheel. I do not know if they are unique in 
this respect. The clay is red. The women are the artists. 
While they slowly stoop over their work, and build up the 
vessel, the lord of creation catches fleas and smokes cigar- 
ettes. Most of the men here take things easily. I have 
seen a great black-bearded fellow lounging on the back of 
his mule, while his wife trudged alongside, barefooted, 
bearing with indescribable grace a basket of bananas or 
tomatoes on her head. The Atalayan pottery is, of course, 
traditional work. There is no variation. The large water 
vessel of graceful form is of antique shape; the charcoal 
stove and the pipkin are unchanged. There are few 
attempts at ornament, and none of colour, thaf I saw, 
beyond the natural red. 

The Canarians are easy-going folk. They beat their 
mules at their own game, by patience. I saw two men 
loading a mule at the market; very carefully was the load 
balanced—so many oranges on one side, so many onions on 
the other, and so on with the various items. When all 
was done, and the last knot on the binding rope tied, then 
the muie objected to something or other in the packing 
and began to kick. To my idea the mule should have 
been smitten ; to the Canarian idea, no such thing. The 
minute the mule dropped his ears and raised his heels, 
the muleteer never attempted to interfere, but leaned 
against a wall, lighted a cigarette, and smoked calmly, while 
the mule went on with the performance. It was a tornado 
of kicks. Oranges, bananas, onions, sweet potatoes, fish 
flew about like shot froma shell. When everything was 
unshipped and lay on the road there was peace, and the 
brute stood still. “Now,” thought I, “you will get what 
you deserve.” Butno! The cigarette was slowly put be- 
hind the ear, and the packing was done over again. When 
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completed the second time the mule at once set off at a 
nice pace, as contentedly and quietly as the best of 
animals. What more could heart desire? Here was the 
mule doing what ought to be done, and yet this was the 
time for the muleteer’s vengeance. How he went for that 
brute. He smote with heavy stripes. The beast went 
calmly on, ignoring the bastinado. Did it think, “ I’ve 
had my innings: let him have his!” 





SONNET. 


BY J. S. RAGLAND PHILLIPS. 


Notre.—The line in inverted commas is the only one surviving of a poem by the 
** A. W.” of Davison’s “ Poetical Rhapsodies.” See Bullen’s edition of that work. 


66 PT\HE flowing wave with wind and tide up-cast ” 
|" In wreckful fury on a rock-bound shore, 

Making all heaven re-echo with its roar, 

Fierce scooping in tall cliffs dark caverns vast, 

Flings from its crest, higher than highest mast, 

Bright jewels that a moment’s space gild o’er 

The surging mass; and, as in clouds of yore, 

God’s bow assures to earth foundations fast! 

Like as the wave, my passion’s swirling flood 

Dashes tumultuous ’gainst my earnest will, 

That stands resolved to triumph over ill, 

Yet fears lest billows undermine its good. 

Ah, did for me the bow and diamonds shine 

In the thick spray, eternal strength were mine. 
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EASTHAM FERRY. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


Until they came at length, where Mersey for more state 
Assuming broader banks, himself so proudly bears. 
Drayton’s “ Polyolbion.” 

HE familiar and detestable Mersey ;” the words are 
not mine, but Nathaniel Hawthorne’s, and I find 
myself repeating them with a sort of wonderment as I 
loiter about among the moving crowd on the Prince’s 
Landing-stage, where I have to wait some three-quarters 
of an hour for the ferry steamer which will take me across 
to Eastham. The expression I have quoted ought not 
perhaps to be taken too seriously, but it was set down by 
the author of “Twice Told Tales” in his “English Note 
Book” after he had been performing consul’s duty at the 
port of Liverpool for a space of nearly three years. He 
was provoked into libelling the river in this way, when, 
after returning from London, he crossed the Mersey, 
“which,” he says, “as usual, had a cloudy sky brooding 
over it.” To-day, however, the watery way is filled with 
August sunshine, and the spectacle of the moving craft 
under sail or steam, the perpetual arrival and departure of 
the ferry boats, people embarking and disembarking, 
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together with the varied and innumerable incidents of this 
busy river-side life, are all very refreshing to eyes which 
have not become so unduly familiar with them, as to induce 
contempt. Rather at this time would one’s mind revert to 
old Drayton, and to those lines about the river, wherein he 
tells how— 

Proud Mersey is so great in entering of the main, 

As he would make a show for empery to stand, 

And wrest the three-fork’d mace from out 

Grim Neptune’s hand, 

Perhaps, too, a dweller in Cottonopolis who has come to 
see the outlet into the river here of that city’s great canal, 
having in his mind the recollection of what streams will 
help to make that watery highway, may feel very kindly 
disposed to the genial river poet who was gracious enough 
to describe the Irwell as lovely, and who makes that river 
say how Irk and Medlock 


At Manchester do meet, all kneeling to my state, 

Where brave I show myself ; then with a prouder gait, 

Towards Mersey making on. 
Such sweet mention in Drayton’s verse helps to reconcile 
one for the omission by Spenser in his “ Faery Queen” of 
all those names from among the river gods who met in 
Proteus’ hall to celebrate the nuptials of the Medway and 
the Thames. 

Waiting here for the ferry, I am reminded of another 
journey of a similar kind, when I found myself in the 
pleasant company of some members of two societies, literary 
and antiquarian, who, with many ladies among them, 
might have been seen, on a bright June morning, tailing 
down Tithebarn Street, and by the church of St. Nicholas, 
and so to the landing-stage here, bound for this same 
Eastham and the Ship Canal. Some scoffing questioner 
might, perhaps, be disposed to ask what there could be 
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in the making of a new canal to attract people of literary 
or antiquarian tastes, to which answer might be made that 
the indulgence in those recreative pursuits is by no means 
inconsistent with the living present interest in the “march 
of mind,” 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 

That journey was full of notable incident, and the recol- 
lection of it will doubtless blend with this one, affording thus 
the double delight of pleasant reminiscence and present 
fact. But here comes the steamer. On that occasion it 
was the “ Fairy Queen ”—suggestive name—which took us 
across; to-day it is the “ Heather Bell;” and so, with the 
waiting crowd, I hurry on board, and we are soon pleasantly 
steaming on our way up stream. 

There is generally some sort of music on board these 
boats, and on the former occasion we had a harper, who, 
although he could not, like that famous harper of old, 

Harp fish out of water, 

Harp water out of stone, 
yet he harped on his harp in a sufficiently sweet and 
soothing manner. To-day we havea fiddler, and we churn 
along to the strains, vocal and instrumental, of “’Twas in 
Trafalgar’s Bay,” until we pass the great Cunarder, 
“ Etruria,” moored in the river, with the tender advancing 
towards it with the passengers on board, and when the 
singer has reached the sad verse which tells of “ the dismal 
wound, that spread dismay around,” we are in sight of the 
training ships, last relics of the old wooden walls; and as 
we contemplate those studies in black and white of antique 
naval architecture, with their displays of newly-washed 
garments fluttering in the wind among the lower rigging, 
we may remember how Ruskin has said that, “take it all 
in all, a ship of the line is the most honourable thing that 
man, as a gregarious animal, has ever produced. 
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Into that he has put as much of his human patience, 
common sense, forethought, experimental philosophy, self- 
control, habits of order and obedience, thoroughly wrought 
handiwork, defiance of brute elements,-ceaseless courage, 
careful patriotism, and calm expectation of the judgment 
of God, as can well be put into a space of three hundred 
feet long by eighty broad.” Near by these ancient war- 
ships is the dismal wreck of a dismantled vessel, in the 
building of which some of the prudential qualities afore- 
named, were conspicuously absent; for there, stranded on 
the beach, lies all that remains of that leviathan of the 
deep, the “Great Eastern.” They are busy breaking her 
up, and so accustomed is one to associate sentient life with 
a ship, that one can almost imagine the expression of a 
shrinking sense of pain as her parts are being riven 
asunder. 

Here, with the small fleet of vessels anchored in mid 
channel, the stream is wider and statelier than where the 
city crowds down to its edge. The line of dock walls is 
left behind, and the shores on either hand are more remote, 
with many landing places, and much banked-up beauty of 
trees with villas peeping out of them, on this Cheshire 
side up which we are steaming, and, more dimly visible, 
across the estuary are lawns and woods, and among them 
many pleasant biding places dotted about on the green 
slopes. As we draw nearer to Eastham the shore gets 
more thickly wooded, and a long line of trees fringes the 
top of the red rock wall. This is the new red sandstone 
which obtains so largely hereabouts, giving colour to the 
landscape and providing important material for the con- 
struction of the new canal. It is that new red sandstone in 
which are preserved the footprints of that strange beast, 
the labyrinthodon. You will find a sketch of it among 
those views of the canal which they offer for sale on board 
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the boats. Charles Kingsley has gossiped pleasantly about 
the geology of this Cheshire shore, and of this uncanny 
creature he says: ‘‘ Looking at his hands and other remains, 
one pictures to oneself a short squat brute as big as a fat 
hog, with a head very much the shape of a baboon, very 
large hands behind and small ones in front, waddling about 
on the tide flats of a sandy sea, and dragging after him 
seemingly a short tail which has left its mark on the sand, 
What his colour was, whether he was smooth or warty, 
what he ate, and in general how he got his living, we know 
not. . . . Remember always that there is nothing 
alive now exactly like him, or indeed like any animal 
found in these sandstones. The whole animal world of 
this planet has changed entirely more than once since the 
labyrinthodon waddled over the Cheshire flats.” 

And now we are at the Ferry, with the hotel in the fore- 
ground, and the woodland stretching up behind it, and 
away there on the left, in marked contrast with this sylvan 
repose of a river-side resting place, a scene of busy labour, 
with its steam navvies, its colony of wooden huts, its tall 
gaunt pumping station, the sheds of its grimy depot, and 
all the piled up débris and litter, incident to lock making 
and vast excavations. It was my privilege on that pre- 
vious journey to see a good deal of the interesting work 
going on here, for it was our good fortune on that occasion 
to have for our guide a worthy Alderman of much scien- 
tific knowledge, who is also a director of this Ship Canal 
Company, and very enthusiastic regarding anything con- 
nected with the great undertaking. Under his guidance 
on that bright June day, we were packed into trucks in 
the ;rear of a smoky locomotive, and with many shakes 
and shocks were rattled along the rough line of railway 
which skirts the canal, now being backed into the deep 
cutting of the locks, between the huge walls of concrete 
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and sandstone that rise up on each side of that vast exca- 
vation, to see the erection of the great storm gates down 
there, and hear from our friend many curious facts re- 
garding all these things; and then, having emerged from 
that deep place and reached the high ground again, to go 
bumping along, among the red rock cuttings, with green 
stretches of park land or meadow on the one side, and the 
grey waters of the estuary on the other, with ever an 
obscuring trail of smoke between us and the blue sky 
above. In this fashion we proceeded until we came to a 
halt near Ellesmere Port, and were shown how those great 
piles are driven which may be seen stretching in long 
lines round the sandy curve of the estuary, forming the 
skeleton of the embankment on that side. All this and 
more we saw, and having seen it, there is no special need 
to day to renew that line of research, so leaving the landing 
place, I turn my steps towards Eastham village, which I 
have not yet seen. 

The road thither in its earlier stage trends upwards 
beneath shady elms, with open woodland rising from it on 
one side and the land sloping away on the other to the 
canal works, showing in the spaces between the brown 
lines of workmen’s huts, some of which are also ranged 
along the wayside here. Some of them have flowering 
plants in their little window spaces, and one has a pretty 
porch projecting from its front. When these are left 
behind there is much sylvan beauty on either hand, the 
country being well wooded, with broad interspaces of park 
land. Only one stray reveller do I meet on the way, in 
the shape of a soil-stained navvy, making for home doubt- 
less, and with a deeply subjective look in his bemused eyes 
as he silently staggers along, apparently oblivious of all 
objective beauty in the landscape about him. Eastham 
village, picturesque and pretty, is grouped along the sides 
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of several roads which lie about the spired red sandstone 
church, which with its raised graveyard occupies the 
central place. Nathaniel Hawthorne was much struck by 
the beauty of this church and the village, and in his note 
of it says that it is the finest old English village he has 
ever seen. It should be remembered, however, that when 
he made the note he had not been many months in 
England. Having looked at the interior of the church, 
which, in accordance with a praiseworthy custom is kept 
open during the day for meditation and prayer, and having 
seen also the venerable old yew in the churchyard, I retrace 
my steps to the Ferry, getting charming glimpses of the 
estuary on the way. As I pass by the hotel again, I must 
needs recall some of the closing incidents of that former 
journey. When our exploration of the canal had come to 
an end, we were all gathered together, a numerous 
company, in that spacious timbered structure beyond the 
hotel garden. The evening meal being over, speeches 
followed, and I remember how our guide, the worthy 
Alderman, delivered to us an address pertinent to the 
occasion, in which mechanical engineering, statistics, 
ancient history, wise saws and modern instances were 
blended together in a very humorous and happy manner. 
I remember, too, how our friend the barrister, following 
him, grew poetical in some prophetic reference to future 
navigation, and talked of 
The nation’s airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

One other recollection comes back to me. It happened 
that in the course of our examination of those canal works, 
as we walked along one of the cuttings, some one referred 
to the fact that three notable pioneers of that great under- 
taking had passed away without seeing the realisation of 
their dreams. Now in that timbered building where we 
sat at meat there are openings in the gables through which 
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the breeze came, gently waving the banners above our 
heads, and through these open spaces the swallows flew in 
and out. As one watched the birds coming and going, 
what more natural than that one’s mind should go back to 
that banqueting hall of the Saxon King Edwin, and to the 
story which tells how the flight of a sparrow through the 
hall suggested to some one addressing the king there the 
idea of comparing the life of a man to the brief passage of 
the bird, which came thither from the unknown, tarried 
but a little while, and then passed out again into the 
unknown. 

And now it is time to go on board the ferry boat 
again. The white gulls have settled in flocks on the bare 
sand banks in the middle of the estuary, as we saw them 
on that previous journey, but there is not the soft mellow 
light on shore and stream which made that evening so 
lovely. Gradually the sun is getting obscured by cloud ; 
a chill wind is coming up from the sea, driving the 
passengers from the upper deck, and when we reach the 
landing stage again one misses that glorious sunset which 
flushed its rose-coloured light through the cabin windows 
as we left the boat at the end of that day’s voyaging. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
BY W. I. WILD. 


N commencing a paper on Mendelssohn’s life and work, 
it is impossible to avoid being struck with two things : 

the transcendent genius of the master mind he possessed, 
and the amazing industry and fertility of invention which 
enabled him within the compass of so short a life, to leave 
behind him such a wonderful amount of musical creations 
most of which have been, and are now, universally recog- 
nised as the most enchanting and tuneful of all the treasures 
in the abundant storehouse of music and song. Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy was born at Hamburg February 
1st, 1809, and died at Leipzig November 4th, 1847. His 
father, Abraham, a rich banker, was the son of Moses 
Mendelssohn, an eminent German philosophical writer 
whose works, in seven volumes, were issued in 1843 and 
1845, and whose life has been written by several authors 
in different languages. The father of Felix Mendelssohn, 
upon his marriage and conversion to Christianity, took the 
name of Bartholdy, the family name of his wife, whose 


brother filled a diplomatic post in Italy. Felix was the 


second of four children, the eldest of whom, Fanny, was 
as a child, not less remarkable than himself for musical 
capacity. Mendelssohn’s early appreciation of music was 
very pronounced, and to the careful and judicious training 


received from his mother and his sister, he owed much of 
18 
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the success which crowned his life. The opportunities 
which Mendelssohn enjoyed as a boy, of seeing and know- 
ing Goethe in his own house, gave an impulse to his whole 
life. Goethe’s living presence strengthened and fostered 
that love for perfection, and that dislike to everything 
mean and sordid, which always distinguished him. The 
meeting was brought about by Zelter, under whose tuition 
Mendelssohn had been placed to learn composition. In 
1817, when he was only nine years old, Mendelssohn made 
his first public appearance: under the tuition of Berger, for 
the pianoforte, he had made marvellous progress, and hence 
when he appeared and played Dussek’s Military Concerto, 
the exhibition of his talents was astonishing. In 1821, 
when he had just completed his twelfth year, Jules Benedict 
went to see him, and found him at work upon his first pub- 
lished pianoforte quartett, that in C minor, which he wanted 
to finish before he would join his visitor in the garden. 
Zelter, in his correspondence with Goethe, wrote with rap- 
ture of the astonishing powers of his young pupil; the poet 
philosopher was so warmly interested by his enthusiasm 
that he invited Mendelssohn to visit him at Weimar in 
November, 1821. Mendelssohn himself always attached 
the greatest importance to this visit, ascribing to Goethe’s 
influence upon him, his own veneration for art, and devotion 
to its highest interests. Even at twelve years old he had 
written two operas, and nearly finished a third, and had 
composed for the Sing Akademie a psalm in four and five 
parts, with a grand double fugue, as well as six symphonies; 
a quartett for piano and strings, a cantata, six fugues for 
pianoforte, and a number of studies, sonatas, and songs. Of 
his meeting with Goethe, Mendelssohn writes: “To-day is 
Tuesday. On Sunday, the sun of Weimar—Goethe— 
arrived. In the morning we went to church, and they 
gave us half of Handel’s Hundredth Psalm. I stayed m 
the garden with him and Professor Zelter for half an hour. 
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One would never take him for seventy-three, but for fifty. 
Every morning I get a kiss from the author of ‘Faust’ and 
‘Werther, and every afternoon two kisses from my friend 
and father, Goethe. After dinner I played to Goethe for two 
hours and more, partly Bach’s fugues, and partly extem- 
pore.” At the first party which Goethe gave for the 
Berliners, he amused himself with making a trial of Felix’s 
talent before all the company. “My friend Zelter,” he 
said to Rellstab, ‘‘has brought his little pupil to see me ; 
we are to have a trial of his musical powers, but he is 
extraordinarily talented in other ways as well. You know 
the doctrine of temperaments; everyone has all the four in 
him, only in different proportions. Well, this boy, I should 
say, possesses the smallest possible modicum of the phleg- 
matic, and the maximum of the opposite quality.” The 
first test to which Goethe put the young artist was to make 
him improvise on a theme given by Zelter. Zelter sat 
down and played a very simple tune in triplets. Felix 
played it through after him, and the next minute went off 
into the wildest allegro, transforming the simple melody 
into a passionat@figure, which he took now in the bass, 
now inthe treble, weaving all manner of new and beauti- 
ful thoughts into it in the boldest style. Everybody was in 
astonishment, as the small childish fingers worked away at 
the great chords, mastering the most difficult combinations, 
and evolving the most surprising passages out of a stream 
of harmonies. Many other pieces were demanded by the 
delighted Goethe, who predicted for Mendelssohn a brilliant 
future, characterising his powers of extemporising and 
playing at sight, as something bordering on the miraculous. 
During his stay at Weimar, Mendelssohn played often from 
six to eight hours a day. He played before the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Prussia, and the Princesses ; 
he even had, as he wrote to his mother, the “audacity to 
improvise before all the Court.” In 1822, Felix repeated 
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his visit to Weimar, this time in company with his 
sister Fanny and his parents, who thus had the pleasure of 
seeing with their own eyes, how effectually their son had won 
the hearts of all. Goethe’s friendship towards Mendelssohn 
is all the more remarkable, because, in a general way, he 
was no friend to concerts or music. Once at Court, when a 
pianoforte player was in the middle of a very long sonata, 
he got up, to the horror of all the throng of Court ladies 
and gentlemen, and said : “ If it lasts three minutes longer 
I confess everything.” 

Moscheles visited Berlin in 1824, when for the time the 
youthful wonder was placed under his instruction ; an un- 
broken friendship between him and his pupil dates from 
this occasion. Determined to secure the opinion of the 
most prominent and able men in the musical world, Men- 
delssohn’s father took him to Paris in 1825, to obtain the 
judgment of Cherubini, upon the desirability of allowing 
him to dedicate his whole energies to the study of an art, 
upon which he had no need to depend as a profession. 
The veteran musician perceived the present powers and the 
far greater promise of the boy, and his ade confirmed the 
father in the course he was pursuing. 

Moscheles, who in 1824 was already famous as a great 
player, when in Berlin was a daily visitor at the Men- 
delssohns, of whom he says: “A family such as I have 
never known before. Felix, a mature artist, and yet but 
fifteen; Fanny, extraordinarily gifted, playing Bach’s 
fugues by heart, and with astonishing correctness—in 
fact, a thorough musician. The parents give me the 
impression of people of the highest cultivation. They are 
very far from being over proud of their children; indeed, 
they are in anxiety about Felix’s future, whether his gifts 
are lasting, and will lead toa solid permanent future, or 
whether he may not suddenly collapse like so many other 
gifted children. He has no need of lessons; if he wishes 
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to take anything from me that is new to him, he can easily 
do so.” Yet, to the lessons received from Moscheles, Men- 
delssohn, when in the full zenith of his great fame, always 
referred as having been the great incentives which had 
urged him on to success. Cherubini was a perfect terror 
to the artists and the students of Paris, and indeed, the 
whole of Europe of that day accepted the biting sarcasms 
of the great maestro as oracular opinions and judgments, 
against which there was no appeal. It may easily be 
imagined that Mendelssohn’s father and himself were ner- 
vously afraid of Cherubini’s decision ; hence, when the usual 
biting sarcasm was exchanged for unstinted praise, few of 
the musicians present could credit their senses with having 
heard aright. Mendelssohn himself compared Cherubini to 
“an extinct volcano, now and then blazing up, but all 
covered with ashes and stones.” 

The production of works by Felix Mendelssohn up to 
this period, had been as follows: In the year 1820, in his 
twelfth year, sixty movements; a trio for pianoforte and 
strings, sonata for piano and violin, and several others 
finished and unfinished ; six solo pianoforte pieces, three 
for four hands; four pieces for organ; three songs for 
single voice, two for four men’s voices; a cantata and 
comedy for voices and pianoforte ; the earliest of these is 
dated 1820. In 1821 he produced five symphonies for 
strings, each in three movements ; nine fugues; motets for 
pianoforte; two one-act operas. In 1822 and 1823 he com- 
posed over sixty pieces, including symphonies, quartetts, 
sonatas, songs, and the completion of the fourth opera, 
which this time was a full piece in three acts. In 1821 he 
made the acquaintance of Weber, who was then producing 
“ Freischiitz ” in Berlin. 

In 1822 and 1823 he travelled in Switzerland with 
his family, and as the party was a large one, full scope 
was given him for the pursuit of his art, both in com- 
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position and daily practices. In 1822 he made his second 
appearance in public, at a concert of Schmitt’s, in which 
he played with Schmitt a duet ; and on December 5th, he 
again appeared at a concert of Anna Milder’s, playing a 
concerto of his own. As a sample of Mendelssohn’s buoy- 
ancy of spirit, the following letter descriptive of his life in 
Switzerland is a good illustration: “I have just come from 
the theatre, the only one in all Switzerland, and have been 
hearing Schiller’s ‘ William Tell.’ This being the time of 
the Diet, the Swiss depart from their custom of preferring no 
theatre to a bad one. And as it is the only one in the 
country, you must allow me to say a few words about so 
national a performance. The whole troupe numbers about 
ten persons, and the stage is the size and height of a small 
room ; but still they wanted to give the crowded scenes. 
So two men, in pointed hats, represented Gessler’s army ; 
two others, in round hats, the Swiss country people; and 
the subordinate parts were done away with. Whenever 
there was anything important to say, they left it out with- 
out compunction, and coolly went on with the next words 
in their parts without any connection, and occasionally 
with the most comic effect. Some of the actors had only 
learnt the drift of their parts, and made their own verses 
on the spot. Gessler’s envoy, with the first beat, knocked 
the drum out of his buttonhole on to the ground, and could 
not fasten it on again, to the great delight of the liberty- 
loving public, who laughed heartily at the tyrant’s slave ; 
but it was impossible to kill the piece entirely, and even 
with all this it was effective. When the familiar names 
and places occurred, which one had seen the day before, 
the people were in raptures, nudging one another and 
pointing to the pasteboard lake, which they could see far 
better in the reality by walking out of their houses. But 
it was Gessler who gave the greatest delight, because he 
behaved so uproariously, and ranted and raged in such 
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furious style: his dishevelled beard, red nose, and cap all 
awry, made him look just like a drunken workman. The 
whole thing was quite Arcadian and primitive, like the 
infancy of the drama.” His letters home and to friends 
at this period teem with delightful descriptions of the 
people, the scenery, and the various incidents of foreign 
travel. The full rehearsal of his fourth opera, “ Die bieden 
Neffen,” on his birthday, February 3rd, 1824, was an event 
in the boy’s life. At supper, after the conclusion of the 
work, Zelter raised him, in Freemason phraseology, from 
the grade of apprentice, and pronounced him an assistant, 
in the name of Mozart, of Haydn, and of Bach. 

In the autumn of 1825, one of Mendelssohn’s operas was 
publicly performed in Berlin; though the first that was 
brought before the world, it was by no means his first pro- 
duction in opera. Although favourably received by the 
public, it was depreciated by the journals, which occasioned 
its withdrawal from the theatre, and planted in Men- 
delssohn a dislike for Berlin that ever increased with him. 

Some amusing verses were written by him on the 
criticisms of the Berlin press :— 

If the artist gravely writes, 
To sleep it will beguile ; 


If the artist gaily writes, 
It is a vulgar style. 


If the artist writes at length, 
How sad his hearers’ lot ; 

If the artist briefly writes, 
No man will care one jot. 


If an artist simply writes, 
A fool he’s said to be ; 

If an artist deeply writes, 
He’s mad : ’tis plain to see. 


In whatsoever way he writes, 
He can’t please every man ; 

Therefore let an artist write 

How he likes and can. 
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In November, 1826, Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn played 
to Moscheles, who then revisited Berlin, a pianoforte 
arrangement of the overture to a “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ;” the pieces named after two little poems of Goethe, 
which they illustrate, “The Calm of the Sea,” and “A 
Prosperous Voyage,” were already written, and the octet 
in E flat was composed a year before. The history of music 
presents not another instance of such precocious maturity 
as is evinced in these three astonishing productions, all 
thoughts as to the extreme youth of the composer giving 
way to the profound mastery proved in the development of 
the idea, and the originality and beauty of the ideas them- 
selves. Yielding to the solicitations of Moscheles, Men- 
delssohn paid his first visit to London in April, 1829. 
Hitherto known only to the circle of friends amongst 
whom he lived, his universal reputation dates from his 
first appearance in London, where his rendering of 
Mozart’s concerto in D minor, with extempore cadenza, 
and the production of his own symphony in C minor, both 
at concerts of the Philharmonic Society, drew forth the 
wondering praises of all musicians. In Handel’s “ Familie 
Mendelssohn” appears a letter of Mendelssohn’s, describing 
his first impressions on seeing Malibran as Desdemona 
in her first appearance at the opera. 

The Philharmonic elected him an honorary member on 
November 29, 1829. It was thus an English body which 
gave him his first recognition as a composer. The warm 
greetings and applause of London banished from his mind 
the sneers and malicious envy of Berlin. In all his future 
correspondence this fact seemed never to be forgotten, and 
in speaking of it, he always said, “ it lifted a stone from his 
heart.” Throughout the London season, Mendelssohn con- 
tinued to hold full sway in the world of music ; by his 
unassuming manners and his amiable disposition he became 
a popular society idol. The musical season being over, he 
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left London on July 21, visiting York, Durham, and Edin- 
burgh. From Edinburgh to Abbotsford, Stirling, Perth, 
and Dunkeld, in which places he composed most of the 
music of his Scotch symphony. Across from Holyhead 
to Dublin, his Irish experiences being pithily recorded. 
“Yesterday was a good day, for I was only wet through 
three times.” From Dublin to Liverpool, and thence to 
Chester, where at the house of Mr. John Taylor, a mining 
engineer at Coeden, near Holywell, he spent some days. 
Many compositions had been produced in the meantime, 
but an accident in September necessitated his lying in bed 
for a period of two months, to his great grief, rendering it 
impossible for him to be present at the wedding of his 
sister Fanny. During his convalescence he wrote many of 
his finest fantasias and symphonies. A Chair of Music was 
founded in the Berlin University, expressly with a view to 
its being filled by Mendelssohn, but on the offer being 
made he declined it. To Mr. Taylor’s daughters he dedi- 
cated the three charming pianoforte sketches which he 
wrote while he was there, and when confined to his room a 
little operetta, entitled “Stranger and Son,” of which his 
friend, Klingemann, who had nursed him during his 
sickness, wrote the drama. This little précis was designed 
by Mendelssohn to celebrate the silver wedding of his 
parents, and he recovered in time to reach home with 
his love offering, and direct its private performance on the 
occasion. In May, 1830, he again visited Italy ; from 
thence all through the Continent, including Vienna and 
Munich, reaching Paris, March 1832, where he received 
the news of the death of the poet who had shown him the 
ideal of the German art. “ How poor one feels after such 
a loss as Goethe’s,” he writes to his parents on the 31st of 
March. “ How it changes the aspect of the whole country. 
It is a piece of news that will always be brought back to me 
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by the name of Paris, and the impression of it is one which 
no kindness, nor any of the bustle and excitement of the 
gay life here, can ever efface.” Zelter, Mendelssohn’s faith- 
ful master, followed Goethe to the grave a few weeks later. 
In April, 1832, Mendelssohn was once more in London, 
“the place now and ever my favourite residence.” On 
Sunday, June 12th, he played the organ at St. Paul’s, per- 
forming likewise at numerous Philharmonic gatherings, 
and issuing several more instrumental pieces. On this visit 
he secured the friendship of William Horsley, one of Eng- 
land’s best glee writers, and this friendship was continued 
until his death. In July, 1832, he returned to Berlin, 
where one of the most annoying things happened to him in 
the shape of a defeat when contesting for the appointment 
as conductor of the Sing Akademie in Zelter’s place: for 
this post he only obtained 60 votes out of 236. This un- 
fortunate occurrence further increased his dislike to Berlin, 
already instilled into him by the rejection of “Camacho.” 
He gave three concerts in Berlin, and completed the three 
works for which the London Philharmonic had engaged to 
pay him one hundred guineas. Soon afterwards we find 
him for the fourth time in London, this time accompanied 
by his father, having a month previously engaged to direct 
the church music, and the music of two associations at 
Dusseldorf, for a term of three years, at a salary of £90 per 
annum. His life at Dusseldorf began a new period in his 
existence; he lived there a thoroughly free and easy 
student’s life, mixing with a true artistic circle, and meeting 
in the interval Hiller, Chopin, and others. Throughout all 
his labours he was composing busily and well, whilst his 
correct taste and ability raised the concerts under his con- 
ductorship to a memorable celebrity. The death of his 
father, in November, was a severe shock to Mendelssohn, 
adding one more to the regretful associations in his 
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thoughts with the city of Berlin, where it took place. He 
roused himself from this calamity to complete the oratorio 
of “St. Paul,” which was produced at the Dusseldorf 
Festival, on Whit-Sunday, 1836. Writing of this per- 
formance toa friend on July 5th, he says: ‘‘ You would 
certainly have been for a long time much amused and 
delighted with the musical festival, and from your taking 
so friendly an interest in me and my ‘St. Paul,’ I thought 
a hundred times at least, during the rehearsals, what a 
pity it was that you were not there. You would assuredly 
have been delighted by the love and goodwill with which 
the whole affair was carried on, and the marvellous fire 
with which the chorus and orchestra burst forth, though 
there were individual passages, especially in the solos, 
which might have annoyed you. I think I see your face, 
could you have heard the ‘St. Paul’s’ aria sung in an 
indifferent mechanical manner, and I think I hear you 
breaking loose on the Apostle of the Gentiles in a dressing- 
gown ; but then I know also how charmed you would have 
been with the ‘Rise up, which went really splendidly. 
Many parts caused me much pleasure—others not so; but 
I learnt a lesson from it all, and hope to succeed better 
the next time I write an oratorio.” To English musicians 
the interest of this occasion is increased by the fact that 
Sterndale Bennett, then twenty years old, and fresh from 
the Royal Academy of Music, was present. “St. Paul” was 
first played in England in Liverpool, in October, 1836, and 
it wus given in London and at Birmingham (at the latter 
town conducted by the composer), in September, 1837. 
It was the first oratorio produced since the days of 
the “Messiah,” wherein the spirit reappears in which 
its composer wrote. Its reception was worthy of the 
work, and worthy of the new aspirations of musicians it 
awakened. One of the most graceful compliments was paid 
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to the author by the Festival Committee, in the presentation 
of a copy of his own score, with illustrations by three of the 
most eminent painters in Germany. Sterndale Bennett 
made his first public appearance in his own concerto in C 
minor at Leipzig, in connection with concerts under the di- 
rection of Mendelssohn. Bennett was then living in Leipzig. 
On March 26th, 1837, at the Walloon French Reformed 
Church, Mendelssohn was married to Miss Jeanremand, a 
young lady of great beauty, nearly ten years younger than 
himself. The first year of his married life stands conspicuous 
for many brilliant productions, and although reluctant to 
leave his young wife, he appeared at Birmingham, where 
he played his new pianoforte concerto, and conducted “St. 
Paul.” Before leaving London he played the organ at St. 
Paul’s, and on this occasion the vergers, finding that the 
congregation would not leave the Cathedral, withdrew the 
organ blowers, and let the wind out of the organ, during 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in A minor. Mendelssohn’s organ 
playing was eagerly watched. He was the greatest of the 
few great German organ players who had visited this 
country, and the English organists, themselves highly 
talented men, learned more than one lesson from him. 
Writing to his mother anent the Birmingham Festival, he 
says: “I never had such brilliant success, and can never 
have any more unequivocal than at this festival. The 


_ applause and shouts at the least glimpse of me were inces- 


sant, and better than all the applause, and a sure proof of 
my success, were the offers made to me on all sides, and of 
a very different tenor from what they were before. I see, 
beyond doubt, all this is only bestowed on me, because in 
the course of my work, I do not in the least concern my- 
self as to what people wish, and praise and pay for, but 
solely as to what I consider good, and I shall now, less 
than ever, allow myself to be turned aside from my own 
path.” In 1838 he gave a series of four memorable 
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concerts at Leipzig, besides attending countless concerts 
and producing works in boundless profusion. In 1840 a 
monument was erected to Gutenberg. For this occasion 
Mendelssohn was appointed to write a choral work, and his 
“Hymn of Praise,” which was sung the same evening. 
The measureless beauty of this composition is for all time, 
both in its treatment and the choice of the subject it was 
designed to celebrate. In this work Mendelssohn interpo- 
lated the wonderful passage, ‘“‘ Watchman, will the night 
soon pass?” and the work was reproduced in December, 
before the King of Saxony. Commenting on this event in a 
letter to his mother, he says: “The King came up to my 
desk, and spoke to me in so animated a manner, and with 
such cordiality and warmth, that I did indeed feel it to be 
a great pleasure and honour.” 

Mendelssohn paid his sixth visit to England in 1843. 
The “First Walpurgis Night” had been produced, and this 
and ‘“‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream” were given at the 
Philharmonic Concerts. 

On September 8th, he visited all his London friends, 
and from thence went down to Birmingham, where he 
conducted the Lobgesang, afterwards performing at six of 
the Philharmonic Concerts in London. Whilst here Men- 
delssohn wrote the overture to “ Athalie,” and completed 
the music to the tragedy of Racine during an autumn 
residence near Frankfort, accepting an engagement with. 
the King of Prussia, to be the Director of the Musical 
Section of the Academy of Arts. This appointment was 
one which occasioned him endless work, worry, and dis- 
appointment, and ultimately resulted in that breaking 
down of his system which ended in early death. In the 
midst of all the whirl of anxiety, he lost his mother, which 
event happened at Berlin on December 11th. During his 
visits to London, he mentions with pride, in one of his 
letters, his reception at Buckingham Palace by Queen 
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Victoria and Prince Albert. On each occasion Royalty 
was delighted with his genius, and the welcome he received 
dwelt in his mind up to the close of his life. To show his 
gratitude, the famous Scotch Symphony was, by Her 
Majesty’s permission, dedicated to her, and after being 
performed at one of the concerts in the spring, Mendelssohn 
himself came to London to direct its performance in June. 
As Birmingham had been the scene of his earliest public 
triumphs, the celebrated musical festival had the honour 
of producing what must for ever be regarded as Men- 
delssohn’s masterpiece—his oratorio of “Elijah.” In 
August, 1846, he writes to his brother: ‘‘ No work of mine 
ever went so admirably the first time of execution, or was 
received with such enthusiasm by both the musicians and 
the audience as this oratorio. During the whole two hours 
and a half that it lasted, the two thousand people in the 
large hall, and the large orchestra, were so fully bent on 
the one object in question, that not the slightest sound 
was to be heard among the whole audience. Not less than 
four airs and four choruses were encored, and not one 
single mistake occurred in the first part. A young English 
tenor sang the last air with such wonderful sweetness that 
I was obliged to collect all my energies not to be affected, 
and to continue beating time steadily.” 

After the performance of “ Elijah” in London, Prince 
Albert wrote the following in the book of words which he 
used on that occasion, and sent to Mendelssohn as a token 
of remembrance :— 


To the noble artist who, though encompassed by the Baal-worship of false 
art, by his genius and study has succeeded, like another Elijah, in faithfully 
preserving the worship of true art ; once more habituating the ear, amid the 
giddy whirl of empty frivolous sound, to the pure tones of sympathetic feeling 
and legitimate harmony ; to the great master who, by the tranquil current of 
his thoughts, reveals to us the gentle whisperings, as well as the mighty strife 
of elements, to him is this written in grateful remembrance, by 
Buckingham Palace. ALBERT. 
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Mendelssohn played Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in G, 
on the 26th April, at the Philharmonic, and some organ 
pieces of Bach’s on the 5th of May, at one of the Ancient 
Concerts ; these were his last public performances. Worn 
down by the excessive mental and bodily strain he had 
endured for so long, he gradually sank and died in Leipzig 
on November 4th, 1847. He left five children, and his 
widow survived him but six years. A funeral service was 
performed over him in Leipzig, and again in Berlin, whence 
his remains were taken for interment in the family grave. 
At each of these ceremonies all persons of distinction con- 
nected with music and art were present, and in all the 
cities of Germany and England, in France, and in America, 
performances were given in honour of his memory. Not 
only for his transcendent genius does the character of 
Mendelssohn commend itself, but for his noble life—a 
life unsullied by the sordid meanness which has too often 
been the accompaniment of great powers of production and 
composition. 

The volumes of letters which have been published show 
him to have been a man possessed of every artistic faculty, 
a skilful artist, and a clever litterateur ; and a keen sense of 
observation make these records such as must enliven the 
reader, even though he were utterly ignorant of the 
musical genius possessed by the writer. To enumerate 
the names and styles of his works would be a long and 
tedious process; 119 books and collections of pieces, 
besides 80 single compositions, affords but a brief epitome 
of his productions ; over 220 of his pieces have been pub- 
lished, and many have not yet been given to the world. 
In oratorios, ‘‘ St. Paul,” “ Elijah,” “ Christus” ‘‘ Antigone,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Lauda Sion,” “Lobgesang,” 
“ Edipus in Colonos,” “ Athalie.” Many of his pieces are 
household words. Sir George Grove, in his “ History of 
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Music and Musicians,” from which work many of these 
extracts have been taken, says as follows: ‘“ Few instances 
can be found in history of a man so amply gifted with 
every good quality of mind and heart; so carefully brought 
up amongst good influences, endowed with every circum- 
stance that would make him happy, and so thoroughly 
fulfilling his mission. Never, perhaps, could any man be 
found in whose life there were so few things to conceal and 
regret. He was never tried by poverty, or disappointment, 
or ill health, or a morbid temper, or neglect, or the perfidy 
of friends, or of any of the other great ills which crowded 
so thickly round Beethoven, Schubert, or Schumann. Who 
can wish that he had been; that that bright, pure aspiring 
spirit should have been dulled by distress or torn with 
agony. It might have lent a deeper undertone to his songs, 
or have enabled his adagios to draw tears where now 
they only give a saddened pleasure. But let us take the 
man as we have him. Surely there is enough of conflict 
and violence in life and in art. When we want to be made 
unhappy we can turn to others. It is well in these agitated 
modern days to be able to point to one perfectly balanced 
nature, in whose life, whose letters, and whose music alike, 
all is at once manly and refined, clever and pure, brilliant 
and solid. For the enjoyment of such shining heights of 
goodness we may well forego for once the depths of misery 
and sorrow.” Another critic has styled him: “One of the 
greatest and most eclectic musicians that ever lived. 
Brought up to music, with everything in his favour, he 
encountered comparatively few of the disappointments and 
struggles which fell in the way of other famous com- 
posers. Free from the mercenary considerations which 
have fettered so many equally able men, he was free to 
devote his whole life and study to his adopted art. That 
he nobly did this is a matter of musical history. In ‘St. 
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Paul’ and ‘Elijah,’ the works of Handel bear no com- 
parison with these creations save in a few of the choral 
numbers, as the style of both masters are quite opposed to 
each other in every respect. The harmonies of Handel are 
thin and colourless beside those of Mendelssohn, the whole 
structure and character of the emotional feeling is entirely 
different in both. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the merits of such works as ‘ Elijah’ and ‘St. Paul’ were 
first recognised and appreciated in Britain, a country which 
has been pledged to Handel and his works since the advent 
of that master.” 

Whatever opinion one or other may express, whether we 
pin our admiration on one composer's works or another, the 
very tunefulness of Mendelssohn’s music, gives it a charm, 
possessed by few amongst the ranks of our great masters, 
The merest tyro in the art of music finds something stirred 
within him whilst listening to the glees of Mendelssohn, 
the man who is usually bored by musical display finds a 
soft corner in his heart when the charming movements and 
melodies of the “Songs Without Words” fall upon his 
careworn soul, and the popularity of “Elijah’’ increases 
year by year. Differ as we like about questions of musical 
harmonies, about style, about excellence of composition, or 
about the thousand and one questions, which, like theo- 
logical disputes, find no limit, we admire the work of 
Mendelssohn, not only for its patient industry, not only for 
its magnificent genius, but because it is honest work, done 
by a man who knew no fear or favour; who having strong 
within him the talents which God had given him, so used 
those talents, as to leave behind a legacy, which is, has 
been, and will be for all time, a joy and a blessing to the 
world. 








A NEW ENGLISH POET—MR. ROBERT 
BRIDGES. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


R. BRIDGES is not a “new poet” in the sense of having 
now first begun to write. His earliest publication 

was issued so long ago as 1873. The curious lovers of 
verse picked up his slender volumes and pamphlets as 
they came from the press, and put them among their 
treasures; but the public knew nothing of them. They 
were not heralded by the critics, and their mode of issue 
was eccentric. As things go in England, to stray from 
the beaten track in the matter of publication is to secure 
the certainty of oblivion. The volume of 1873 was 
followed by a pamphlet in 1879; in the following year 
another pamphlet appeared. Then, in 1884, the author’s 
friend, the Rev. C. H. Daniels, seems to have printed a 
selection from the previous publications, and with this the 
issue of his lyrical work appears to have ceased until last 
year Messrs. Bell and Sons brought out, under the title 
of “The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges,” the volume 
before us. This book, as the author explains in a note, 
contains the whole of such previously published poems as 
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he wishes to preserve, together with some that are new. 
For the first time, therefore, his work becomes really 
accessible, and the writer’s contention is that those who 
care for good poetry, and know the product when they see 
it, will welcome Mr. Bridges as a new English poet. 
Considered as a “ collection,” the volume is phenomenally 
small—only some eighty or ninety pages—and the scoffer 
might well say, “ Are these slender sheaves all that can be 
gathered after twenty years of husbandry?” To this 
question one must first answer that these are only the 
“shorter poems” of Robert Bridges. He has written 
besides some six or seven plays, in addition to “ Psyche,” 
a narrative poem. But it may be further urged that if this 
little volume contained all that is in evidence, there would 
still be good reason why his position as a poet should be 
considered. I know that bulk and persistency of produc- 
tion, even in verse, go for something; but, unless I mistake 
the tendency of the most informed and accomplished 
literary appreciation, these things will in the future count 
for less and less. We have all known poets who could, 
without difficulty, reel off a volume bigger than this in a 
month. Such wholesale production, however, is not what 
we want, and voluminousness in verse will henceforth, even 
apart from the question of quality, retard rather than 
accelerate popularity. The highest poetry, let us remember, 
must always be an essence—the concentrated emotion, the 
distilled philosophy, the sublimated experience of the 
human mind; and that being so, we should be thankful 
rather than otherwise for small books and short poems. 
The qualities displayed in Mr. Bridges’ verse are briefly 
these—freshness, the freshness of all first-hand work; sim- 
plicity, the simplicity which results from confidence in 
the strength and genuineness of the poet’s materials; and, 
lastly, a certain quaintness which is probably the outcome 
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of much conscientious and scholarly study in the pages of 
our older masters—Spenser, Milton, Herrick, all the Eliza- 
bethan lyrists, and, probably, the Greek idyllic poets. Of 
modern writers, I trace most distinctly the influence of 
Keats and Arnold. Mr. Bridges’ workmanship is almost 
always admirable; the metres are correct, though not 
slavishly so, the final result of melody being reached even 
if the mechanical elements are irregular. I exclude from 
this last remark certain poems which I understand are 
regarded by their author as experiments in prosody. Mr. 
Bridges should be advised not to repeat them. They are 
failures, being little more than poetical prose unnaturally 
rhymed. Experiments in English prosody and attempts 
to invent a new mode seem to be doomed, like experi- 
ments in architecture, to foregone disaster. 
The poem numbered xi. in Book L— 


Long are the hours the sun is above, 
But when evening comes I go home to my love. 


is a good illustration of right poetic treatment. The 
material is of a kind which might have been dealt with in 
the spirit of the baldest prose, but by catching inevitably 
the imaginative element which existed in the subject we 
have as a result a complete and charming poem. 
The stanzas which are numbered vii. in the same book 

are so perfect that they may be quoted in full. 

I will not let thee go. 

Ends all our month-long love in this ? 

Can it be summed up s0, 

Quit in a single kiss ? 

I will not let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 
If thy words’ breath could scare thy deeds, 
As the soft south can blow 
And toss the feathered seeds, 
Then might I let thee go. 
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I will not let thee go. 
Had not the great sun seen, I might ; 
Or were he reckoned slow 
To bring the false to light, 
Then might I let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 
The stars that crowd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, 
I dare not let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 
Have we not chid the changeful moon, 
Now rising late, and now 
Because she set too soon. 
And shall I let thee go? 


I will not let thee go. 

Have not the young flowers been content, 
Plucked ere their buds could blow, 
To seal our sacrament ¢ 
I cannot let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 

I hold thee by too many bands: 
Thou sayest farewell, and lo! 
I have thee by the hands, 
And will not let thee go. 


This will surely find a permanent place in our literature. 
Like the fine Elegy on p. 16 it is not an imitation merely, 
but a wonderful study in the manner of the elder poets. 


The following trifle might have been written by Herrick 
himself :— 

Crown Winter with green, 

And give him good drink 

To physic his spleen, 

Or ever he think. 

His mouth to the bowl, 

His feet to the fire ; 

And let him, good soul, 

No comfort desire. 


So merry he be, 

I bid him abide : 
And merry be we 
This good Yuletide. 
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Mr. Bridges’ emotional and descriptive poems are his 
best. In these he is always clear and bright. When the 
moral or didactic element predominates, his work is some- 
times disfigured by occasional obscurity. It is to be 
regretted, I think, that the great majority of his poems 
are without names. A lyric which has nothing to distin- 
guish it but a Roman numeral is less likely to be 
remembered than one which has its distinctive and 
appropriate title; and, notwithstanding the eminent 
example of “In Memoriam,” the practice should be 
deprecated. To be compelled to find a title for a poem is 
a corrective against vagueness, and the poet will often 
find that the verses for which he can devise no proper 
description are wanting in force or precision. 

















IMAGINARY BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 
BY W. R. CREDLAND. 


“¢(\H! . . . that mine adversary had written a 

book.”—Job xxxi., 35. This is the earliest piece 
of imaginary book-making that I have been able to glean 
from the vast field of history. At first sight it might seem 
that poor Job was at length beginning to feel a little ruffled 
by the extent and variety of the “difficulties” sprung 
upon him, and that some of the unholy joy which warms 
the breast of the generous critic when he finds that his 
enemy has “given himself away” in a stout octavo, had 
run for a moment warmly through his veins. But this 
would be a mistaken supposition, as the commentators 
speedily let us know. They, in their wisdom, explain this 
remark to mean that Job knew so well that if his adver- 
sary had compiled a biography of him, and had told the 
truth therein, it would have formed from title-page to 
index so glowing a panegyric upon his remarkable virtues 
that he would have been glad to publish it at his own proper 
costs and charges. No doubt the commentators are right, but 
for me their explanation robs the patient one of some of his 
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picturesqueness ; for it pleases me to think of the sudden 
flashing through his brain of all the scathing things he 
might have said of the book which his critic never wrote. 

Scripture history also supplies many instances of books, 
which, if not exactly imaginary, were forgeries attributed 
to the sacred writers, and therefore imaginary enough 
so far as their supposed authors are concerned. Such was 
the “ Book of Enoch,” which for many centuries enjoyed 
high authority, but which has been proved by Professor 
Ewald to have been composed by a Jew who lived about 
five hundred years before the Christian era. Such was 
also the forgery of the late ingenious Mr. Shapira, who 
invented some portions of Deuteronomy. The King of 
Edessa’s Letter to Christ, with Christ’s reply in Syriac; 
Pontius Pilate’s Notes on the Life of Christ, sent to the 
Roman Senate, and St. Paul’s correspondence with Seneca 
are also among these appetising imagined productions. 
The Apocalypse of St. John was long considered to be an 
invention of one Cerinthus, and was omitted from the New 
Testament by the Council of Laodicea. The Greek and 
Latin classics were, of course, extensively imitated; in 
fact, the making of imitations and palming them off as the 
genuine productions of famous writers was apparently a 
favourite amusement among the literati of the middle 
ages. But it is not until we come to Rabelais—that Homer 
amongst buffoons—that we come across many specimens of 
the purely imaginary book. The joyous Curé of Meudon 
prepared a catalogue of the fictitious “Library of St. 
Victor,” and thus found a new way to satirise the monks 
and theologians whom he loved so well. Here are some 
of his titles: “ The two-horse tumbrel of Salvation ;” “The 
mustard-pot of Penance;’ Blockheadodus de vita et 
honestate bragardochiorum ;” and “The Chimney-sweeper 
of Astrology.” : 
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One of his early imitators was a gentleman named Odde, 
who conceived the queer notion of publishing a volume of 
“ Joyous Researches on the Toulousian Language.” Most 
of the dialect words commented on in those “ researches ” 
were as imaginary as the explanations were “joyous.” 
That fancy lists of book titles might be made keenly ser- 
viceable for political purposes was soon discovered, and 
we find accordingly that nearly all the inventions of this 
nature were made for party purposes, or on the other 
hand—and this especially in France—to arouse the unholy 
yearnings of the lovers of spicy things. Henry III. of 
France, and some of the famous or infamous men and 
women who formed his court, were satirised in this way 
in a pamphlet entitled “'Phe Library of Madame de Mont- 
pensier.” Many of the titles, of course, lose their point 
unless the position of parties at the time, the difficulties 
with the League, etc., are remembered. I quote a few, 
however, which need no historical knowledge in order to 
appreciate them: “The Almanac of Love Assignations,” 
by Madame de Ragny; “The Metaphysics of Lying,” by 
the Maréchal de Rets, and “‘The Very Subtle Invention 
of Madame de Brissac for the Recovery of Lost Corns.” 
Individuals were also subjected to like treatment, 
and a curious satire of this nature was launched 
against one Peter de Montmaur, a Greek professor 
in the College of France, who seems to have provoked 
much enmity on account of his pedantry. Amongst some 
dozen or so of titles is the following: ‘A mathematical 
demonstration in which the author makes it clear from 
the experience of his own belly that empty spaces in 
Nature are necessary.” In another of these jokes, the 
author, not content with giving the title of the work, put 
himself to the trouble of preparing an elaborate précis of 
each of its supposed eleven chapters. This was the “Grand 
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Chronicle of the Noble Vetturius,” well known because 
Rabelais himself carried the fun further by the addition of 
seven other chapters, more bizarre, I need hardly say, 
than the first set. 

Sir Thomas Browne amused himself by composing a 
‘““Museum Clausum or Bibliotheca Abscondita,” which 
contained the titles of some books one would like to see, 
such as Josephus in Hebrew, written by himself, a com- 
mentary of Galen upon the plague of Athens described by 
Thucydides. 

During the great civil war in England, the Royalists 
issued several pamphlets containing lists of satirical book 
titles. The fun or bitterness of them seems rather poverty 
stricken now, but it may have had its share in intensifying 
the struggle. One of these collections is entitled : “ Bibli- 
otheca Melitum ; or, the Soldiers’ publick Library, lately 
erected for the Benefit of all that love the good cause at 
Wallingford House; and already furnished with divers ex- 
cellent Treatises herein mentioned.” Others were the 
“ Bibliotheca Fanatica” and “ Bibliotheca Parliamenti.” 

Against William III., Prince of Orange, one of these 
satirical bombs was also launched. One of the titles given 
is “Orange Juice, composed by an officer of the bed-cham- 
ber of King William; a work which tells the story of 
several inopportune deaths.” This alludes to the mon- 
strous accusation made against William III. that he was 
a poisoner. Another of these titles is “The Amorous 
Intrigue of the Last Conspiracy with England.” The 
French Revolution was also fertile in these productions, 
but they are literally too numerous to mention. 

Perhaps the most clever and elaborate of these literary 
frauds was that now known as the “ Fortsas Hoax.” In 
1840 there was published a pamphlet drawn up with all 
the circumstance and formality of a sale catalogue, and 
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announcing the sale of the library of the late Count 
J. N. A. de Fortsas, at a village called Binche, 
in Belgium. An edition of 132 copies was printed; 
two on vellum, ten on coloured paper, and the rest plain. 
Only fifty-two books were enumerated; but each was 
unique, and this fact, together with the piquant notes 
appended by the compiler to many of the entries, sent the 
lovers of rare books almost wild with desire to obtain these 
gems. The author of this hoax was René Chalons, of Brus- 
sels. It was said that many Parisian bibliophiles met in 
the stage-coach, and soon discovered that each was intent 
on stealing away to the sale unnoticed, and so getting the 
picking to himself. The Director of the Royal Library of 
Brussels obtained an appropriation for the express purpose 
of purchasing some of these treasures, but he omitted from 
his list certain items as rather too free for a public library. 
The Princess de Ligne, anxious for the reputation of her 
own and other families, wrote to purchase No. 48 at any 
price. The Roxburge Club also had an eye upon the sale, 
and several well-known booksellers gave instructions to 
agents to purchase certain lots, whatever the cost might be. 
To heighten the fun, a preface was introduced, giving some 
details concerning the library and its owner. The public were 
told that “The Count de Fortsas admitted upon his shelves 
only works unknown to all bibliographers and cataloguers. 
That he pitilessly expelled from his shelves books for 
which he had paid their weight in gold, as soon as he 
learned that they had been noticed in any catalogue. The 
publication of ‘Brunet’s Nouvelles Recherches’ was a 
severe blow to him, for it caused him, at once, the loss of 
one-third of his cherished library, and, no doubt, hastened 
his end.” 

Announcement was made in the newspapers only a day 
before the date fixed for the sale that the library would 
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not be sold, as the people of Binche, in honour of its 
collector, had determined to purchase it entire, and that 
thenceforth it would be included in their public library. 

It was, unfortunate, however, that this excellent 
bibliographical joke should have led to an estrangement 
between the perpetrator and one of his oldest friends. 
This friend, M. Hoyois, published some humorous com- 
ments on the Fortsas catalogue, and afterwards was 
anxious to reprint the brochure, but as the author would 
not agree to this a coolness between them ensued. 

Of late years there has been a considerable expenditure 
of wit in the invention of book-titles, to serve as dummies 
either for single volumes or to hide the presence of a 
door or other aperture that might be unsightly in a library. 
Tom Hood’s “List of Titles,” supplied by him to the 
Duke of Devonshire for the library at Chatsworth, may 
perhaps not yet be forgotten. Some of them will bear 
repetition: “Dante’s Inferno; or Description of Van 
Demon’s Land,” “On Cutting off Heirs with a Shilling,” 
“ On the Affinity of the Death Watch and the Sheep Tick,” 
“Lambe on the Death of Wolfe,” “ Malthus’s Attack of 
Infantry,” “Boyle on Steam,” “Chronological account of 
the Date Tree,’ ‘“ Johnson’s Contradictionary,” ‘“Cursory 
Remarks on Swearing.” Dickens also “let himself go” in 
this direction. He addressed two letters to Mr. Eeles, 
the bookbinder, containing sham book-titles, to fill some 
blank spaces in his study at Tavistock House, and also at 
Gad’s Hill Place: “Jonah’s Account of the Whale,” “The 
Art of Cutting the Teeth,” ‘‘Growler’s Gruffiology,” “ Lady 
Godiva on the Horse,” “ Noah’s Arkitecture,” ‘ Butcher's 
Suetonius,” “Was Shakspere’s Mother Fair?” (5 
Vols.,) ‘Cats’ Lives” (9 Vols.) “ Phrenology in Italian 
Organs.” One of the latest of these jokers is Mr. B. R- 
Wheatley. In the first volume of the “ Bibliographer,” 
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p- 161, he discourses on dummy library doors, and gives a 
number of witty, clever, and also learned titles of his own 
invention, some of which he used for the purpose of dis- 
guising a door, behind which were the taps of the gas 
arrangements of his library. Everybody knows how diffi- 
cult it is to purchase a respectable chess board without 
finding it nicely divided into two volumes, and labelled 
“History of Timbuctoo,” or some other impossible sub- 
ject, and I have seen more than one book labelled ‘“ Holy 
Bible” or ‘‘New Testament” whose interior very much 
belied the promise of its back. 

There is still another class of imaginary books to 
which I will just refer in conclusion. These are the 
books which we have all promised ourselves in our 
callow youth that we would write, and by them re- 
generate or electrify the world. But of these books how 
many are ever written? Alas! almost none. And the 
cold cynic will say it is better so, for of writing many 
books there is no end. Yet one’s memory clings around 
these unwritten books of our younger days with a certain 
hallowed reverence, and in calling to mind the aspirations 
which gave birth to those unfulfilled conceptions, we seem 
to tread once more on holy ground. Some one has said 
that hell is paved with good intentions. May it not be 
just as wisely said that the walls of heaven are built up of 
the unfulfilled hopes and aspirations of the young? 
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Lapsus Calami. By J.K.S. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Bowes. 1891. 


Most of us look back with intense pleasure to a perusal of 
“ Fly Leaves,” by C. S. Calverley, and would welcome any- 
one else who would arouse in our hearts that spirit of good- 
feeling to our fellow-men which the verses of Calverley 
engender. Is it not supreme happiness—at any rate, in 
younger days—to lie back in a boat, under the shade of 
trees, in bright summer weather, on such a river as the 
Dee, and be soothed by a pipe of good tobacco and visions 
of “ Araminta” and “the fair Miss P.”? 

In the above book an author has arisen who, to judge by 
his prefatory poem, hopes he has come in for a share at 
least of the mantle which the death of Calverley has left 
unfilled. 

Who is this new claimant for literary suffrages? The 
initials on the titlepage cannot, a contemporary suggests, 
deceive any one who knew Cambridge and its life ten 
years ago. Were further evidence required, it is contained 
in the book itself, when the author says— 


Vivat J. K. Stephanus, 
Humilis poeta ! 
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James Kenneth Stephen was a scholar of King’s College, 
a prominent member of its Boat Club, and President of the 
Cambridge Union Society between the years 1879 and 1882. 
The leaders of the “ Union” in those days were young men, 
but some of them have done good things since—Kenny, of 
Downing (formerly M.P. for the Barnsley Division of York- 
shire) ; Oscar Browning, of King’s, the well-known historian; 
Alfred Caldecott, now Dean of St. John’s, and brother of 
Randolph of that name, ever dear to Manchester men; 
Sorley, of Trinity, now Professor of Logic at Cardiff, and 
many more. Among these, the tall, commanding frame 
and broad forehead of J. K. Stephen—a worthy son of his 
illustrious father, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, the emi- 
nent lawyer—will long be remembered. 

After leaving Cambridge, Mr. Stephen went to the Bar, 
and was appointed Clerk of Assize on the South Wales 
Circuit. One pretty little parody on “Barbara Allen” is 
connected with this period of his career. 

The best section of the book is that called ‘Sincere 
Flattery,” which contains a series of parodies on some 
popular writers, which do most, perhaps, to substantiate 
their author's claim to be considered as a successor of 
“C.S.C.” 

We select a short verse after F. W. H. Myers, entitled: 
“To One that Smokes,” which runs as follows :— 


Spare us the hint of slightest desecration, 
Spotless preserve us an untainted shrine ; 
Not for thy sake, oh ! goddess of creation, 
Not for thy sake, oh! woman, but for mine. 


Next comes a very clever skit on the mannerisms of 
Walt Whitman. 

Of his political poems I prefer to say nothing, beyond 
calling attention to the extreme suitability of “The Grand 
Old Pipe” and “ God Save Ireland,” as subjects for recita- 
tion at a social meeting of a Unionist Club. 
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Two smaller things are not unworthy of attention: “To 
a Friend” and ‘“ Time’s Revenges.” 

But probably the cleverest thing in the whole book is 
the following scathing criticism of Rudyard Kipling. 


Will there never come a season 
Which shall rid us from the curse 

Of a prose which knows no reason 
And an unmelodious verse : 

When the world shall cease to wonder 
At the genius of an ass, 

And a boy’s eccentric blunder 
Shall not bring success to pass ? 


When mankind shall be delivered 
From the clash of magazines, 

And the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens : 

When there stands a muzzled stripling 
Mute, beside a muzzled bore : 

When the Rudyards cease from kipling, 
And the Haggards Ride no more ? 


On the whole, while congratulating Mr. Stephen and 
his University on an effort in the right direction, which is 
very good so far as it goes, one cannot but feel that the 
reputation of Charles S. Calverley remains untouched by 
the latest attempt to imitate his peculiarly happy style. 

T. Cann Huaues. 
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THEOPHILUS LINDSEY ASPLAND, 


BY ALBERT NICHOLSON, 


= excellent artist, and equally excellent man, should 


command the interest of Lancashire people at least, 
for two reasons—one, that he had such untiring energy and 
industry that he has left behind him probably some five 
or six thousand drawings, great and small, which, though 
now mostly in a very few hands, may in time get a wider 
distribution, and lead to enquiries as to the artist, which 
will, as years rolls on, be difficult to satisfy if some fit 
record be not now made. Those who have had to write 
biographies, of men of even world-wide reputation, will 
have found how impossible it is to authenticate or gather 
facts after a generation has passed away. And, secondly, 
that the drawings of Mr. Aspland, at least those that 
I more particularly would wish to bring under notice, 
are delineations of the scenery of the English Lake 
District, not only in themselves of singular beauty and 
interest, but having a further attraction from the fact 
that they show, in many cases, the hills and valleys, with 
their rivers, streams, and lakes, as they appeared when 
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Wordsworth lived and wrote amongst them. I will say 
nothing of the many great writers who may, for a shorter 
or longer time, have made this lovely land their home. 
None, save in some slight measure Hartley Coleridge, have 
written of it as did the author of “The Prelude” and 
“The Excursion.” To enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
these and other of his poems that teem with allusions to 
the aspect of Nature as presented to the poet’s eye, it is 
necessary to gain what knowledge we can of the appear- 
ance of the district in Wordsworth’s time, and nowhere, as 
far as I am able to judge, will it be found so faithfully and 
completely delineated as in the drawings of Mr. Aspland. 
Much has been done during the last thirty years by 
engineering works, mines, quarries, and the building of 
houses, to say nothing of enclosure, planting, and that 
perhaps most defenceless encroachment on public rights 
and privileges—the high walling-in of the roads—to utterly 
alter many features of this land of the poets; and it is well 
to leave a record that there exist some drawings that show 
it as it was in the old time. 

Theophilus Lindsey Aspland was the second son of the 
Rev. Robert Aspland, minister of the Unitarian Chapel 
at Hackney, a man well known in his day for scholarly 
learning and as an able advocate of liberal principles in 
politics and religion. He was the friend, amongst others, of 
Hone and Theophilus Lindsey. To the former he rendered 
great service on his trial, sitting by him day after day, ever 
ready with information and authorities required in his 
masterly defence. His regard and friendship for the 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey led to his calling his son after 
him. Lindsey Aspland received an excellent classical 
education, and then commenced his artistic studies as an 
apprentice to George Cooke, the engraver, it being 
intended that he should follow that branch of art, but 
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though he afterwards gave this up for the more congenial 
work of painting, the knowledge he gained of the various 
branches of the engraver’s art had ever a strong influence 
on his work. It taught him the use of the line, and a 
marvellous precision and accuracy in delineation of form, 
and gave him a knowledge of the values of light and 
shade, which, when applied in after years to the sketching 
of mountain scenery, rendered his work not only of rare 
artistic quality, but of a remarkable topographical accu- 
racy. This is most evident in his black and white and 
monochrome drawings. 

For some years he practised in Manchester as an artist 
and teacher of drawing, exhibiting first at the Royal Man- 
chester Institution, in 1831, two sea pieces, and for the 
twenty years following he was an almost constant exhibitor 
there. During his residence in Manchester he married 
(1836) Jane Phillips, an artist of considerable talent. In 
1839 Mr. Aspland removed to Liverpool. To the annual 
exhibition of the Academy there, as to the exhibitions at 
other places, he and his wife contributed many charming 
landscapes both in oil and water colour. He seems to 
have, for a time, been an Associate of the Liverpool 
Academy, but his name does not appear after 1849. 

About the year 1848, Mr. Aspland went to reside 
permanently in the English Lake District, to which he 
had already been for many years a constant visitor. He 
made his home in the little village of Sawrey, but had a 
gallery in Bowness for the exhibition of the pictures which 
he and his wife painted. These were chiefly landscapes in 
oil and water colour, taken in the lovely country around 
them. Some years later he built a house looking over 
Esthwaite Water, and gave up active professional life; but 
though no longer exhibiting or selling pictures, his pencil 
and brush were never idle, and there is scarcely a lake, 
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mountain, crag, river, or other object of beauty or interest 
in any corner of the Lake District of which he had not 
made many careful drawings. His wife died at Esthwaite 
Howe, in 1859. Three years later he was married to Miss 
Ellen Cowburn, of Sawrey, who survives him, and to 
whose loving care and companionship during more than 
twenty-seven years he owed much of the happiness of his 
later life. About the year 1871 he removed to Bath. 
During the time they were living there, and also after 
their removal to Reigate, about ten years later, they 
made many long excursions to the picturesque places 
in the South of England. Mr. Aspland’s brush and pencil 
were ever busily at work, and he has left not only numerous 
records of these tours, but also of the many picturesque 
scenes around Bath and Reigate. One of these of the 
City of Bath, seen from a terrace walk, is a marvel of 
carefully minute drawing of detail. His death took place 
at his residence, Deepdale, Reigate, on the 12th of 
December, 1890. He left no family. Mr. Aspland was 
a man of high education, courtly manners, excellent 
memory, and possessed that rare gift of conversation 
which many think is, like letter writing, quickly becom- 
ing a thing of the past. He was one of those men who 
believed in work, and might be well quoted by Sir 
James Crighton Browne as an example of one who never 
showed any sign of what he styles “ brain rust ;” but, on 
the contrary, at over fourscore years, still retained the 
same position in the very front rank of those who are 
styled liberal in politics and religion. 

His early training as an engraver and his thorough 
knowledge of art showed themselves in the beautiful 
finish and artistic quality of his works in black and white, 
and in sepia more especially, and it will be by these that he 
will be best judged, though his landscapes and sea pieces 
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in colour, particularly his water colours, have great merit. 
Miss Martineau’s “‘ Guide to the English Lakes” (quarto) 
and also the duodecimo edition contain illustrations after 
the drawings of Mr. Aspland, and he furnished her with 
many anecdotes about the district and its dale folk that 
appear in the work. 

He edited for the publishers of “The Poets of Lakeland,” 
etc., the volume on Wordsworth containing extracts from 
the “ Excursion,” with memoir of the author, and another 
volume on Southey. He also wrote an excellent “Guide 
to Grange-over-Sands,” for Mr. Garnett, of Windermere. 

Amongst his friends Mr. Aspland numbered Mr. A. Craig 
Gibson, F.S.A., the surgeon of Hawkshead, and afterwards 
of Bebington, near Birkenhead, whose papers in the “ Tran- 
sactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Ches- 
hire,” on antiquarian and other subjects, he illustrated. It 
was for a contribution, ‘The Lakeland of Lancashire,” by 
Mr. Gibson, that Mr. Aspland drew the pictures of 
“Hawkshead School and its Old Oak Chest,” containing 
its charter, Vol. V., N.S., p. 189, and in Vol. VIII, NS., 
p- 47, the “Farm in Terberthwaite” and “ Ancient Stone 
Bridge in Little Langdale.” 

Professor Knight says, speaking of Wordsworth and the 
connection of his poems with the scenery of the Lake 
country :—‘ Poetry cannot in the nature of things be a 
mere register of phenomena appealing to the eye or the 
ear. No imaginative writer, however, within the range of 
English literature, is so peculiarly identified with locality 
as Wordsworth is; and there is not one on the roll of 
poets, the appreciation of whose writings is more aided 
by an intimate knowledge of the district in which he 
lived.” The pity is that Mr. Aspland, having this know- 
ledge in a wonderful measure, and the material at hand, 
did not illustrate “The Prelude” and “The Excursion” 
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with pen and pencil. The following notes are on a few 
of these drawings, in the possession of the writer, of places 
full of interest from their association with the poet's 
schooldays at Hawkshead and his long residence at 
Grasmere and Rydal. 
Of Mrs. Tyson’s cottage, for instance, and the good dame 
herself, Wordsworth writes (“ Prelude,” Book IV., p. 87):— 
What joy was mine to see thee once again— 
Thee and thy dwelling, and a crowd of things 


About its narrow precincts, all beloved, 
And many of them seeming yet my own ? 


“Esthwaite Water,” showing the tree commonly called 
“ Wordsworth’s tree.” In 1843, Wordsworth said—“ the 
tree has disappeared, and the slip of common on which it 
stood, that ran parallel to the lake and lay open to it, has 
long been enclosed, so that the road has lost much of its 
attraction. This spot was my favourite walk in the 
evenings during the latter part of my school time.” From 
what Mr. Aspland told me, as regards the tree, this drawing, 
though partly from memory, is undoubtedly correct in 
every detail, and is most valuable, as showing us the scene 
the poet loved so well. 

“Dove Cottage” is, perhaps, to the readers of Words- 
worth, the spot more associated with his name and fame 
than even Rydal Mount. So strongly has this been felt to 
be the case that the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, last summer, 
made an appeal to the public to join him in purchasing 
this property, with the idea of dedicating it to the memory 
of the poet, and forming within its walls a museum of 
objects interesting from their association with his life and 
works. This effort has had great success; the £700 required 
for the purchase was subscribed, and it is hoped the £300 
more, needed to complete its equipment and arrangement, 
will soon be in hand. Here Wordsworth came in 1799, on 
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the 21st of December, and quitted it in May, 1808. It is 
associated with many passages in his early poems, one of 
which, “ Farewell to the Cottage at Town End,” was writ- 
ten when he left it, in 1802, to be married to Mary 
Hutchinson. 

Farewell, thou little nook of mountain-ground. 


From what I learnt from Mr. Aspland, his drawing of 
Dove Cottage was probably made in 1840, or about that 
time, and is of value, though only an unfinished sketch, 
because Professor Knight says, that “ he has seen no such 
early representation of the spot.” 

Rydal Mount, two views, as it was during the poet’s 
residence there, and the church below the house are of 
interest. One of these sketches, that looking through the 
gate into the garden, Mr. Aspland was drawing when 
Wordsworth came out and spoke to him and watched him 
work. 

The “Solitary’s” Cottage, Blea Tarn, about which, and 
the mountains and wild scenery round it, the “ Excursion” 
contains so many admirably descriptive passages, is a small 
drawing of which Mr. Aspland remarked, in giving it to 
me, that I was, in copying it, to avoid the singular colour; 
as, at one time he found, for some considerable period, 
owing, he supposed, to a temporary defect in his eyesight» 
that he painted all his work in a shade of red. 

A “View of Keswick Lake and Sciddaw,” from the moun- 
tains in Borrowdale, is but a slight sketch in pen and ink, 
but it is drawn with the utmost care and knowledge. It is 
possible to anyone acquainted with the place to point out 
each particular hill and even mound, and is exactly op- 
posite to the spot of ground at Applethwaite, given to 
Wordsworth by Sir George Beaumont. Eagle Crag, 
Borrowdale, is a large pen drawing that Mr. Aspland 
once gave me to wrap round an engraving which, I own, 
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I considered of far less value. It is that grand mass of 
rock at the left as you enter the Valley of Langstrath. 
There is also a pencil drawing of the well-known view 
of Borrowdale, above Grange, and an outline of the view 
from Ashness Bridge. 

In conclusion, I may say that Mr. Aspland possessed an 
excellent knowledge of the principles and practice of art» 
and also a singular facility for imparting it, which he was 
ever ready todo. Of his work it may be said it was that 
of a true artist, combining that accuracy to nature which 
satisfies the eye with that beauty which gives pleasure te 
the mind. 
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MARION CRAWFORD’S “DOCTOR 
CLAUDIUS.” 


BY EDGAR ATTKINS, 


IXED pickles and novels, though not twins, are con- 
temporaries in the period at which they commend 
themselves to our attention. 

The wares of literary men are in our earlier years 
unable to compete with an indiarubber ring attached to a 
bell of attenuated sounding power. “Dr. Claudius” is not a 
book for children. They would consider it xerophagraphic. 
The leading characters are a parasol, a peer, a professor, a 
patrician, and a prig. 

At the outset the professor is introduced—a very 
Hercules—who, although but thirty, felt that he was old, 
a feeling which he knew “was the secret of the difference 
he felt between his life and the life of his companions.” 
“The fancy gained on him, excited by solitude and con- 
sumption of midnight oil.” “He felt he was old,” a 
sentence that speaks volumes. Age is necessarily the 
result of years, but to be “old” is not—it is the result of 
habit. It may easily be induced, either as in the case of 
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Dr. Claudius, by too much solitary study, or by physical 
laziness. The stout butcher who is wholly unable to run 
after the retreating figure of the decrepit rate collector, 
can nevertheless exhibit agility which would gain ap- 
plause at an athletic festival of grasshoppers, in pursuit 
of a loin chop, the subject of immediate canine asporta- 
tion upon indefinite terms of credit. 

Dr. Claudius “had been wild enough ten years before, 
when his yellow hair and tall straight presence were the 
admiration of every burgher’s daughter in the Hirschgasse 
or the Langestrasse; but years and study had brought 
out the broad traits of his character, his uniformly quiet 
manner, his habits of regularity, and a certain deliberate- 
ness of gait and gesture which well became his towering 
figure and massive strength.” 

An author who limns such a man sets himself a difficult 
task to sustain the reader’s interest in him; he gives the 
impression of coldness, Perhaps none have greater appre- 
ciation of and are less likely to get sympathy. Cold natures 
are in many respects like steel; they are very difficult 
to make impressions upon; what are made are without 
appreciable depth, but once fixed are clear, distinct, and 
almost indelible, and although capable of being rendered 
illegible, the process of obliteration leaves permanent 
evidence of itself. We are called upon to follow the doctor 
in the development of the passion which leads to joining 
the co-operative society for the deferred purchase of 
bassinettes. In his case it was originated by a parasol. 
It was of a quality and texture indicative of pecuniary 
power in its proprietress if obtained in the usual retail 
mercantile manner. Bullion is provocative of love; they 
are more closely allied than a mollusc and a fish. The 
greatest scientists are agreed that the metal brass will 
coalesce with blood—in marriage. We are very apt to 
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overlook the forces by which we are surrounded. Neglected 
by sanitary engineers, the lady reciter, though she may 
fail in her contest with thunder, will often most rapidly 
disperse the company, and so secure efficient ventilation. 

Doctor Claudius was not a mere student. Such are 
entitled to scant respect; toil they may, but they spin not; 
like sponges they often possess unlimited absorbent power, 
but if squeezed their direction cannot be relied upon. As 
well ask an architect to prophetically delineate the course 
of a house fly in the enjoyment of normal health. Often 
“the student” is utterly resourceless and destitute of ap- 
plying his knowledge—of no more use in the business of 
life than a jelly-fish at ladder climbing. No butter is 
obtained from an over-filled churn. 

The Doctor “had fallen into the philosophical groove 
of study, which sooner or later seems to absorb so many 
gifted minds, only to lay them waste in nine cases out of 
ten. Claudius had plunged into the vast sea of Kant, 
Spinoza, and Hegel, without, perhaps, having any very 
definite idea of what he was doing, until he found himself 
forced to go forward or to acknowledge himself bafiled 
and beaten.” 

“ This he was not willing to do, and so he had gone on 
and on, until one day, some six months ago, he had asked 
himself what it all led to? why he had laboured so hard 
for years over such things? whether the old free life 
and ready enjoyment were not better than this midnight 
prowling among other people’s thoughts, which, whatever 
they might have been when spoken, never seemed quite 
clear on paper ?” 

“Had he gained a single advantage either for his thoughts 
or his deeds by all his study of philosophy? In his weari- 
ness, he said to himself that he had not; that he had been 
far better able to deal with questions of life, so long as he - 
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had only handled the exact sciences, than he was now, 
through all this uncertain saturation of foggy visions and 
contradictory speculations. Questions of life—but did 
questions of life ever arise for him? He had reduced it 
all to its simplest expression. When had he laughed last?” 

That is a picture from which may be inferred the inspira- 
tion of introspection. Cana sadder spectacle be imagined 
than that of a human creature who has studied and toiled 
for years suddenly awakening to ask himself cui bono? 
and receiving for answer only an echoing cui bono? Per- 
petually philosophising is perhaps destructive of mental 
brilliance in many cases; the mind becomes incessantly 
absorbed in it, and amongst his fellows a man becomes as 
neutral as a dinner of codfish without oyster sauce. 
He becomes alienated from his kind; they shun him. 
He is apt to forget that ebullient excessive erudition 
eristically escaping easily extinguishes etiquette. 

It is not suggested that Mr. Crawford is an opponent of 
philosophy ; the danger presented is that of overdoing the 
study—that is, a form of thoughtlessness. It may be 
doubted if the world suffers from any greater curse. There 
is comparatively little deliberately designed evil. Nearly 
all wretchedness, misery, pain, and suffering are attribu- 
table to that cause. But without it nothing would have 
been heard of Washington’s love of truth, or of his friends 
allowing him the use of an axe prior to the arrival of years 
of discretion. 

The fact that Claudius meditated on his own condition 
was evidence that he had not sunk beyond redemption. 
The first step to the cure of any evil is its reeognition. 
Not that we should take “gout mixture” in “fine old 
crusted port”; it would tend to depreciate our sense of 
gratitude. 

Whilst engaged in his introspective stocktaking Claudius 
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received a letter from a firm of lawyers in New York 
announcing the death of his uncle. It is pleasing to 
observe that his philosophical tendencies had not annulled 
the feelings appropriate to such an occasion. “Claudius 
laid down the letter and sighed.” There are certain phy- 
siological advantages in that form of grief—it does not 
disarrange the hair, and the appearance of the eyes of the 
sufferer does not excite the momentary suspicion of the 
most ardent teetotaller. 

There were a million and a half dollars for Claudius, so 
he ought not to be blamed for not making a greater dis- 
play of sorrow. We may not like the fact, but observa- 
tion must show that human affection is circumscribed 
within a very narrow limit. Who is concerned about the 
demise of his venerable grandmother if her only claim is 
that relationship? Has he not long since discovered that 
but for her perverse obstinacy in clinging to her mortal 
coil “father would live in a larger house ” ? 

Some recollections of earlier years saved Claudius from 
becoming a merely studious owl. ‘‘He had frequented 
society when he was younger, for the Heidelberg student 
is a lover of the dance, and many of the wild young 
burschen become the brilliant officers of crack regiments.” 

Mr. Crawford has departed from the usual course of 
reading a homily on the follies of youth. It is an impres- 
sive fact, indicative of the profound clairvoyant psychical 
cerebral development of the preceding generation, that all 
elderly men, though they themselves—according to their 
own statements, which courtesy forbids doubting—never 
indulged in like follies, possess a marvellously accurate 
knowledge thereof. It is a regrettable evidence of race 
deterioration that similar powers have not been transmitted 
to their descendants, for alas, in spite of parental aids to 
erudition, they continue to display a tendency to acquire 
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knowledge by means of experience. But this is an age in 
which pure theory is giving place to technical and experi- 
mental education. The lad who can always be trusted to 
carry his aunt's cap and to put threepence in the collection 
box, although he has a loose button in his pocket, will often 
when a man accept elevenpence as change for a shilling, 
whilst the one whose alert mind has suggested depositing 
a frog in her pocket and warming her goloshes in the oven, 
is quite likely in later life to be the bread winner for his 
“good” brother’s children. 

Claudius “ cared enough for society and its life to wish to 
see it now and then, and he fancied that he understood it 
at a glance—that it was alla sham and a glamour and a 
vanity of vanities. There was, of course, a potent reason 
for all this.” He “had never come across a woman that 
interested him. . . . Perhaps he expected too much, 
or perhaps he judged too much by small and really insigni- 
ficant signs. As no man living or dead has ever under- 
stood any woman for five minutes at a time, he was not to 
be blamed. Women are very like religion; we must take 
them on faith, or go without.” 

We are in the presence of a remarkable man of a 
type too purely intellectual to form the hero of the usual 
conventional novel. He could not be invested with interest 
as an orator, a poet, or a painter, as every success he 
achieved would only leave the “I told you so” type of 
impression, whilst to kill him would prompt nothing beyond 
an inquiry if he had bequeathed his body for dissection to 
a hospital. An author would have no hope with such ice 
unless put in the oven of love. Physiologically, the 
recurrence of love is as certain as rates and taxes. But in 
novels it is in habit like an undertaker, for it does not 
come twice to the same person. That is true love, which 
must not be confounded with the ordinary sort, as exhi- 
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bited by affectionate spouses who demonstrate its continuity 
by going away from home to different places. 

Before Claudius went to bed “he took out a sheet of 
paper and an envelope,” and wrote to the lawyers at 
New York deploring the death of his uncle. His feelings 
must have been mixed; there was more jam than pill. 

It does not appear that Claudius’ letter was written on 
black-edged paper. It was improbable such a man would 
be unaware it was expensive unless bought by the ream, 
and he was not likely to adopt that wasteful course for 
one letter. Next day Claudius climbed an eminence and 
reflected on his condition. “It is absurd; I am barely 
thirty years old, as strong as an ox, and I have just in- 
herited. more money than I know what to do with, and I 
feel like an old cripple of ninety, who has nothing left to 
live for. It must be morbid imagination, or liver com- 
plaint, or something.” 

“But it was neither liver nor imagination, for it was 
perfectly genuine. Tired of reading, of seeing, of hearing, 
and speaking; and yet blessed with a constitution that bid 
fair to carry him through another sixty years of life. He 
tried to argue about it. Was it possible that it came of 
living in a foreign country, with whose people he had but 
a fancied sympathy ?” 

The natural human impulse is unquestionably grega- 
rious, and although instances of individuals of contrary 
habits are easily multiplied ; although they may have left 
enduring and beneficial work for future generations, they 
personally, probably, got no more enjoyment from it than 
does a candle from its own light. 

Whilst in this inquisitorial, analytical, self-dissective 
mood, Claudius is restored to harmony with mankind 
by a parasol. Of course, not a common one, which had 
viewed the passing crowd through a German glass shop 
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window, until some love-sick swain had, in exchange for 
5s. 11}d., presented it (with a row of pins) to his fiancée, 
but “a dainty lace-covered parasol.” 

The soul slumber corrective episode is thus described : 
“*Q mon Dieu!’ and a dainty lace-covered parasol fell 
over the edge, and striking the platform where Claudius 
was lying, went straight to the bottom of the ruin, some 
twenty feet farther.” 

“* What a nuisance,’ said a thrilling voice from above. 
‘I can never get it back now; and there are no gardeners 
or people about.’ ‘Permit me, madam,’ said Claudius, 
stepping as far out as he dared, and looking up to catch a 
glimpse of a beautiful woman in black and white staring 
down at the unlucky parasol in a rather helpless fashion. 
“Do not be disturbed, madam, I will get it for you ina 
moment.’” Soon the parasol was restored to its owner. 
As we should expect, she had made an impression on the 
doctor. Otherwise every buyer of the book would indig- 
nantly demand the return of its purchase money. Yet the 
author was not by the exigency of the circumstances com- 
pelled to attribute the making of an impression to the 
lady. A parasol dropping from a distance of twenty feet 
upon a scholar is quite capable of making an impression 
which would find no place in “the pleasures of memory.” 

“Dr. Claudius” is a story of love, consequently references 
to the subject recur with far greater frequency than do 
the currants in the spheroidal bun of Good Friday. 
The male Briton malaxating to its influence is thus 
commented upon:—“The Northern heart . . . will 
play with its affections as a cat plays with a mouse; only 
the difference is, that the mouse grows larger and more 
formidable, like the one in the story of the Eastern sage. 
An Englishman will associate with a woman for ten years, 
and one day will wake up to the fact that he loves her, 
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and has loved her probably for some time past. And 
then his whole manner changes immediately, and he is 
apt to make himself very disagreeable.” “ Englishmen 
are seldom heroic lovers except in their novels. There 
is generally a little bypath of caution, a postern gate of 
mercantile foresight by which they can slip quietly out at 
the right moment and forget all about the whole thing.” 

How often we have experienced the tendency of the man 
“to make himself very disagreeable.” If you approach the 
lady whom he proposes to license to use his surname, he 
scowls like a rector before whom an indifferent dinner is 
placed after preaching a funeral sermon. Very pos- 
sibly he threatens he will knock you down, if you do 
it again, It is a peculiarity of knocking down that it is 
almost always conjugated in the future, subjunctive, or con- 
ditional mood. It is instructive to observe that the eccle- 
siastical ceremony of marriage removes this disagreeable- 
ness. Before it, your presence in the same street as the lady 
is objected to; but, within a fortnight after, the loving couple 
will almost pay your tram-fare to induce you to spend an 
evening with them. Some terrible awakenings come with 
incredible rapidity. Let it be said, with all reverence, 
God help the man who, on three hundred and sixty-five 
mornings a year must see his coffee poured out by a 
vapid inanity, unless his wife takes her breakfast in bed. 

The reference to the “little bypath of caution, a postern 
gate of foresight,” is admirable satire. The trait is not only 
illustrated in the tentative process of courtship; it leaks. 
out in many ways. Does not the philanthropist giving 
port to a poor invalid always send an inferior vintage, con- 
fident that if he should depreciate its flavour, the sick 
man’s friends will assure him that it is his “ taste which is 
out of order?” 


Mr. Crawford introduces the “imperfect gentleman.” 
21 
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He was an American, “a young man dressed in the extreme 
of the English fashion. He was probably excessively thin, 
to judge by his face and neck and hands, but he was made 
up admirably.” 

The novelist is most attentive to the dress of his 
characters. Sometimes that is a matter of grave import. 
If the owner of an ostrich had to pay the expense of starch- 
ing its collars, it would seldom attain longevity. 

Barker loved to demonstrate his rapidity in sartorial 
moulting, but “Claudius soon felt that however superficial 
the American might be he was no fool. There was some- 
thing keen and sharp-edged about him that proclaimed 
acharacter . . . . . accustomed to deal boldly and 
daringly with life.’ An impression not unlikely to be 
produced by a gentleman who, on seeing a ruined castle, 
remarked, “‘If they had used dynamite they would have 
sent the whole thing flying across the river.’ ‘It would 
have been less picturesque afterwards,’ said Claudius. ‘It 
would have been more effective at the time.’” 

There is much to the discredit of Barker in the book, 
but it also shows that if he had had the making of the 
globe, it would in some respects have been different. 
“«The scenery is fine,’ remarked Claudius, as they neared 
Baden. ‘Oh, yes, for Europe. We manage our land- 
scapes better in America.’ ‘How so?’ ‘Swivels. You 
can turn the rocks around and see the other side.’” 

We should not expect Mr. Barker to believe washing- 
mugs are obtained by incubating pot eggs. 

By and by he meets an English Duke who knows the 
owner of the parasol. In the course of conversation leading 
to negotiations for an introduction to her there is casually 
evolved an explanation of a happy marriage. Said the 
Duke, “‘She is a countryman of yours. She married a 
Russian, and her name is Marguerite.’ ‘Was it a happy 
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marriage?’ ‘Exceedingly; husband killed at Plevna— 
left her lots of tin.’” 

Well, we judge by results. Much as we admire the skill 
of the carver who dexterously explores the anatomical 
geography of an elderly, long-legged, but short-sighted hen, 
which has habitually mistaken iron filings for crushed 
oats, we change our opinions instantly if he helps us only 
to its corrugated neck or indurated gizzard. 

As might be expected of the owner of such a potent 
sunshade, she proves to be a Countess. 

In the absence of some one to keep her, she keeps 
a companion. Her description indicates the victory 
of truth over gallantry. “ Miss Skeat was thin and yellow, 
and her bones were on the outside. . . She was hideous, but 
she had a certain touch of dignified elegance, and her face 
looked trustworthy and was not unkind.” The Countess 
tells this specimen of what, ante mortem, is generally 
esoteric anatomy, that Claudius is coming to see her. 
“«Mr. Barker says he is very eccentric. He is very rich, 
and yet he lives in a garret at Heidelberg, and wishes he 
were poor.’ ‘Are you quite sure he is in his right mind, 
dear Countess?’ enquired the lady of the ill-fitting body.” 
Her question indicated that her thin exterior framework 
—her defective plastering—was not a sign of jerry building 
in the upper storey. The sincerity of the drivel uttered 
by people about a wish to be poor is gravely doubted by 
the cabman they generally employ. 

The two ladies distinguished between erudition and 
civilisation. The Countess said, “ He is very learned and 
philosophical, and I am sure you will like him. If he is 
at all civilised we will have him to dinner.” 

Claudius and Mr. Barker are throughout admirably con- 
trasted. The one with his doubtless well-filled brain; the 
other with a mind almost unadulterated with learning, but 
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gifted with excellent tact, smart enough to compete with 
that most acute of men, the “ Yankee German Jew of 
Scotch extraction.’ 

Claudius is introduced to the Countess. He “comported 
himself easily, and readily dropped into conversation with 
her. ‘The bearded hermit is no duffer, thought Mr. 
Barker. ‘ He will say grace over the whole barrel of pork.’” 

Doubtless Mr. Barker had confined his reading of the 
Classics to the Chicago edition. Those who have not had 
a similar advantage may fail to grasp the meaning of the 
graceful porcine reference. 

In conversation, the Countess (perhaps having Miss 
Skeat in perspective) remarked: ‘‘ Ordinary people like 
me associate mathematics with measurement and figures 
and angles.’ ‘Yes,’ said Claudius, ‘but it is the same as 
though you confused religion with its practical results.’” 

Spite of the enlightenment of the age we continue to 
do this, although observation daily shows the error. 
Probably, if half-a-dozen men of deservedly eminent 
character were named, they would represent as many 
different creeds. Evil, malice, and uncharitableness are 
the children of creed. The spectacle of the different sects 
struggling together is revolting. The rough handling which 
our spiritual doctors often inflict upon our souls in the 
shekel-inspired free fight for their possession will so batter 
them that many won't fit when required for use. Happily 
the laity are slowly but surely learning that religious creed 
has no more to do with a man’s character than the shape 
of a medicine bottle has with the cure of disease. Preachers 


seem unable to learn that swallowing a dictionary will not 
cure erroneous spelling, or that reading a ménw does not 
fill an empty stomach. 

Claudius grew confidential with the Countess, and 
babbled to her, “I have dreamed of woman’s mission, and 
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of woman’s love. I have fancied that woman and woman’s 
love represented the ruling spirit, as man and man’s brains 
represent the moving agent in the world. I have drawn 
pictures of an age in which real. chivalry of word and 
thought and deed might be the only law necessary to 
control men’s actions. Not the scenic and theatrical 
chivalry of the middle age, ready at any moment to break 
into epidemic crime, but a true reverence and under- 
standing of woman’s supreme right to honour and 
consideration; an age wherein it should be no longer 
coarsely said that love is but an episode in the brutal life 
of man, while to woman it is life itself. I have dreamed 
that the eternal womanhood of the universe beckoned me 
to follow.” 

Very pretty; very. But what is it all about? People 
having talked of “Art” till their supply of imagined sempi- 
ternity of semiperspicuous second-hand sententious senti- 
ments suddenly succumbed seek some supposed sateless 
substitute. “Chivalry” has lately been pulled out of the 
rag bag. An admirable dining or drawing room “Aunt 
Sally.” The game may disarrange the crucified dinner 
plates, and create a need for new pictures. Parting with 
“old masters” as well as teeth to which the veneration of 
antiquity is due, is naturally an operation attended by 
feelings well dealt with in an article on the “Ethics of 
Pain.” But it will not be wholly without some compen- 
sating advantages. We shall be saved simulating enthu- 
siasm for those great works of which in many instances 
only the frames are distinctly visible. We may hope to be 
spared admiring the harrowing spectacle of a boy suffering 
from stomach ache (in the deferential attitude by which 
the presence of that complaint is usually acknowledged) 
hung for no crime of his own, but merely because a great 
artist had left him so suffering—in oil. But chivalry can- 
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not exist without charity. If we observe cobwebs in our 
host’s house we shall assume his wife is strictly clean 
in her habits, and is in addition an accomplished entomo- 
logist. She, too, may hope to escape the withering sarcasm 
of the servant who told her mistress that ‘‘for a house with 
shabby furniture she was a deal too particular about the 
cleaning.” 

Chivalry, too, may make us more slow to form harsh 
judgments. The gander, in spite of his unsteady gait 
is, when not tempted by earthworms, a vegetarian tee- 
totaller. 

It is doubtful if any greater curse could be inflicted 
than that of seeing ourselves as others see us. But 
although that may be so in a personal, the reverse is true 
in a national sense. 

Speaking of the Duke, the Countess said “‘He is English.’ 
‘But, replied Barker, ‘he is also American. He owns 
mines and prairies, and he emigrates semi-annually. They 
all do now. You know rats leave a sinking ship, and they 
are going to have a commune in England.’” Barker’s 
assertion is more easily made than demonstrated or refuted. 
It suggests, however, that it might be well for politicians, 
philanthropists, thinkers, and tinkers also, to recognise 
that labour can destroy capital but cannot thereby create 
a demand for labour. 

Barker is not introduced into the story to excite the 
reader’s admiration, but at times his accurate observations 
savour of genius. On one occasion Claudius, with his high 
education, his great learning, and general calm was 
reduced, presumably, in consequence of an unexpected 
block in the stream of polite rhetoric, to swear. Barker 
was not prepared to hear from such a man references to 
artificial stoppages of the normal flow of riparian water. 
“He blandly enquired: ‘Did you say anything, Professor ? 
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‘I did; I swore. I have half a mind to swear again.’ 
‘Do it. Profanity is the safety valve of great minds. 
Swear loudly, and put your whole mind to it.” 

There is, perhaps, no practice more widely distributed. 
Psalms and swears are British strong points. It is sur- 
prising the Commination Service does not draw greater 
houses ; but on reflection, probably, the failure is owing to 
the fact, that the congregation are denied the exhilaration 
of actively participating, and are limited to merely 
concurring. 

Claudius does not appear to be much of a reader of 
character, or he would not be found prophesying to Barker, 
“Your wife, if you get your deserts, will rule you with a 
rod of iron, and you will find to your cost that the woman 
who has got you has rights whether you like it or not, and 
that she can use them.” So astute a gentleman would be 
a match for any wife. She, and probably several other 
women, would be more likely to find that they had 
wrongs than rights. Barker would not be very mal- 
leable in feminine hands. Men’s natures do not change. 
Time after time they repeat the same class of follies 
and errors of judgment. Neither age nor experience 
seems capable of teaching certain lessons. Even by 
the most adroit movements square facts cannot be 
got into round brains. The converse holds good. The 
lazy, the extravagant, the dissolute man retains the same 
temperament to the last. It is the rust and corrugation 
of time only which slows his engines and gives the im- 
pression of a change having taken place. Against this 
view may be cited, that nearly every alderman, with his 
unfathomable rate absorbent power paunch, nearly every 
venerable white haired good advice giving ratepayer, has 
in youth probably scattered just a few “wild oats.” But 
the element of viciousness has always been absent; the 
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energy of his character was bound to find an outlet. 
To such, books and bazaars are impossible; but imme- 
diately circumstances require they apply their previously- 
misdirected energy to business, and, naturally, not infre- 
quently with success. Circumstances may cause qualities 
to germinate, but cannot create them. The man was not 
on oath who said he “ had trained a herring to catch rats.” 

An occasional outburst of energy must not be mistaken 
for a continuous supply. One of the mildest‘of British citi- 
zens, thinking of his wife, pensively remarked, ‘“‘ Women 
is sometimes very provokin’; I once throwed a ink bottle 
at her myself.” To-day his ink target dwells without fear 
for her crockery. No insurance company would hesitate 
to issue a policy on the contents of her plate shelf, although 
apprised of the rebuke conveyed to her by the literary 
liquid—a passing atavism. 

Regardless of the stomachic gymnastics by which the 
monotony of a sea voyage isoften relieved, Mr. Crawford ships 
his characters on a yacht for a voyage to America. “The 
Duke, ... like most Englishman when they get a chance, 
revelled in what he considered ease, that is to say, no two 
of his garments matched, or appeared to have been made 
in the same century; he wore a flannel shirt, and was 
inclined to go about barefoot when the ladies were not on 
deck, and he adorned his ducal forehead with a red worsted 
cap, price one shilling.” 

The foregoing offers a good opportunity for a board 
school examiner to test the arithmetical knowledge of the 
scholars, amongst whom the vicar and schoolmaster might 
for the occasion be included. Suppose the examiner asked, 
“Tf in their ante-ducal days worsted caps be worth one 
shilling each, for what afterwards can they be sold at a 
charity bazaar?” Which of them—even a senior wrangler— 
by algebraic signs, the metric system, or decimals, would 
(in figures) get the correct answer—mops ? 
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Mr. Crawford thus laments our attempt to work a 
national change :— 

“Alas! the generation of those ruddy English boys 
and girls is growing rarer day by day, and a mealy- 
faced over-cerebrated people are springing up, who, with 
their children again, in trying to rival the brain-work 
of foreigners with larger skulls and more in them, forget 
that their English forefathers have always done everything 
by sheer strength and bloodshed, and can as easily hope to 
accomplish anything by skill as a whale can expect to 
dance upon the tight rope. They would do better, thought 
Lady Victoria, to give it up, to abandon the struggle for 
intellectual superiority of that kind. They have produced 
greater minds when the mass of their countrymen were 
steeped in brutality and Elizabethan surfeit of beef and 
ale than they will ever produce with a twopenny-halfpenny 
universal education. What is the use of your ‘universal’ 
education, to which nine-tenths of the population submit 
as to a hopeless evil, which takes bread out 6 their 
mouths and puts bran into their heads, for might they 
not be at work in the fields instead of scratching pot- 
hooks on a slate ? At least so Lady Victoria thought.” 

It would be interesting to know how much in the pound 
she paid for education rate. 

Each of us is expected to have opinions on educa- 
tion. If we are to judge of preceptors by the boys 
who come from school into our offices we must con- 
clude that especial care is taken to prevent the pupils 
acquiring practical information which can be turned to use 
as an income-producing factor. Languages which when 
learned can be afterwards used and understood in speech, 
in buying, selling, funerals and other social intercourse, 
hold but a subordinate place, it being considered of 
greater importance to ensure that if from want of proper 
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equipment in the weapons used in the “ battle of 
life” men are finally compelled to take refuge in the work- 
house, they shall there be able to ask in Latin for more 
salt, and in ill-formed spasmodic sentences of ancient 
Greek to formulate a request for a comb to disintegrate 
the luxuriant foliage of the osseous parochially provided 
matutinal bloater. 

The ever recurrent answer is made that the object of 
education is not merely to enable the pupil to make money, 
but to make him a better man. Admitted. But the 
primary necessity of life is food. The power to obtain that 
is represented by £s.d. Potatoes will always have pre- 
cedence of pictures. Absence of the former will never 
germinate a love of the latter. Those who are so anxious 
about our “culture,” would do well to remember we are 
without desire for it whilst our necessities are deficiently 
supplied. The lad who leaves school merely furnished 
with a few splashes of Greek and Latin will probably at 
fifty have a smaller picture gallery than the one who has 
the skill necessary to produce a strong-looking pair of boots 
with a quarter of an inch thickness of paper in the soles. 

Arrived at New York, other characters are introduced. 
Amongst them Mr. Horace Bellingham, ‘‘a type of the 
perfect gentleman,” of whom it is said that “a priceless 
sapphire sparkled in a plain gold setting on his hand.” 
The bejewelling of this gentleman’s hands does not 
increase esteem for him. Frequently similar ornaments 
encircle fingers which would be greatly improved if the 
income obtainable from their capitalised value were 
invested insoap. Let us not be unfair; such people may 
be patriots, who love to carry some of their native land 
wherever they go. Avoid showing them your best books. 

Mr. Crawford’s mind is evidently never wholly divested 
of clothes. His book contains many references to the 
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subject. He remarks: ‘Most men who have led a free 
life are a little less likely to make love under the restraint 
of a white tie than they are when untrammelled by 
restraints of dress, which always imply some restraint of 
freedom.” 

It is safe to assume that the most ardent political econo- 
mist, when wearing a dress coat, would hesitate to carry 
his bloater skins to the restaurateur and ask an allowance 
from his bill for “returned empties.” 

As might be expected in a story in which the leading 
male characters are respectively typified by the ostrich and 
the bantam, Claudius and Barker become rivals for the 
hand of the Countess. 

Barker endeavours to get rid of Claudius by raising diffi- 
culties as to his identity. In these Claudius had recourse 
to the Duke to impart to him certain private information. 

“« You may trust me,’ said the Duke; ‘you have my 
word for it,’ he added, as if reluctantly. People whose 
word is to be trusted are generally slow to give it.” 

The most inconsiderate persons are the readiest to vol- 
unteer to be friends and confidants.. With the most easy 
good nature they will send an order to your butcher writ- 
ten on the back of a summons for your poor-rates. They 
will drop you a postcard containing an invitation to tea 
and an infallible recipe for eliminating that staid and un- 
ambitious form of life which has no mode of travel, save in 
a “servant’s box.” With quick resourcefulness, unfettered 
by reflection, they do some startling things. It is not 
until they have effected much unintentional mischief that 
they influence the course of their own biography by striking 
a misnamed safety match on a gunpowder barrel. 

They are not troubled with common sense, which, accord- 
ing to the author, “is, generally speaking, merely a dislike 
of complications and a consequent refusal on the part of 
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the individual to discover them. . . . It is reserved 
for people intellectually very high or very low in the scale 
to lead a really simple life.” 

If so, calm life is limited to two classes; either 
those who possess the incisive mind of a judge, or 
the stupidity of a cook, who finding she was with- 
out thyme, would imagine she could flavour the soup 
with the drawing-room clock. With the most patient em- 
ployer she would be unlikely to retain her situation. 
There are few men who, wearing their best coats, can feel 
soup being spilled down their backs and at the same time 
reflect that it may stimulate the spine. 

Upon our tendency to pursue an eventless groove, Mr. 
Crawford observes :— 

“Man lives quietly like a fattening carp in some old 
pond for years, until some idle disturber comes and pokes 
up the mud with a stick, and the poor fish is in the dark. 
Presently comes another destroyer of peace, less idle and 
more enterprising, and drains away the water, carp and 
all, and makes a potato garden of his old haunts. So the 
carp makes a new study of life under altered circumstances 
in other waters.” Undoubtedly life with many is only wait- 
ing to die. But with the periodicity of quarter days (dese- 
crated by invitations to be guilty of the scandalous immoral- 
ity of paying our rent), and the occasional midnight intima- 
tion by the policeman that the back-yard door is open, even 
the most somnolent is occasionally roused to realise “the 
fierce joy of living.” 

On its title-page the novel is called “a true story.” Itis 
difficult to review it or to discover its object, unless it be to set 
off the innate nobility of one man in contrast with the 
ignobility of another, or to show how mere breeding may 
be made to fit like a glove a body, in the soul of which 
not a spark of the gentleman can be discovered with the 
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most modern scientific appliances. Perhaps it is intended 
to illustrate the necessity which may sometimes arise to 
rescue a highly gifted man from himself. Readers of this 
paper absent from their libraries may well have wished 
themselves there, enjoying that sound sleep which reading 
a “favourite book” so frequently affords “the cultured 
mind.” But notwithstanding the irritating effect of soporific 
deprivation, let us not part on ruffled terms. All will 
concur—indeed, individually realise—that post mortem 
wisdom is a poor thing for the patient. 
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JAMES GILLRAY. 


BY HARRY THORNBER. 


ILLRAY’S father James was born at Lanark, September 

3, 1720, became a soldier at an early age, and fought 

under the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy, where he lost 

an arm and became an out-pensioner at Chelsea Hospital. 

He also was sexton of the Moravian burying-ground at 
Chelsea for 40 years and was buried there in 1799. 

His only descendant was his son James, the subject of 
the present sketch. He was born in 1757, and his genius 
showed itself early. “He does nothing but scratch and 
scribble, he must turn himself to account, and learn to 
earn an honest living,” said Gillray the elder, and with 
this conviction he placed the boy with a letter-plate 
engraver, under whom he worked hard until he had 
mastered the mechanical details of the business, Then 
he began to get restless, and tiring of the dull monotony 
of regular work, he ran away from his employment, 
joined a company of strolling players, and for some time 
gave himself up to the pleasures of the theatrical pro- 
fession. This was not for long, however, for Gillray soon 
learnt that misery and hardship were the principal in- 
gredients of such a life. Ambition was roused within 
him, and, awakening from his dream, he returned to the 
study of art. 
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Gillray obtained admission to the Royal Academy as a 
student, and by constant and unwearied diligence qualified 
himself to occupy a high position amongst his fellow- 
workers. His ease and grace in the drawing of his figures 
show fully the patience and perseverance of his studies, 
and the skill he soon acquired in delineating the human 
form enabled him, it is said, to dispense with models. 

Whilst studying at the Royal Academy it is surmised 
that Gillray also practised the art of engraving under 
Bartolozzi, and Stanley concludes, from his proficiency in 
the dotted style, that he was taught by the unfortunate 
Ryland, who was executed for forgery. 

The first production attributed to Gillray appeared in 
1769, before he commenced his theatrical wanderings. 
This is entitled “ A Committee of Grievances and Appre- 
hensions,” and appeared June 12, 1769. It is a very 
difficult task, and, in fact, a nearly impossible one, to 
trace- with any certainty his early drawings. In the 
series of Gillray’s Works, in the Print Room at the 
British Museum, there are many examples, which 
warrant, according to “experts,” the supposition that he 
was the designer. The young artist has increased the 
difficulty by signing his plates with initials which were 
intended to mislead the public. In many of his earlier 
caricatures he used a monogram composed of the letters 
J.8., interlaced, resembling the signature of Sayer, either 
with the intention of annoying him, or with the desire of 
securing more attention to his designs. The difficulty of 
recognising some of his later, as well as his earlier works, 
is heightened by an expedient of a questionable character, 
to which he resorted, namely, that of supplying different 
publishers with partial copies of his most successful works, 
in which he disguised his handiwork. 


As Gillray’s later productions are immeasurably superior 
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to his earlier ones, we can understand that, combined with 
the circumstances I have just mentioned, it is not likely 
that a perfect or correct list of his works will ever be 
produced. 

He had all the qualities necessary to make a first-rate 
caricaturist and painter of manners, and fora period of 
forty years he continued to pour out an endless succession of 
caricatures, marking all steps of social progress, showing 
changes of costume, and all the phases of political life from 
1769 to 1810. These designs show that in wit, humour, 
fertility of invention, insight into human character, grace 
and beauty in drawing the female form, he has been sur- 
passed by none, and rarely equalled. Like many of his 
contemporaries and successors in the art, he has had to etch 
or engrave on copper other people’s designs as well as his 
own. In all of these cases he has been scrupulously careful to 
acknowledge his indebtedness, and insert the initials of the 
originator in the corner of the plate. A large number of 
designs thus submitted to Gillray are in the Print Room at 
the British Museum, and really comprise the merest indica- 
tions, with the intention stated in writing. Gillray’s fertile 
brain soon seized the ideas, and converted them into pic- 
tures, which for all intents and purposes might be safely 
classed as his own. “It is recorded that Gillray, though 
conscious of his superiority in that style of art which 
he adopted, rarely troubled himself about the fame or 
success of his competitors in the same walk. He, 
however, was a devoted admirer of the works of 
Hogarth, and fully appreciated the humour of Bunbury 
whose designs he always spoke of in the highest terms 
of praise. Bunbury, fully aware of his own defi- 
ciency in manual execution, and no less candid, was an 
equally ardent admirer of Gillray’s forte in that depart- 
ment; he considered him, moreover, as the brightest 
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genius who ever took up the pencil of satire, saying ‘that 
he was a living folio, every page of which abounded with 
wit.’ ” ; 

Gillray’s earlier works were published by different 
printsellers—J. Kent, W. Brown, Holland of Oxford 
Street, and S. W. Fores, of Piccadilly. Holland and 
Fores introduced some of his most important and best 
works. They were the fashionable printsellers of the day, 
until Gillray threw in his lot with Humphrey, whose 
family reaped a splendid harvest from their early patronage 
of the rising artist. It is with Humphrey’s name that 
Gillray’s caricatures bear the closest association, from the 
Strand to New Bond Street, to Old Bond Street, and finally 
to the stronghold of caricature, St. James's Street. 

The establishment of Mistress Humphrey had a very 
wide reputation, and her windows were thronged from 
morning till night. Public men were more frequently 
met abroad in those days, and it must have been very 
droll to see their own figures held up either to ridicule, or 
to favour in this well-known window, whilst the populace 
looking on expressed in unmeasured terms their enjoyment 
and appreciation of the pictures exposed for sale. “A 
deeper interest is excited in this house, fromthe circum- 
stance of the artist being not unfrequently engaged in 
launching fresh satires overhead, while the victims were 
laughing at their friends or themselves in the caricatures 
they were purchasing in the shop beneath from Mrs. 
Humphrey, gay in caps, or from her assistant, the giggling 
Betty.” 

A West End lounger of Gillray’s time relates: “I can 
well remember when the daily lounger at the eastern sides 
of Bond Street and St. James's Street, upon approaching 
Humphrey's shop in the latter, had to quit the pavement 
for the carriage way, so great was the crowd which 
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obstructed the footpath to look at Gillray’s caricatures. 
This unrivalled artist had so happy a talent that he 
delineated every feature of the human face, and seemed 
also to have imbibed every attitude, and the smallest 
feeling that actuated the person represented.” 

The record of Gillray’s working life is soon told. He 
sketched his card portraits with amazing facility. He 
then etched his ideas on copper, often with nothing to 
guide him except the pictures stored up in his imagi- 
nation. Sometimes he coloured his own caricatures, giving 
thereby a copy for the guidance of his assistants. 
Occasionally, he was patiently working on the engravings 
he made from his own designs of serious subjects, or from 
the designs of his friends. Such were his everyday 
occupations, and it is a difficult task to trace Gillray apart 
from his profession or even from his abode. 

In 1792, De Loutherbourg visited France and Flanders 
to collect materials for his great picture, “The Siege of 
Valenciennes,” and Gillray went with him to make studies 
of the soldiers who had been engaged in the action. The 
two groups entitled “ Flemish Characters ” which appeared 
January 1, 1793, are reminiscences of his visit, representing 
as they do very faithfully the characteristics of the people. 
It is rather curious that Rowlandson and Gillray both 
were in Flanders at the same time, and were busy on the 
same errand, sketching the characteristics of the people in 
the different towns through which they passed. 

When De Loutherbourg reached home, George III, 
commanded the results of the tour to be shown to him for 


his approval. He praised the drawings of De Louther- 
bourg highly, but he was not so complimentary to the 
designs of Gillray. He peered at the rough jottings pre- 
serving the action of the moment, and lifting his spy-glass, 
with lowering brow, he said, “I don’t understand these 
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caricatures,’ and threw down the sketches with contempt, 
Gillray did not value favour, and it can be easily under- 
stood that he was not a favourite with the Royal Family, 
but the contrast between the reception of his sketches and 
those of De Loutherbourg’s was very galling to him. He 
returned to his work in a defiant mood, and produced his 
famous satire, “A Connoisseur examining a Cooper” 
(June 18, 1792), in which he depicts the King blinking 
at the stern features of the great enemy of kings, Oliver 
Cromwell (an object of peculiar abhorrence to George III.), 
with the dim light of an exhausted candle, inserted in a 


candlestick of massive bullion. “I wonder if the Royal 


Connoisseur will understand that,” said the disappointed 
artist. 

The visit to the Continent already named is the only 
trace of Gillray’s leaving England. Many people believed 
that he visited Paris to sketch the portraits in the “The 
French Triumvirate” (Jan. 1, 1800,) of Cambacéres, Le 
Brun, Sieyés, and Buonaparte, but it is more probable that 
his accurate delineations of French costume under the 
Republic and the Empire were taken from contemporary 
engravings. 

Stanley says: “ Gillray was unfortunately an example of 
the imprudence that so frequently accompanies genius and 
great talent; his habits were in the highest degree intem- 
perate.” This verdict is, | should think, an overdrawn 
one, as it is difficult to believe that an habitually intem- 
perate man could turn out with unceasing regularity those 
graceful, delicate, and powerful works which Gillray con- 
tinually produced. 

I have previously mentioned that Gillray lived with 
his publisher. This publisher allowed him every indul- 
gence, yet it is said, in order to satisfy his longings for 
drink, he occasionally disregarded his engagement to work 
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for no one else, and made designs for Mr. Fores, Piccadilly, 
naturally, in so doing, disguising his style, so as to make 
the designs appear to be clumsy imitations of his own 
handiwork. 

There is one etching entitled “ Twopenny Whist” (Jan. 11, 
1796), which is intended to show us the interior and some of 
the occupants of the house in which he lived. A contem- 
porary writes: “The whimsical circumstances that governed 
the little household in St. James’s Street, of which Gillray 
was a resident member, excited no small amusement in the 
neighbourhood. Mistress by courtesy, but Miss Hum- 
phreys properly (for the old lady died a spinster), her 
eccentric admirer, and the faithful Betty, the maid- 
servant, were all hail fellows well met. They lived in 
common, and only that she managed the culinary and 
marketing department, it was not always to be determined 
who ruled the roast. This print then describes Mrs. Betty 
entertaining a party at cards in Miss, alias Mrs., Hum- 
phreys’ drawing-room.” The persons represented are— 
Mrs. Humphrey, the “grinning” Betty, a German visitor, 
and their neighbour Mortimer, a well-known picture-dealer 
and restorer. 

The same writer also says, “Gillray had more than once 
made nuptial overtures to the mistress of the house, which 
had not been refused. Indeed, it was asserted that they 
once proceeded to St. James’s Church, to be made one in 
the holy bands of matrimony, but that, on approaching 
the door of the sacred place, he whispered to the good lady, 
‘This is a foolish affair, methinks, Miss Humphrey. We 
live very comfortably together, we had better let’well alone,’ 
and turning upon his heel, he returned to his old quarters 
and went coolly to work upon his copper. It would be dis- 
ingenuous, touching the memory of the worthy mistress of 
the well-known shop, to withhold the fact that after minis- 
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tering with liberal kindness to the forlorn state of 
poor Gillray, who, for some years, existed under a help- 
less alienation of mind, and, burying him at her own 
expense, she handsomely provided for Betty by leaving 
her an annuity, if report speaks truly, of two hundred 
pounds.” 

Gillray’s friends speak of him as “silent, shy, and inex- 
plicable,” a quiet observer anda retiring philosopher; having 
a disposition not of the superficial order, and that the depths 
of his nature were not open to all comers. This is to be 
regretted, as, had he mixed more with his friends there is 
no doubt that the latter years of his life might have been 
differently spent. Whilst his powers were at their very 
best, whilst his execution surpassed all previous flights, when 
printers and colourers worked incessantly to satisfy the de- 
mandsof anever-increasing public; when each political party 
was ready to secure his services at whatever cost ; the brain 
which had for years given out a never ceasing succession of 
varying designs, unsurpassed in the fertility of invention 
and imagination, trembled and lost its balance; the body 
lingered on until mercifully released by death, after six 
years of mental inactivity, rendered, indeed, more sorrow- 
ful by brief returns of consciousness which only excited 
vain hopes in those who protected the unhappy artist from 
his own violence. 

His last etching is dated 1811, and is entitled, “ Interior 
of a Barber’s Shop in Assize Time” (bearing in one corner 
1811, and dated, when published, May 15, 1818). This 
plate he etched from a design by H. W. Bunbury, but 
there is a good deal more Gillray in it than Bunbury, and 
although, perhaps, to a careful observer it may lack some 
of the boldness and freedom of his very best etchings, it 
does not appreciably show any decay of mental or bodily 
powers. This plate was executed during the short inter- 
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vals of consciousness spoken of previously, and was not 
given to the public until a few years after his death. 
Gillray died 1st June, 1815; a most happy release it must 
have been, not only to the poor demented man, but to 
those who watched and cared for him. Mrs. Humphrey 
tenderly discharged the last duties towards him, and his 
body was buried in the churchyard of St. James’s Church, 
the very same building to which he had conducted his 
employer years back with the idea of entering the 
matrimonial state. 

Having given a short account of the man, I propose to 
review his works, which, as I have previously stated, extend 
over a period of forty years; but it is the last thirty years, 
1782-1810, that really deserve attention. 

From 1769 to 1781 he issued designs at occasional 
intervals, and as the authenticity of a good number is very 
doubtful, I propose to pass them over without any further 
comment, except to say that those attributed to him are 
for the most part very crude and very inferior to his 
later productions. 

In 1782 his designs increased in number and were also 
more important than in previous years. A caricature 
entitled “Guy Vaux” is his first political one of any 
significance. Briefly speaking, this is a hit against Lord 
North, who had remained Minister from 1770 to 1782, 
during the time of the American War, and whose hold of 
office was understood to be his complaisance to the will of 
George III. This caricature is intended to show the 
position of affairs before the overthrow of the North 
Administration. The King is asleep, his hands are tied 
and his throne undermined, while the regalia and insignia 
of royalty are packed up ready for removal. A donkey 
supporting the crown burlesques the royal escutcheon. 
The leaders of the opposition appear beneath the picture 
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of Catiline. Fox enters stealthily with a dark lantern; 
on his right is the Duke of Richmond, carrying faggots ; 
behind him is Wilkes. Lord Shelburne carries a barrel 
of gunpowder. Keppel peers over his shoulder, and Burke, 
with the inevitable horn spectacles, has come to assist. 
The cloaked figure next to Shelburne is believed to be 
Dunning, who in April, 1780, had carried the famous 
resolution against the overgrown influence of the Crown. 

April 12, 1782. “Banco to the Knave.” The North 
Administration resigned in March, was succeeded by Lord 
Rockingham’s Ministry, which embraced both sections of 
the Opposition. Lord North, who has been holding the 
bank, is completely bankrupt from the stakes due to the 
players seated around the table. Charles Fox, who has 
been playing for heavy stakes, is saying “ Gentlemen, the 
bank is mine, and I will open every night at the same 
hour.” There are a great many leading politicians of the 
day whose portraits are traceable. 

The commencement of the year 1783 found the prelimi- 
naries of peace already signed between Great Britain and 
America, one of the results of this being the coalition 
between Fox and North, and on this subject Gillray has 
bequeathed us some designs. 

March 9, 1783. ‘“ War.” In this Fox and Burke are 
shown hurling their denunciations against North on the 
conduct of the American War. In the second design Fox, 
Burke, and North, in nearly identical attitudes, are side 
by side, condemning the treaty and the Ministerial party. 
The preliminaries of peace appear on a long scroll sur- 
mounted with laurels. At the bottom of the roll appears 
an almost historical dog bow-wowing at the triumvirate. 

“The dog is said to be intended as an allusion to an 
occurrence in the House of Commons during the last 
defensive declamation of Lord North on the eve of his 
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former resignation. A dog which had concealed itself 
under the benches came out and set up a hideous howling 
in the midst of his harangue. The House was thrown 
into a roar of laughter, which continued until the intruder 
was turned out, and then Lord North coolly observed, ‘As 
the new member has ended his argument, I beg to be 
allowed to continue mine.’ The dog is made to accompany 
Lord North in some of the subsequent caricatures.” 

The year 1784 was principally taken up by caricatures 
of the far-famed Westminster election. This was a tremen- 
dous struggle between Court influence on the one hand 
and Fox and his supporters on the other. As is well 
known, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, arrayed herself 
on the side of Fox, and was the most active and successful 
of his canvassers. On her part in the election there are 
hosts of caricatures, the chief one being that in which she 
is depicted as kissing the butcher. The King took a very 
prominent interest in this election, Fox being particularly 
obnoxious to him, and he is stated to have received hourly 
intelligence of the state of the poll. His name was used 
in obtaining votes for Hood and Wray, even by threats. 
The Prince of Wales, on the contrary, was an intimate 
friend of Fox, and exerted himself just as actively against 
the Court, and by so doing gave great offence to the King 
and Queen. At this time is said to have arisen the hostile 
feeling which the Prince always held towards Pitt, which 
was increased by that Minister's stiff and haughty bearing 
towards him. The result of the election, after Fox was 
returned, was celebrated at the Duke of Devonshire’s 
family mansion, and the Prince of Wales threw open 
Carlton House in honour of the occasion. Although Fox 
won his election, for the most part the Ministerial candi- 
dates were successful, and the influence of the Crown and 
of William Pitt was firmly established. 
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There were no caricatures of any moment published in 
1785. Gillray was at this time in what I should call a 
state of transition. He was losing his early style and com- 
mencing his more vigorous one, and from this date for- 
ward his designs showed great improvement, and continued 
to do so to the end. 

In 1786 a number of his caricatures relate to the Royal 
Family, the disagreements amongst the members of which 
were prominently before the public. The economy in the 
household, in many cases bordering on parsimony, excited 
derision, and did not incline the people to suffer patiently 
the application of the King to have his debts discharged 
by Parliament. The reckless extravagances of the Prince 
of Wales and his financial difficulties, along with numerous 
liaisons, were also subjects in which a more than common 
interest was taken by the public. In this year an event 
took place which was fraught with serious consequences 
to the Prince. He went through the marriage ceremony 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and although the Prince constantly 
equivocated on the point, there is no reasonable doubt 
that it did take place. This event naturally drew from 
our caricaturist a number of plates relating to the affair, 
such as “The Follies of a Day; or, the Marriage of Figaro” 
(March 13, 1786). In this the Prince is placing the wed- 
ding ring on the finger of Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose head- 
dress is composed of the three plumes and the motto “ Ich 
Dien ”—« ’Twas nobody saw the lovers leap and let the cat 
out of the bag” (March 21, 1786). This refers to the first 
disclosure of the scandal. ‘This Padlock, or, To be or not 
to be a Queen is the question ” (April 3, 1786). The Prince 
and the widow are in a churchyard. The Prince has 
made a suggestion of postponing the ceremony. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, who is carrying a cane and a monster padlock, 
conducts him to the church, crying— ‘ 
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Oh! fie, my dear, let’s go unto the altar, 
And then you know our conscience cannot falter. 

Burke, Fox, and Colonel Hanger are in the churchyard 
anxiously awaiting the result. ‘The Prince’s Nursery, or 
Nine Months After” (May 9, 1786), is one of the amusing 
caricatures on the event. This was brought out to show 
what might be the complications attending the ceremony. 
The Prince is seen smiling on a “little stranger,” whilst 
his lady, who has the babe on her lap, is pinching its 
cheeks with true motherly fondness. The prognostication 
in this plate was not correct. The Prince, the King, and 
Parliament were still at issue in the succeeding year, and 
Gillray continued to pour out caricatures on the same sub- 
ject. On February 26, 1787, he published “ Love’s Last 
Shift,” which speaks of the necessities of the Prince sup- 
posing he gets no assistance from Parliament. He is 
sitting at one side of the fireplace, and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
on the other. In front of the fire is a calf’s head, made to 
represent the King turning on a string. The lady is pre- 
sumably mending the Prince’s breeches, and all the sur- 
roundings of the room denote poverty. 

Later on in the year, when the Prince found he must 
either give up the idea of receiving supplies or Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, he gave up the lady. Then Gillray produced 
“Dido Forsaken—Sic Transit Gloria Regine” (May 21, 
1787). 

In this year appeared one of Gillray’s most remarkable 
and telling caricatures, “A March to the Bank” (August 
22, 1787). This depicts humorously and pathetically 
the confusion produced by the march of the Guards up 
the Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside in their daily pro- 
gress tothe Bank. A mob during the Gordon riots having 
attacked the Bank, it was enacted that a certain number 
of soldiers should be told off to protect it. These 
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guards walked two abreast in the most crowded thorough- 
fares, knocking over all who came in their way. The an- 
noyance and discomfort, let alone bodily harm, enforced 
upon the people by these means was made the subject of 
complaint in 1787, and by an order from headquarters the 
men were told to walk in single file, which they continue 
to do to this day. The publication of this print gave very 
great offence to those in authority, and I believe that but 
few impressions of it got into the hands of the public. At 
any rate it is most difficult to meet with an original 
impression nowadays, and when met with they always 
bring a long price. 

In 1788 Gillray’s efforts were for the most part directed 
in producing caricatures on the trial of Warren Hastings, 
and there are again some on the Prince of Wales’s marriage, 
one of which, entitled “The Morning after Marriage, or a 
Scene on the Continent” (April 5, 1788), is what may be 
styled extremely suggestive, but is most gracefully and 
beautifully drawn. 

In 1789, as all are well aware, commenced that great 
struggle in France for liberty which culminated in the 
Revolution. Gillray, who was always heart and soul for 
freedom and liberty (occasionally he was tempted to enlist 
his faculties on the others ide), made a large number of 
designs on this subject during the remainder of his career. 
The earliest appeared July 27, 1789, entitled ‘‘ Freedom” 
and “Slavery.” At that time the prevalent idea amongst 
British patriots was that freedom exclusively belonged to 
the French nation. In these caricatures, Necker, dis- 
missed by the Government, became for a time the idol of 
the people, who insisted on his reinstatement. He is 
drawn returning from the overthrow of the Bastille, with 
the Cap of Liberty in one hand and the Crown purified 
by reforms held out in the other to a forgiven monarch. 
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William Pitt, bold, stern, and unforgiving to his enemies, 
held at that time the reputation of an autocratic oppressor, 
which opinion was soon dispelled when the people got to 
know him better. In Gillray’s plate he is depicted as 
trampling on the Crown. His ensign is a flag, on which 
are emblazoned fetters and instruments of tyranny and 
torture. King, nobility, and people are all bound in 
chains of gold and iron. 

Gillray was not very industrious in 1790, but in 1791 he 
had plenty to occupy his attention. He was a determined 
opponent of Alderman Boydell, and was continually 
levelling shafts at his Shakespeare Gallery. Boydell was 
accused by his detractors, not only of puffing, but of trying 
on all sorts of tricks to gain the public ear. Early in 1791, 
it is reported that an evil-disposed person had gained admis- 
sion to his premises, with the intention of damaging some 
of the pictures, and it was circulated abroad that Boydell 
himself was the perpetrator. Having this rumour before 
him, Gillray produced ‘“‘The Monster Broke Loose, or, A 
Peep into the Shakespeare Gallery” (April 26, 1791). 
In this there is Alderman Boydell, with a knife in his 
hand, making huge gashes in the different pictures, and 
supposed to be saying—‘ There, there! there’s a nice gash ! 
There! Ah! this will be a glorious subject for to make a 
fuss about in the newspapers: A hundred guineas reward 
will make a fine sound. There! there! O there will be 
fine talking about the gallery; and it will bring in a rare 
sight of shillings for seeing of the cut pictures. There! 
and there again! Egad, there’s nothing like having a 
good head piece! Here! here! There! there! And then 
these small pictures wont cost a great deal of money 
replacing. Indeed, one would not like to cut a large one 
to pieces for the sake of making it look as if people envied 
us. No! that would cost rather too much, and my pocket 
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begins—but mum! that’s nothing to nobody. Well, none 
can blame me for going the cheapest way to work to keep 
up the reputation of the Gallery. There! there! there! 
there! there!” 

When, at the commencement of this century, in a 
Memorial to Parliament, Boydell asked for an Act to enable 
him to dispose of his pictures by lottery, he stated that he 
had expended upwards of four hundred thousand pounds 
in encouraging art. I presume the Act was refused, as the 
gallery was eventually dispersed by public auction. 

On June 27, 1791, Gillray produced “ French Democrats 
surprising the Royal Runaways.” This refers to an im- 
portant crisis in the history of the French Revolution, 
and one which terminated much more seriously than we 
would suppose from an examination of the cartoon, which 
is humorously treated by Gillray. Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and the Dauphin are shown seated in the 
apartment of M. Sausse. The Democrats, armed with 
swords, daggers, brooms, hammers, and all sorts of instru- 
ments, are breaking into the chamber. Up to this point 
the popular feeling in England was all in favour of the 
people of France in their struggle with the King, but the 
arrest of Louis XVI., and the cruelties practised by the 
mob, following that event, turned the opinion in England 
back to loyal principles. 

On the 29th September of this year the Duke of York 
was married at Berlin to the eldest daughter of the King 
of Prussia, and brought his bride to England on the 19th 
October, where they were received with hearty congratula- 
tions by everyone. The marriage was a fruitful subject for 
prints and caricatures, and Gillray was not slow to avail him- 
self of the opportunity of exercising his powers on the 
event. He produced “The Soldier’s Return, or Rare News 
for Old England” (Nov. 14, 1791). “The Introduction” 
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(Nov. 22,1791). “The York Minuet” (Dec. 14, 1791), and 
“The York Reverence, or City Loyalty Amply Rewarded” 
(Dec. 27, 1791). 

There are two designs, published in this year, on the 
miserliness and stinginess of the King and Queen. One is 
“Going to Market” (November 21, 1791), and the other, 
“ Frying Sprats, vide Royal Supper, and Toasting Muffins, 
vide Royal Breakfast.” Needless to say, that these sallies 
of wit were extremely popular at the time of publication. 

The Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., took a 
great fancy for Mrs. Jordan, the celebrated comic actress, 
and for a number of years she was his mistress. On this 
subject Gillray has two caricatures in this year. “The 
Devil to Pay ; or Neptune Reposing after Fording the 
Jordan” (October 21, 1791), and “The Jordan” (Novem- 
ber 1, 1791), the latter being highly suggestive. 

In 1792 there are some more caricatures on the King’s 
and Queen’s parsimony, notably “ Anti-Saccharites, or 
John Bull and his Family Leaving off the Use of Sugar” 
(March 27, 1792); and “ Temperance Enjoying a Frugal 
Meal” (July 26, 1792). This latter is a companion picture 
to “ A Voluptuary under the Horrors of Digestion” (July 
2, 1792), in which the Prince of Wales is reclining in a 
chair after a most sumptuous repast. Champagne bottles 
lie in profusion under the table, and there are other tokens 
lying about, denoting extravagant living. Behind the 
Prince are unpaid bills, and on the ground a dice-box, a 
list of “debts of honour” unpaid, etc. This print is con- 
sidered to be one of Gillray’s finest efforts, and it is cer- 
tainly beautifully executed. 

He continued his series of designs relating to the French 
Republic, all of them being antagonistic to that august 
assemblage, the chief of these being “Un Petit Souper a 
la Parisienne; or, A Family of Sans Culottes Refreshing 
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after the Fatigues of the Day” (Sept. 29, 1792), and 
“French Liberty and British Slavery” (Dec. 21, 1792). 
The Frenchman is depicted starving in a garret, whilst the 
Britisher is a stout paunchy gentleman carving a huge 
sirloin of beef. An important cartoon entitled ‘The 
Bengal Levée” (Nov. 9, 1792), representing the Board of 
the East India Company in full conclave, was published 
this year. In 1793 there was a much keener interest in 
the affairs of France than in home subjects, consequently 
Gillray furnishes us with numerous designs thereon, the 
more notable being “England and France,” “The Zenith 
of French Glory, the Pinnacle of Liberty” (Feb. 12, 1793), 
“Sansculottes Feeding Europe with the Bread of Liberty ” 
(Jan. 12, 1793). This is in five compartments, showing 
how the French Directory were determined to force Re- 
publican principles on every nation by encouraging them 
to rebel against constitutionalism. Holland, Savoy, Ger- 
many, Italy, and England are the countries chosen in this 
cartoon. 

“Dumourier Dining at St. James’s on May 15, 1793 
(March 30,1793). This is dedicated to the worthy members 
of the society at the Crown and Anchor by an admirer of 
their loyal principles and truly classic publications.” 
Dumourier, the Republican General, is seated in the chair 
of state. His dress is in a miserable condition. Fox, 
Sheridan, and Priestley, dressed as Republican cooks, are 
serving him with dishes presumed to represent their indi- 
vidual ideas. Sheridan is offering him a hash of the Crown; 
Fox, the head of Pitt garnished with frogs, while Priestley 
is handing him a pie with an archbishop’s mitre sur- 
mounting it. 

On the 29th of July Gillray published “The Heroic 
Charlotte la Cordé upon Her Trial at the Bar of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal of Paris, July 17, 1793, for having rid 
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the world of that monster of atheism and murder, the 
regicide Marat, whom she stabbed in a bath, where he had 
retired on account of a leprosy with which heaven had 
begun the punishment of his crimes.” 

1794 was not a prolific year with our artist, his carica- 
tures being neither numerous nor important, so we pass on 
to 1795, which furnished him with a large and varied 
choice of subjects to exercise his genius upon. 

The approaching marriage of the Prince of Wales with 
the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, brought forth “The 
Lover’s Dream ” (Jan. 14, 1795). 

In the early part of this year provisions were very scarce 
and the prices were very exorbitant. The rumour afloat was 
that the Whigs provided supplies for the French Govern- 
ment and so increased the difficulty of obtaining food at 
home, and Gillray published on this subject “The Real 
Cause of the Present High Price of Provisions, or a View 
of the Sea Coast of England, with French Agents Smuggling 
away Supplies for France” (May 11, 1795). Fox, as the 
Commissioner-General of the French Levies, is in the 
act of completing his purchase. Sheridan and Grey are 
carrying bags of French gold. Erskine, as a secretary, is 
checking the operations. Lord Lansdowne is selling to them 
a flock of sheep, whilst the Duke of Bedford is seated 
amidst sacks of Bedfordshire flour for Paris, &c., and is 
counting over his receipts with evident satisfaction. The 
Duke of Norfolk carries a basket of smoking Norfolk 
dumplings. The Duke of Grafton, as a drover, is embark- 
ing the live stock. Lord Stanhope is steering the boat 
which is to take the cattle to their shin. Wilberforce, M. 
A. Taylor, and Lord Lauderdale (at the helm) are rowing 
off their instalment in a smaller boat. There is also a 
bundle of muskets on the floor labelled “ Provisions for 
French Army—Dissenting Manufacture.” 
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On December 24, 1795, “Substitutes for Bread, or Right 
Honourables Saving the Loaves and Dividing the Fishes,” 
is on the same subject, but is a hit against Pitt this time, 
and not Fox. 

Gillray published November 9, 1795, a very humorous 
etching, “ A Decent Story,” showing two ladies and three 
gentlemen seated at a table, and from the expressions on 
the faces of the ladies, and the smiles on those of the 
gentlemen, one is tempted to believe that it is hardly a 
decent story they are listening to. 

On January 7, the Princess Charlotte was born, and 
Gillray published a print on the event, which unluckily 
brought him within the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Court. This design he entitled ‘The Presentation, or the 
Wise Men’s Offering,” and it appears strange that the title 
of this print should subject him to penalties, whilst his 
most daring and unscrupulous attacks should go scot free. 
He was threatened with all sorts of pains and penalties, 
and it is stated that the Pitt party bribed him, with the 
offer of a pension, and a remission of his penalties, if he 
would go to their side and use his genius on their behalf. 
Thus cornered, I presume, he felt bound to capitulate. 

Gillray published this year two caricatures that would 
be nearly as applicable to the present day as they were at 
that time. One is called ‘‘ Lady Godiva’s Rout, or Peeping 
Tom Spying Out Pope Joan, vide Fashionable Modesty ” 
(March 12,1796). Her ladyship is dressed in the height 
of fashion (that is, very scantily), and the person who is 
snuffing the candle, instead of doing his work in a proper 
manner, is allowing his attention to wander over the 
attractions of the fair lady. The other one is entitled 
“The Exaltation of Faro’s Daughters” (May 12, 1796). 
At this time the habit of gambling was very prevalent, 


especially in fashionable circles, and in a large number 
23 
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of aristocratic mansions faro tables were kept. Lady 
Buckinghamshire, Lady Archer, and Lady Mount Edge- 
combe were the principal sinners in this respect, and they 
were popularly known as “Faro’s Daughters.” In this 
print Ladies Buckinghamshire and Archer are side by 
side in the pillory, exposed to showers of rotten eggs and 
mud, to the evident enjoyment of the populace. 

Miss Farren, the celebrated actress, who was afterwards 
Countess of Derby, was several times satirised by Gillray. 
He depicts her with her future husband in a cartoon, 
“A Peep at Christie's; or, Tally Ho and his Nimeney 
Pimeney Taking their Morning Lounge.” ‘“Contempla- 
tions upon a Coronet” (March 20, 1797), in which Miss 
Farren is seated at her toilet-table before her future hus- 
band’s coronet, which is stuck on a wig block made to 
appear like Lord Derby’s head. When she was married 
to the Earl, Gillray made an appropriate design on the 
event, borrowed from the antique, entitled “The Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche.” 

In 1797 an alarm was created by the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Bank of England, partly caused by large 
advances made to the Government, and partly by the 
anxiety of the people to withdraw their money, with the 
idea that there was to be an invasion. In February, to the 
consternation of everyone, the Bank declared its inability 
to make cash payments. At this moment Pitt came for- 
ward with an Act of Parliament to make bank notes a 
legal tender, and a national disaster was averted. Gillray’s 
contribution on this subject is, “Bank Notes—Paper 
Money—French Alarmists—O the Devil, the Devil !—Ah! 
poor John Bull!!! (March 1, 1797). In this we are intro- 
duced to the interior of the Bank. Pitt behind the counter, 
under which there are heaps of sacks of gold, with huge 
padlocks thereon. Sheridan is on the other side of the 
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counter, saying to John Bull, “Don’t take his notes. No- 
body takes notes now, they'll not even take mine.” To 
which John Bull replies, “I wool take it! a’ may as well 
let my measter Billy hold the gold to keep away you 
Frenchmen, as save it to gee it you when ye come over, 
with your domn’d invasion.” To which Fox rejoins, 
“Don’t take his damn’d paper, John. Insist upon having 
gold to make your peace with the French when they 
come.” 

On the 19th May the Princess Royal was married to the 
Prince of Wurtemburg. This event Gillray satirises in a 
humorous manner by publishing the day previous (May 18, 
1797) a caricature entitled “The Bridal Night.” This 


depicts the happy pair being conducted to the nuptial 
chamber by the assembled guests. 


In 1798 Gillray was extensively occupied in producing 
designs showing the dangers threatening us from abroad. 


Then, again, Ireland was in a rebellious state, and the 
English democrats were extremely active, consequently it 
was a busy year for him, and his caricatures were numerous. 

On March 1, 1798, he published “The Consequences 
of a Successful French Invasion,” four plates. The first, 
“We've Come to Recover our Long-lost Liberties,” shows 
the House of Commons occupied by the French democrats; 
the second, “ We Explain de Rights of Man to de Noblesse,” 
is the House of Lords under similar conditions; the third, 
“We Fly on the Wings of the Wind to Save the Irish 
Catholics from Persecution ;” and the fourth, “We Teach 
the English Republicans to Work”—scene, a ploughed 
field. The English people are busily at work in the fields, 
whilst an overlooker stands over them with whips. 

On the disaffection in Ireland, Gillray has “ Lord Long- 
bow, the Alarmist, Discovering the Miseries of Ireland” 
(March 12, 1798); “Search Night, or State Watchmen 
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Mistaking Honest Men for Conspirators” (March 20, 1798) ; 
“United Irishmen in Training” (June 12, 1798); “ United 
Irishmen on Duty” (June 13,1798); a portrait of Grattan, 
entitled ‘‘ An Irish Chief, Drawn from the Life at Wexford” 
(July 10, 1798); “Horrors of the Irish Union—Bothera- 
tion of Poor Pat, or, a Whisper Across the Channel.” 
Early in October came the news of the Battle of the 
Nile, and of the decisive defeat of the French. Gillray 
immediately published “Nelson’s Victory, or, Good News 
Operating on Loyal Feelings” (October 3), and “ Extirpa- 
tion of the Plagues of Egypt—Destruction of the Revo- 
lutionary Crocodiles, or, the British Hero Cleansing the 
Mouth of the Nile” (October 6), and “John Bull Taking a 
Luncheon, or, British Cooks Cramming Old Grumble 
Gizzard with bonne chére” (October 24, 1798). In this, 
along with Nelson, are Howe, Duncan, Warren, and other 
admirals, all making their offerings to John Bull, who 
appears highly delighted with them. On December 1 an 
engraving of Nelson, called ‘“‘The Hero of the Nile.” 
Napoleon had pushed his arms to Cairo when he received 
the news of the destruction of his fleet. Gillray gives us 
his ideas of what followed in his estimation. “ Buonaparte, 
hearing of Nelson’s Victory, swears by his sword to extir- 
pate the English from off the Earth” (Dec. 8, 1798). 
Buonaparte is seen greatly irate at the unwelcome news and 
is saying, “What! Our fleet captured and destroyed by 
the Slaves of Britain? by my Sword and by the Holy 
Mahomet I swear eternal vengeance: Yes, when I have 
subjected Egypt, subdued the Arabs, the Druses and the 
Maronites, become Master of Syria, turned the great River 
Euphrates and sail’d upon it through the Sandy Desert, 
compelled to my assistance the Bedouins, Turcomans, 
Kurds, Armenians, and Persians, form’d a million of 
cavalry and pass'd them upon rafts six or seven-hundred 
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miles over the Bosphorus, I shall enter Constantinople. 
Now I enter the Theatre of Europe—I establish the Re- 
public of Greece. I raise Poland from its ruins. I make 
Prussia bend ye knee to France. I chain up the Russian 
Bear. I cut the head from the Imperial Eagle. I drive 
the ferocious English from the Archipelago, I hunt them 
from the Mediterranean and blot them out from the Cata- 
logue of Nations. Then shall the conquered earth sue for 
peace, and an obelisk be erected at Constantinople in- 
scribed ‘To Buonaparte, Conqueror of the World and Extir- 
pator of the English Nation.’” 

In 1799 there appeared a few caricatures of Napoleon, 
and they occur frequently during the remaining portion of 
Gillray’s career, and form an important part of his work. 
On January 1, 1800, he published “The French Consular 
Triumvirate settling the New Constitution.” ‘“ Democracy, 
or a Sketch of the Life of Buonaparte” (May 12, 1800). 
This plate, which is in eight compartments, shows Gillray’s 
inveterate prejudice and antagonism to the Corsican. 

In this year (1800) Gillray’s larger portion of work was 
social and not political. Amongst these are “ How to Ride 
with Elegance through the Streets” (April 8, 1800); “A 
Standing Dish at Boodle’s”” (May 28, 1800); ‘‘ Georgey in 
the Coal Hole” (July 1, 1800); a sporting series in four 
plates, entitled, “ Hounds Finding,” “‘Hounds in Full Cry,” 
“ Hounds Throwing Off,” and “ Coming in at the Death” 
(April 8, 1800); and “ Venus Attired by the Graces” 
(December 8, 1800), which is very broadly burlesqued. 

In 1801, appeared on January 21, “The Union Club.” 

We'll join hand in hand, all party shall cease, 
And glass after glass shall our Union increase ; 
In the cause of old England we'll drink down the Sun, 
Then toast little Ireland, and drink down the Moon. 
This, of course, refers to the Union with Ireland, the Act of 


Union having come into force on January 1, 1801. This 
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plate is a most elaborate conception, drawn in a humorous 
vein, and contains portraits of nearly all the celebrities of 
the day. 

In this year was ended the long term of office held by 
William Pitt since 1784, as on the refusal of the King to 
ratify the promises made to the Roman Catholics, on the 
completion of the Union, he retired when he found him- 
self unable to redeem the pledges he had given. On this 
event Gillray produced “Integrity Retiring from Office” 
February 24, 1801). In the middle of March the new 
ministry was formed, with Addington as First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on the 
28th May Gillray published a caricature, showing the con- 
trast between the former and present ministers, and 
entitled it “ Lilliputian Substitutes.” 

At the commencement of this year there were signs of a 
French invasion, but the new ministry was a peace one, 
and was so strenuous in its endeavours that on the Ist of 
October preliminaries were agreed to, and after many diffi- 
culties the treaty of peace was signed at Amiens on the 
17th March, 1802. 

In 1802 the political doings were not very eventful. The 
Addington Ministry were still in office, and Buonaparte 
(now First Consul) pursued his designs of aggrandisement 
on the Continent. 

At this time the fashionable mania was for theatricals, 
and Gillray has given us several cartoons on this subject. 
“ Blowing-up the Pic-nics, or Harlequin Quixote Attacking 
the Puppets—vide Tottenham Street Pantomime ” (April 
2, 1802). “The Pic-nic Orchestra” (April 23, 1802), and 
‘‘Dilletanti Theatricals, or a Peep at the Green Room— 
vide Pic-nic Orgies” (February 18, 1803). This gives one 
the idea of being suggested by Hogarth’s “Strollers in a 
Barn.” 
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There are some exceedingly clever social caricatures 
made at this period worthy of mention, “Tales of Wonder. 
An Attempt to Describe the Effects of the Sublime and 
Wonderful. Dedicated to M. G. Lewis, Esq.” (February 
1, 1802). “Advantages of Wearing Muslin Dresses. 
Dedicated to the Serious Attention of the Fashionable 
Ladies of Great Britain” (February 15, 1802). “Scientific 
Researches. New Discoveries in Pneumatics, or an 
Experimental Lecture on the Powers of Air” (May 23, 
1802). 

Some few years previously Dr. Jenner had introduced 
vaccination. There were many medical men violently 
opposed to the innovation, and Gillray gives us a good 
burlesque of this subject, entitled, ‘‘ The Cow-Pock, or the 
Wonderful Effects of the New Inoculation, vide the Publi- 
cations of the Anti-Vaccine Society” (June 12, 1802). In 
this the people are shown to us, having received most 
alarming results from vaccination. Cows are growing out 
of every conceivable portion of their bodies, and Gillray 
has contrived to make it a ludicrous picture. In 1803, 
although the peace continued, the French invasion was 
still in the public mind, and much talked of, and on 
the theme we have a number of plates this year. 
“The First Kiss this Ten Years, or the Meeting of 
Britannia and Citizen Francois” (January 1, 1803). “The 
Deceptive Nature of the Peace Set Forth in a Phantas- 
magoria. Scene: Conjuring Up an Armed Skeleton” 
(January 5, 1803). ‘The Evacuation of Malta” (February 
9, 1803). ‘‘ Maniac Ravings, or Little Boney in a Strong 
Fit” (May 24, 1803). French Invasion, or Buonaparte 
Landing in Great Britain” (June 10, 1803). “The King 
of Brobdingnag and Gulliver” (June 26, 1803), one of 
Gillray’s happiest efforts. “Death of the Corsican Fox. 
Scene: The Last of the Royal Hunt” (July 20, 1803) 
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‘“‘Buonaparte Forty-eight Hours after Landing” (July 26, 
1803). “John Bull Offering Little Boney Fair Play” 
(August 2, 1803). “The Handwriting Upon the Wall” 
(August 24, 1803), a parody of Belshazzar’s feast. “The 
Corsican Carcase Butcher’s Reckoning Day. New Style— 
No Quarter Day” (September, 1803). ‘“‘ The Corsican Pest, 
or Beelzebub going to Supper” (October 6, 1803). “ French 
Volunteers Marching to the Conquest of Great Britain. 
Dedicated by an Eye Witness to Our Own Volunteers” 
(October 25, 1803). ‘“ Destruction of the French Gun 
Boats, or Little Boney and His Friend Talley in High 
Glee” (November 22, 1803). From the foregoing list we 
can see that it was an anxious time for Old England, and 
although Gillray in these caricatures did his best to make 
the people take a moderate view of the power of Napoleon, 
it was a time of alarm and terror to the multitudes. 

1804 brought back Pitt into power, and the fears of an 
invasion were gradually dispelled. Buonaparte was occu- 
pied with his designs on the Imperial throne and was pro- 
claimed Emperor on the 20th May, 1804, and crowned in 
Paris on the 2nd December following. Gillray’s satire on 
this event was “ The Genius of France Nursing Her Dar- 
ling” (Nov. 26,1804). At the latter end of the year the 
King and the Prince of Wales were reconciled, this fact 
bringing forth a cartoon from Gillray entitled “The 
Reconciliation ” (Nov. 20, 1804). Two very amusing social 
caricatures, “A Broad Hint of Not Meaning to Dance,” 
and “Company Shocked at a Lady Getting Up to Ring 
the Bell,” were published Nov. 20th, 1804. 

In 1805 Gillray still had exercise for his graver in satir- 
ising Napoleon. On Feb. 20, 1805, appeared ‘“ Ci-devant 
Occupations, or Madame Tallien and the Empress Josephine 
Dancing Naked before Barras in the Winter of 1787—a 
Fact.” “The Plum-Pudding in Danger, or State Epicures 
Taking Un Petit Souper.” 
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The enthusiasm displayed on the receipt of the news of 
the Battle of Trafalgar (October 21), when the fleets of 
Spain and France were annihilated, would have been much 
greater were it not for the saddening intelligence of the 
death of Lord Nelson. As was to be expected, Gillray has 
given us his tribute concerning the event. ‘The Death of 
Admiral Lord Nelson in the Moment of Victory. Designed 
to Commemorate the Death of the Immortal Hero” 
(Dec. 29, 1805). The best of his social caricatures in this 
year are “ Harmony before Matrimony,” and “ Matrimonial 
Harmonics” (Oct. 25, 1805), and four plates entitled 
“Elements of Skating.” Plate one, “ Attitude—Attitude 


is Everything ;” plate two, “The Consequences of Going 
Before the Wind;” plate three, “ A Fundamental Error in 
the Art of Skating;”’ plate four, “Making the Most of a 
Passing Friend in a Case of Emergency” (Nov. 24, 1805). 
The year 1806 is memorable on account of the great loss 


this country sustained—firstly, by the death of William 
Pitt, which took place on January 23, and secondly, by the 
death of his great political opponent, Charles James Fox, 
which occurred September 13. On the death of Fox, a 
general election took place, which gave Gillray a good 
opportunity of exercising his talents, and several caricatures 
on the event were immediately forthcoming. The most 
important social caricature this year is “A Morning 
Promenade upon the Cliff, Brighton.” 

In 1807 one of Gillray’s best productions is “ Connoisseurs 
examining a Collection of George Morland’s” (Nov. 16, 
1807). 

In 1808 Napoleon Buonaparte was the chief centre of 
interest, and Gillray still fires away at him. ‘The Apo- 
theosis of the Corsican Phenix” (Aug. 2, 1808), and ‘“‘ The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death” (Sept. 24, 1808) were his 
principal contributions. Amongst his social caricatures are 
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“ Mecenas in Pursuit of the Fine Arts” (May 9, 1808)— 
this shows the portico of Christie’s old rooms in Pall Mall— 
and a set of seven plates on the weather, viz., “ Delicious 
Weather,” “Dreadful Hot Weather,” “Sad, Sloppy Wea- 
ther,” ‘“‘ Raw Weather,” “ Windy Weather,” “ Fine, Bracing 
Weather,” and “Very Slippy Weather” (Feb. 10, 1808). 
This last represents Mrs. Humphrey's window, which is 
occupied with a selection of Gillray’s caricatures, and, as 
usual, there is a number of persons standing in front, 
feasting on the good things displayed therein. 

In 1809 many of his caricatures are on the scandal of 
the Duke of York and Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, the two 
principal being “ Pandora Opening her Box” (Feb. 22, 
1809), and “Overthrow of the Republican Babel (May 1, 
1809). On May 16 he published a very clever plate, entitled, 
“ An Old English Gentleman Pestered by Servants Wanting 
Places.” In this year William Cobbett published his autobio- 
graphy, and Gillray, who was an uncompromising and bitter 
opponent of that writer, brought out, in a series of eight 
plates, a parody of this work, very clever, but extremely 
bitter and unfair to Cobbett (Sept. 29, 1809). His best 
social sketch was ‘‘ Farmer Giles and his Wife showing off 
their daughter Betty to their Neighbours on her return 
from School” (Jan. 1, 1809). 

In 1810 the malady which had threatened Gillray for 
some time past laid hold of him, and as I have previously 
stated, his mind lost its balance, so that there is not much 
more of his work to chronicle. All the designs, excepting 
one, issued this year are social. The more important are 
“A Petty Professor of Modern History Brought to Light” 
(March 20, 1810); “A Little Music, or the Delights of 
Harmony” (May 20, 1810); “The Graces in a High | 
Wind—A Scene from Nature in Kensington Gardens” 
(May 26, 1810). His last political design is entitled “The 
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Great Balloon,” and appeared August 3, 1810, and refers to 
the installation of Lord Grenville as Chancellor of Oxford. 
His last etching, “ An Interior of a Barber's Shop in Assize 
Time” I have previously mentioned. 

Besides Gillray’s caricatures, which are reported to be 
over twelve hundred in number, he designed and engraved 
a fair amount of pictures of a more serious character, some 
of them admirable specimens of the art of engraving. 
Amongst these are “ Portrait of Dr. Arne after Bartolozzi,” 
1792 ; two plates illustrating “The Deserted Village,” 1784; 
“Colonel Gardiner’s Last Interview with his Wife and 
Daughter before the Battle of Preston Pans” (1745), from 
his own design ; ‘“‘The Happy Mother,” from a drawing by 
Lavinia, Countess Spencer, 1787; “ William Pitt,” painted 
and engraved by Gillray, 1789; “Triumph of Liberty in 
the Capture of the Bastille,” 1790; and “Marquis Corn- 
wallis receiving the Royal Hostages at Seringapatam,” 
1794, after J. Northcote, R.A.; “General Count Clair- 
fayt,” “Prince of Saxe Coburg,” 1794; “Mendoza,” the prize- 
fighter, and “Sir Sidney Smith,” 1799, from his own 
painting. 

He also designed and engraved twenty plates, which are 
generally printed in red, and are known as Hollandia 
Regenerata, and engraved a medallion of William Pitt, 
and some small subjects, such as “ A Woman Crying Fire,” 
and “A Beggar at a Door,” on wood. Besides these there 
exists a single specimen of his practice in the art of litho- 
graphy, dated 1804, and entitled “A Domestic Musical 
Party.” This is doubly interesting on account of its being 
an early specimen of lithography. 

Gillray was occupied in either producing social and 
political caricatures, or in the art of engraving, and never 
as an illustrator of books. In his particular line he 
is generally called the “Prince of Caricaturists,” and 
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I see no reason to differ from that opinion. There are 
others who excel him, perhaps, in some minor details, but 
in imagination, quickness of perception, keenness of vision, 
combined with the power to execute what he saw and 
heard, he is unsurpassed. His plates will always have 
an historical value, as they depict for over a quarter of a 
century the principal political events of the time; show 
the hopes and aspirations of the people, their costumes, 
their manners, their weaknesses, and their foibles. One can 
trace in these caricatures the gradual change from the 
picturesque costumes worn in the early days of George IIT, 
when men wore wigs, embroidered waistcoats, silk stockings, 
and buckles on their shoes, to the time when wigs were 
discarded, and men wore buttoned up coats of a sombre 
hue, top boots, or pantaloons, and beaver hats. One 
can see that the vices of that day were carried to 
great extremes. Drunkenness was common in all grades 
of society. The faithlessness of husbands and wives 
excited small comment; in fact, it was an outspoken age. 

Any reader who may feel inclined to pursue the subject 
further, will find much additional information in “The 
Works of James Gillray, the Caricaturist, with the History 
of his Life and Times,” published about 1870, by Chatto 
and Windus, and written by Mr. Joseph Grego. 
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A LANCASHIRE POET--SAMUEL LAYCOCK. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


HE poetry of the Lancashire dialect has been so closely 
identified with the name and fame of Edwin Waugh, 

that we are apt to forget that he had worthy comrades and 
fellow-labourers in the same fruitful field. The literature 
of the Lancashire dialect is extensive, and stretches back 
for a couple of centuries, if, indeed, a greater antiquity 
cannot be claimed for it, but the advent of Waugh asa 
painter of the homely life of the people was the beginning 
of a new era, and both in prose and verse there sprang into 
being a host of illustrators and expounders of similar 
themes to those which he had made so popular. This was 
inevitable and by no means to be regretted. Some of the 
effusions that thus challenged public favour were paltry, 
some were foolish, a few were coarse, but none were 
immoral, and having served their turn, and helped to 
amuse or to instruct the public to whom they were 
addressed, they have for the most part passed into forget- 
fulness, or are only remembered by the scholar who is 
seeking to elucidate the history of the language. Some of 
them deserved a better fate, and their authors should have 
at least a modest niche secured for them in our local temples 
of fame. Waugh challenged the first position both as a 
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prose painter of Lancashire scenery (and in this he has had 
absolutely no peer), as a describer of Lancashire character, 
and as an exponent in poetry of the best there is in the 
characteristics of the people. In prose he had a younger 
rival in Ben Brierley, who, if he did not approach him in 
the deeps of humour and pathos, had more skill in the 
construction of a plot and in the technique of story-telling. 
In verse Brierley has not done much, though in the 
“ Weaver of Wellbrook” he has shown a rich and _ philoso- 
phical spirit, and in “ Waverlow Bells” has written a poem 
which few, I hope, can read without emotion. Brierley, 
however, elected to make his mark as a story-teller, and 
he has made it so that all may see. Among the crowd of 
verse-writers who followed in the train of the success of 
Waugh’s “Come whoam to thi childer an’ me,” none have 
attained a greater or more deserved popularity than Samuel 
Laycock. The impetus given to dialect writing by the 
exquisitely finished picture of home life in the famous lyric 
just named lasted for at least a quarter of a century; and 
perhaps those of us who can remember the thrill of pleasure 
which ran through Lancashire at its appearance, and at the 
appearance of Brierley’s “Day Out,” are better able to 
understand the strength of the new force then introduced 
into the social and intellectual life of the County Palatine. 
Yet Laycock has so much individuality, and differs in so 
many and important respects from the elder bard, that he 
would doubtless have found some mode of expression. 
Fortunately he came at a time when the public of Lanca- 
shire were prepared to listen and appreciate. 1 am afraid, 
however, that the present generation are not so familiar 
with his best work as they should be. 

It is nearly thirty years since the dark cloud from the 
American war overshadowed the whole of Lancashire, and 
turned busy hives of industry into silent wastes. It was 
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a time to try men’s souls. At one stroke, men whose only 
riches were hands willing to work, saw starvation staring 
them in the face. The factory chimneys were smokeless, 
and too often the cottage hearth was fireless. The clatter 
of the busy looms was stopped. Unwelcome leisure 
reigned supreme, and pay-day was abolished. The hard- 
working, careful, striving artisans and factory-workers 
suffered most. One by one their household treasures were 
dismantled, and sold to pay for food and shelter. The 
poor man’s prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
acquired a new and intenser meaning as it went up from 
the hearts and homes of the Lancashire poor. But the 
independent spirit of the people did not fail them, and in 
the darkest days of the Cotton Famine they never lost 
the hardy humour that can jest at misfortune, that can 
wrap up a kindly action in a rough phrase, and that some- 
times, at least, only laughs merrily, that it may avoid the 
unaccustomed tears. Such was the situation of a brave, 
industrious, and high-spirited people when the splendid 
generosity of the British nation came to their aid, and 
the Cotton Famine Relief Fund tided over a difficulty 
greater than had yet been encountered in the whole course 
of the industrial history of the nation. It was then that 
Laycock made his appearance as a writer of Lancashire verse. 
He is emphatically the Laureate of the Cotton Famine, a 
position for which his previous life had painfully prepared 
him. His biography is one of a kind happily not uncommon, 
a sober record of hard work, of industrious striving, of self- 
culture and unostentatious right living. He was born at 
Marsden, on the 17th of January, 1826, and, as he was the 
child of poor parents, he had to begin the hard work of 
life at the age of nine. With the exception of very few 
and very irregular attendances at a day school, when he 
was seven years old, Laycock’s education is the fruit of the 
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Sunday School, which in the manufacturing districts has 
been so potent and so beneficial a social force. One 
thing his teachers did for him, which the day schools too 
often fail to do now, they taught him to write a hand that 
is clear, fluent, and legible. And honour is due to these 
good men who had the courage to shock their Sabbatarian 
neighbours by teaching writing as well as reading on the 
Sunday. Marsden Sunday School gave us Sam Laycock, 
and I, for one, am grateful for the gift. Apparently, 
they not only taught him to read and write, but they 
taught him to love knowledge. Hence the efforts at self- 
education, which were made in spite of the daily demands 
of a toil that began at six in the morning and did not 
cease until eight at night. In 1837 the Laycock family 
removed to Stalybridge, and until the Cotton Famine the 
life of Samuel Laycock was that of the ordinary cotton 
worker, who unites to industrious activity a desire to feed 
the mind as well as the body. Such men have never been 
uncommon amongst our working population, though doubt- 
less, in the majority of cases, they have, in character, been 
receptive rather than creative. Now and then in this class 
—as in all other classes—a man arises who can express 
what the others can only dumbly feel—and then we have 
a poet. For sixteen years Laycock was a cotton weaver, 
then he was a cloth looker at Dukinfield, when he and 
thousands of others were thrown out of employment by 
the sudden stoppage of the mills. King Cotton’s vassals 
were left to shift for themselves, and to watch with curious 
eyes the great struggle for human freedom that was going 
forward on the huge battle plains of America. Laycock’s 
first verses had been written as long ago as 1852, and he 
had even ventured into print in 1856. His rhymes, at 
first, had only a limited circulation, but the lack of other 
employment made him the vendor of his own poetical 
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wares. The medieval minstrel adopted a course identical 
in principle though somewhat different in form. Laycock’s 
verses, printed as sheet ballads, had a very large sale, for in 
1864 it was stated that 40,000 copies had been sold. 
Selections from them in book form have also been popular, 
but at the present moment they are entirely out of print. 
In addition to his verses, Mr. Laycock has written some 
prose sketches of Lancashire character, but these, although 
amusing, do not call for any lengthened comment now. 
When we come to examine Laycock’s claims as a poet, 
perhaps the most surprising matter is the extent of his 
literary baggage. A certain facility of rhyming has led 
him to adopt that form for epistles to friends—acknow- 
ledgment of complimentary recognition, and such like 
matters. Then this reputation for facility has brought 
him into request as a writer of occasional verses for all 
sorts of celebrations, and he has been expected to plead 
the cause of bazaars, to welcome the coming, or to speed 
the parting pastor, to write hymns for the Whit-week 
celebrations of the Sunday schools, and addresses for tem- 
perance gatherings and Good Templar lodge festivals, 
These having served their laudable temporary purposes, 
may be put aside. What remain are poems having his- 
toric value in relation to the Cotton Famine, poems which 
show a wonderful skill in the portrayal of the Lancashire 
character, and poems in which there is a direct ethical 
teaching—sometimes embodying a very homely philo- 
sophy, sometimes a very lofty ideal, and always a sincere 
sympathy with human effort for the improvement of the 
world and the increase of the sum of general happiness. 
Laycock is a town poet ; he thinks of men, and sings their 
joys and sorrows; their lowly needs and lofty aspirations. 
With one or two striking exceptions—the result no doubt 
of his communings with the ocean and the heavens during 
24 
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his long residence by the seaside at Blackpool—the ele- 
ment of scenery enters very little into the composition of 
his verse. With Pope he believes that “the proper study 
of mankind is man,” and of man he is a keen but a kindly 
critic. 

A writer in 1864, in the Saturday Review—a periodical 
which has always shown a critical but generous apprecia- 
tion of the dialect poets of the county—singled out the 
“Surat Song” and the “Sewing-class Song” as clearly 
drawn from the life, and showing the dark and the lighter 
side of the web. This last-named is of value for its hearty 
expression of the gratitude felt by the operatives for help 
that was given in a manner that interfered as little as 
possible with their spirit of independence and self-respect. 


Come lasses, let’s cheer up an’ sing, it’s no use looking sad, 

We'll mak eaur sewin’ schoo’ to ring, an’ stitch away loike mad ; 

We'll try an’ mak best job we con, o’ out we han to do, 

We read an’ write, an’ spell and kest, while here at th’ sewin’ schoo’. 

God bless these kind good-natured folk, ’at sends us o this stuff, 

We conno tell 'em o we feel, nor thonk ’em hauve enuff ; 

They help to find us meat, an’ cloas, an’ eddicashun, too, 

An’ what creawns o, they gi’en us wage for goin’ to t’ sewin’ schoo’. 

Young fellows lookin’ partner’s eawt had better step this way, 

For neaw we’n larned to mak a shirt we’re ready ony day ; 

Bu’ mind, they’ll ha’ to ax us twice and mak a deal ado, 

We're gettin’ rayther saucy neaw, wi’ goin’ to the sewin’ schoo’. 

The same sentiment of grateful acknowledgment is to be 

found in— 


“ God bless ’em, it shows they’n some thought.” 
The whole of Mr. Laycock’s pieces bearing upon this dark 
period have a distinct value as documents of social history. 
In the poems devoted to the delineation of character 
there is a very unusual power of rapid and vivid sketch- 
ing. The inhabitants of “ Bowton’s Yard” are brought 
before us in a manner which makes us acquainted with 
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them in their habit as they lived. There is the bard him- 
self who cannot pay his “lodgin’ brass” because he’s out 
of work; there’s Jack Blunderick— 


° ° . he goes to th’ mill an’ wayves, 
An’ then at th’ ns end, when he’s time, he pows a bit, an’ shaves ; 
He’s badly off, is Jack, poor lad, he’s rayther lawm, an’ then 
His wife’s had childer very fast,—aw think they’n nine or ten. 


. 


At ew nine th’ owd cobbler lives—th’ owd ie ’atb mends mi shoon, 
He’s gettin’ very weak an’ done, he’ll ha’ to leov us soon ;| 

He reads his Bible every day, an’ sings just loike a lark, 

He says he’s practisin’ for heaven,—he’s welly done his wark. 

At number ten James Bowton lives,—he’s th’ noicest heawse i’ th’ row ; 
He’s allis plenty o’ sum’at t’ eat, an’ lots o’ brass an’ o ; 

An’ when he rides an’ walks abeawt he’s dressed up very fine, 

But he isn’t hawve as near to heaven as him at number nine. 

What could be finer than this contrast between the 
riches of the man of this world and the man of the other 
world? A fitting companion to the singing cobbler is the 
Old Pedlar, that merchant of fame— 

He’s needles, an’ bodkins, an’ thread, 
An’ buttons, an’ bobbins, an’ tape, 
An’ hair-pins for lasses to stick i’ their yead, 
To keep their hair nicely i’ shape. 
He lives cheerful and contented, useful and respected, and 
when he dies— 
Th’ little childer ’at loved thee so dear, 
To that spot where tha’rt buried will throng, 
An’ they’ll say, wi’ sad looks, “ Th’ owd pedlar lies here, 
Come, let’s sing him a noice little song.” 
Then they’ll deck thi green grave wi’ wild fleawers, 
Pat it closer to keep thee reet warm ; 
An’ say, as they leave thee alone a few heawers, 
“ Bless th’ owd fellow, he’s tackin’ no harm !” 

May we all leave memories as pleasant behind us. If 
Laycock paints with sympathetic enjoyment the worthies 
who are to be met amongst the poor, he is not less faithful 
in showing the demerits of those whose want of wit or want 
of moral fibre leads them to make shipwreck of their lives. 


Thus, the portrait of “ Eawr Jim,” whose home is ruined 
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by his intemperance, is a picture only too true, but one 
that a flatterer of the people would never have ventured 
to draw. Laycock deals faithfully with the sins and follies 
of the workers, and sympathetically with their virtues. His 
ethics are of a practical kind; he believes in the homely 
virtues on which alone the happiness of the world can be 
built. He sees that drunkenness is an enormous barrier 
to wellbeing and content, and therefore he preaches and 
practises total abstinence ; he sees hindrances to prosperity 
in class legislation, and therefore he is a reformer; he sees 
the discrepancies between the profession and practice of 
those who claim to be better than the world, and he calls 
to those— 


‘at preeitch Christ's religion, come, practise it too. 


A good example of his powers is afforded by “Thee an’ 
Me ” — 
THEE AN’ ME. 


Tha’rt livin’ at thi country seat, 
Among o th’ gents an’ nobs ; 

Tha’s sarvant girls to cook thi meat, 
An’ do thi o thi jobs. 

Aw’m lodgin’ here wi’ Bridget Yates, 
At th’ hut near th’ ceaw-lone well ; 

Aw mend mi stockin’s, pill th’ potates, 
An’ wesh mi shurts misel’. 


Tha wears a finer cooat nor me, 
Thi purse is better lined ; 

An’ fortin’s lavished moor o’ thee 
Nor th’ rest o’ human kind. 

Life’s storms ’at rage areawnd this yed, 
An’ pelt soa hard at me, 

Till mony a toime aw’ve wished aw’m dyed, 
But seldom trouble thee. 


Tha’rt rich i’ o this world can give, 
Tha’s silver an’ tha’s gowd ; 
But me,—aw find it hard to live, 
Awm poor, an’ gettin’ owd ; 
These fields an’ lones awm ramblin’ through— 
They o belong to thee ; 
Aw’ve only just a yard or two 
To ceawr in when aw dee. 
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When tha rides eawt, th’ folks o areawnd 
Stond gapin’ up at thee, 

Becose tha’rb worth ten theawsand peawnd, 
But scarcely notice me. 

Aw trudge abeawt fro’ spot to spot, 
An’ nob’dy seems to care ; 

They never seek my humble cot, 
To ax me heaw aw fare. 


If tha should dee, there’s lots o’ folk 
Would fret an’ cry, no deawt ; 
When aw shut up they'll only joke, 
An’ say, “ He’s just gone eawt,— 
Well, never heed him, let him go, 
An’ find another port ; 
We’re never to a chap or two, 
We’n plenty moor o’ th’ sort.” 


Tha’ll have a stone placed o’er thi grave 
To show thi name an’ age ; 

An o tha’s done ’at’s good an’ brave, 
Be seen o’ history’s page. 

When aw get tumbled into th’ greawnd, 
There'll ne’er be nowt to show 

Who’s restin’ ‘neath that grassy meawnd, 
An’ nob’dy ’!] want to know. 


But deawn i’ th’ grave, what spoils o th’ sport, 
No ray o’ leet can shine,— 

An’ th’ worms below can hardly sort 
Thy pampered clay fro’ mine. 

So when this world for th’ next tha swaps, 
Tak wi’ thi under th’ stone 

Thi cooat-ov-arms, an’ bits o’ traps, 
Or else tha’ll ne’er be known. 


But up above there’s One ’at sees 
Through th’ heart o’ every mon ; 
An’ He’ll just find thee as tha dees, 
So dee as weel as t’ con; 
An’ aw’ll do th’ same, owd friend, an’ then, 
Wi’ o eawr fauts forgiven, 
P’rhaps thee an’ me may meet again, 
An’ boath shake honds i’ heaven. 


The contrast in fortune is strongly marked; there is a 
hearty realism in the details of the picture. There is a 
not unnatural bitterness in the spirit of the less fortunate 
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man, but this passes away in that spirit of genuine brother- 
hood by which Laycock’s verse is always distinguished. 

To the young he has counsel for action and endeavour. 
“Help Yorsels, Lads,” is the title of one of his songs, and 
the burden of them all. To strive manfully, to bear success 
with modesty and misfortune with courage, is his aim, and 
the hardships of life have their keen edge blunted by a 
merry jest or humorous conceit. Thus the Owd Chum 
relents even towards his constant persecutor, poverty— 


Aw’ve had my friends, fond, firm, and true, 
An’ dear relations not a few, 

But noan o’ these han stuck to me 

As firmly an’ as long as thee ; 

An’ after o it’s hardly reet 

To goo an’ turn thee eawt i’ th’ street, 

An’ one not knowin’ wheer thar't beawn,— 
Aw conno’ do it—sit thee deawn. 


Two of his poems, ‘‘An Ode to th’ Ocean” and “An 
Ode to th’ Sun,” whilst not descriptive in the ordinary 
sense, stand apart from the rest of Laycock’s writings as 
having been suggested, not by the daily life of mankind, 
but by the grandeur of the external world. 


Row] away, theaw grand owd ocean, 
Dash thi spray on th’ pebbly shore ; 

Like some giant i’ devotion, 
Singin’ praises evermore. 

Talk o’ true an’ earnest worship ! 
Great revivals ! dear-a-me ! 

Why, there isn’t a sect i’ th’ nation, 
’At con hauve come up to thee. 


Baptists, Independents, Quakers, 
Followers o’ Young an’ Joe, 
Ranters, Unitarians, Shakers, 
These are nowt,—tha dreawns ’em o 
Organs, singers, parsons, people, 
Let these mak ’at noise they will ; 
Ring o th’ bells they han i’ th’ steeple, 
Tha poipes eawt aboon ’em still. 
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Mony a toime aw’ve sat deawn, sadly, 
Broodin’ o'er my load o’ woe ; 
Feelin’ gradely sick an’ badly, 
Crush’d wi’ cares ’at few con know. 
O at once these cares han vanished, 
Not a fear left, not a doubt ; 
Every gloomy thought’s bin banished 
When aw’ve yeard thee poipin’ eawt. 


Still finer is the “Ode to th’ Sun,” with its curious 
mixture of humour, of eloquence, and of natural delight 
in the beauty and the warmth of Nature. The late Mr. 
James Crossley said that it was this poem which first con- 
vinced him of the suitableness of the dialect as a medium 
for poetry. Certainly he would be invincibly prejudiced 
against all dialect writing who could deny the charms of 
this striking poem. In all these pieces it will be observed 
the ethical element is predominant. Clearly he thinks 
that—to use Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase—“Conduct 
is three-fourths of life.” So whether basking in the sun- 
shine, or watching the waves on Blackpool shore, or in the 
busy streets of Manchester or Ashton, he is a lay preacher, 
urging his fellows to endeavour and to endurance, insisting 
upon the duties of home, on the content and joy of domestic 
life, on the charms of friendship and the claims of human 
brotherhood. These old-fashioned texts are expounded 
with a kindly shrewdness that comes from patient observa- 
tion of humanity, and of that tender consideration for 
its weakness and foibles that marks the earnest-minded 
who do not wish to crush humanity but to guide aright the 
passions and affections that dwell in every breast. These 
qualities might be illustrated by many extracts were it 
necessary; but ‘“ Welcome, Bonny Brid,” and “Thee an’ 
Me,” would alone suffice to justify what has here been said. 

A judicious selection from the long list of Laycock’s 
writings would be a healthy and useful addition to our 
local literature, and would recall attention to a genuine 
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Lancashire poet—one who has shared the humours and 
the virtues that form the themes of his songs—one who, 
like Burns, has recognised that the “true pathos and sub- 
lime of life” are the smiles and tears, the fervent joys and 
deep sorrows, that cluster around the heart and home. 
Laycock has known how to be humorous without coarse- 
ness, to be earnest without cant. In all he has written 
there is nothing to offend, and much that is healthy and 
true. His verses are as honest and wholesome as a moor- 
land breeze or a bit of salt spray from the unceasing ocean. 
He will be honoured when he is dead. Let us honour him 
whilst he is living, and say of him now what we feel, and 
what will be said when he has passed away, and can neither 
be stimulated nor consoled by the admiration and affection 
in our hearts. 
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BUNYAN’S WIFE'S DOWRY. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


HE quaint story of how Bunyan’s wife brought him as 
her only marriage portion two old books of religion 

is to be found in the earlier pages of his “Grace Aboun- 
ding.” The popularity of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
naturally overshadowed the other works of Bunyan. Yet, 
while none of these are equal to his great allegory, there 
are many of them which would be found deserving of 
more attention than they have hitherto obtained. His 
“Holy War” was sometimes to be seen early in this 
century on old-fashioned bookshelves in country houses, 
side by side, probably, with Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest” and 
“The Whole Duty of Man.” The present writer remem- 
bers possessing a copy of “The Holy War” in his boyhood. 
It was bound in rough sheepskin, and was embellished 
with quaint woodcuts of warriors with trumpets and huge 
helmets. He thought it at that time superior in interest 
to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” probably because there was 
more fighting in it. Beyond the two just mentioned 
there is no book of Bunyan’s which has attained popu- 
larity or even currency. The “Grace Abounding,” how- 
ever, is especially worth republication, and Mr. Henry 
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Morley has shown both knowledge and discretion by in- 
cluding it in his admirable “ National Library.” Like most 
of Bunyan’s other books it was written during his twelve 
years’ imprisonment in Bedford Jail. The title is forbidding. 
It looks like that ofa purely theological treatise. It is full 
of theology, of course, but its real interest lies in another 
direction. It is an “autobiography” and a “confession,” 
and should rank with the great “Confessions” of Augus- 
tine, and two or three other books of the same character. 
Unswerving truth is stamped on every page, and the direct 
simplicity of its English, as well as its homeliness of 
allusion, are very refreshing to those who are jaded with 
the over-elaboration of our modern literary style. This 
plainness of manner, however, does not forbid either the 
display of a fine humour or of that imaginative vein which 
ran so richly through the mind of the uneducated soldier- 
tinker. In his preface he says finely:—‘‘I now once 
again, as before, from the top of Shenir and Hermon, so 
now from the Lions’ dens, and from the Mountains of the 
Leopards, do look yet after you all, greatly longing to see 
your safe arrival into the desired haven. . . . I thank 
God upon every remembrance of you, and rejoice, even 
while I stick between the Teeth of the Lions in the 
Wilderness. . . . I have sent you here enclosed a 
drop of that Honey, that I have taken out of the Carcases 
of a Lion. 1 have eaten thereof myself also, and am 
much refreshed thereby. Temptations, when we meet 
them at first, are as the Lion that roared upon Samson ; 
but if we overcome them, the next time we see them, we 
shall find a Nest of Honey within them. The Philistines 
understand me not.” The Philistines, we see, were vexing 
the souls of the children of light long before Arnold. 

The passage about his wife’s dowry runs as follows :— 
“Presently after this I changed my condition into a 
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married state, and my mercy was to light upon a wife 
whose father was counted godly. This woman and I, 
though we came together as poor as poor might be (not 
having so much household stuff as a dish or a spoon 
betwixt us both), yet this she had for her part, ‘The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’ and ‘The Practice of 
Piety, which her father had left her when he died.” An 
old vellum-bound copy of the “Pathway to Heaven” is 
before me. In 1736 it belonged to Samuel Briddon, a 
member of an old Manchester family. The date of 
publication has been worn away, but otherwise the title- 
page is complete—“ The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven 
wherein every man may clearly see whether he shall be 
saved or damned. Set forth dialogue-wise, for the better 
understanding of the simple. By Arthur Dent, Preacher 
of the Word of God at South-Shoobery, in Essex. The 
seven-and-twentieth Edition.” The date of the first 
edition was 1601. Bunyan’s marriage took place soon 
after 1645. It is said that he recovered the art of reading, 
which he had lost, by going through the pages of this book 
together with his wife. Traces of its influence on his own 
work may easily be found. It is, like much of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in the form of a dialogue. The inter- 
locutors are—Theologus, a Divine ; Philagathus, an honest 
man; Asunetus, an ignorant man; and Antilegon, a 
caviller. The following passage, while it will serve as a 
specimen of the style of the book, has also a literary 
interest, as it contains a list of the books of poetry and 
fiction which were popular in 1601. Antilegon, the 
caviller, speaking to the ignorant man, says—“ Tush, 
tush; now I see you are in a melancholy humour. If 
you will goe home with mee, I can give you a speedy 
remedy, for I have many pleasant and merry bookes, 
which, if you should heare them read, would soone 
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remedy you of this melancholy passion. I have the 
‘Court of Venus,’ ‘The Palace of Pleasure, ‘Bevis of 
Southampton,’ ‘Ellen of Rummin,’ ‘The Merry Jest of 
the Fryar and the Boy,’ ‘The Pleasant Story of Clem of 
the Clough,’ ‘Adam Bell and William of Cloudesley,’ 
‘The Odde Tale of William, Richard, and Humfrey,’ 
‘The Pretty Conceit of John Splinter’s Last Will and 
Testament,’ which are all excellent and singular bookes 
against heart-qualms, and to remove such dumpishnesse 
as I see you are now fallen into.” The preacher of South- 
Shoobery, of course, takes pains to condemn these books as 
wicked snares of the devil; but one wonders why he 
should have made so careful a catalogue of them, and it is 
impossible not to suspect that many of his readers, even 
while wishing to tread the pathway to heaven, would be 
inclined to test for themselves these excellent remedies 
against “‘ dumpishnesse.” 
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FIGURES AND INCIDENTS IN TURNER'S 
PICTURES. 


BY J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. 


HE above title might beget the fear of an ill-judged 
attempt to prove that great as Turner was as a painter 
of landscape he was still greater as a painter of figures; 
and that those strange creatures, often more like newts and 
tadpoles than human beings, which swarm over so many 
of his canvasses, possess wonderful esoteric qualities hidden 
from the unbelieving wise and prudent, but manifest to 
the very babes of belief. 

But though holding an opinion concerning Turner’s 
figures, differing materially from the popular one that 
they are nothing but a blemish in his landscapes 
furnishing the Philistine his occasion to blaspheme, 
I am not an arch-heretic. Indeed, so far as I am 
acquainted with the authorities I am at one with them in 
all material points, and am not going to propound a new 
Turner gospel, but only to focus and simplify an already 
long existing one—namely, that Turner was something 
more than a landscape painter, and that the numerous 
and carefully recorded incidents of human interest in 
his works often form their principal motive, and very 
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rarely fail to play some part inthem. We ought to give 
careful consideration to anything such a man as Turner 
puts before us, by which he evidently expects us to set 
great store; and I hope to give abundant proof in the 
course of this paper that Turner attached great impor- 
tance to the figures and incidents in his paintings, and 
that it is often by no means easy to decide whether he 
was the more interested in his figures or his landscape. 

There are one or two matters, not, perhaps, essential to 
this paper, but hardly to be passed by without mention, 
which we will first briefly consider, and of these the most 
important is the indifferent—nay, bluntly, the bad— 
drawing of Turner's figures. All these shortcomings 
cannot be legitimately accounted for by the subordinate 
place of the figures in the picture. Truly, we do 
not want every button and lock of hair to be insisted 
upon. We can even dispense with accurate delineation 
of eyes, nose and mouth, and, perhaps, excuse the 
ears altogether; but we do not want, and cannot be called 
upon to accept without complaint, dots which provoke us 
by their definite unlikeness to human and animal features, 
and extensions, contractions and movements which are falsi- 
fications, not generalisations, of fact. Clearly Turner has 
often failed if he made his figures as they are in order that 
they might not attract undue attention. That he has as 
often succeeded does not wholly excuse the failure. We 
can only say, not in the way of defence, but of mere state- 
ment, that he does not seem to have tried to give veri- 
similitude to his figures. 

There is one kind of exaggeration for which I think 
there is a quite sufficient excuse. He very often 
overcrowds his figures and shipping, and overloads his 
boats. All this seems to me to be covered by the common 
necessity for a certain kind of exaggeration in transferring 
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fact to paper and canvas, where all movement has to be 
arrested. It is painters’ rhetoric. His boats, by the mere 
crowd of people in them, impress you with a sense of dan- 
ger. After wandering with him through the bustle of a 
big city, you are glad when he takes you to a quiet little 
village a few miles up the river. The departure from hard 
fact which increases the intended impression of the picture 
can easily be forgiven, and we will not blame Turner for 
exaggerating mountain heights, bending poles to show the 
wind is blowing, or any of the artifices already mentioned 
which emphasise the charactertstic features of his subject. 

I need not say any more about the technical difficulties 
raised by Turner’s figures. It is what the figures stand 
for rather than how they stand for it, that I wish prin- 
cipally to consider. 

And we may in the first place note that they possess 
one quality, perhaps more important than any in which 
they are defective—they have plenty of go. However 
rudely drawn, they always mean something. They 
emphasise the mood of the picture. We never catch 
Turner feeling he has got to put a figure in, and puzzled 
how to do it; he can literally deal with them from one up 
to hundreds, and you shall not look at a figure or group 
which does not seem to have a raison d’étre. Many a time 
we cannot tell what his little people are doing, but they 
always have an air of doing something, or of having just 
been doing, or just going to do, something. If they are 
busy, and you cannot tell what they are busy about, you 
feel that it is only your ignorance that is accountable— 
that Turner himself knew what they were working at, 
talking about, or pointing at. I have come across many 
an incident quite carefully worked out, but incom- 
prehensible to me, which Turner evidently expected me 
and everyone else to have sense enough to understand. 
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We will now gather together a number of the facts 
with which we have to deal, and afterwards consider 
to what conclusions they lead us respecting Turner 
and his art. I do not purpose to give an exhaustive 
list of the figures and incidents in his pictures, but 
to select a number by way of illustration, and those 
selected are but a small portion of the whole. In what 
follows I am responsible only for the grouping of the 
incidents, and for the thoughts suggested by them. 
Every figure and incident is clearly painted by Turner, 
and that they legitimately arouse thought and feeling 
is one of the principal things I wish to show. 

It is no mere fancy to say that Turner has painted over 
and over again the full count of the seven ages of man. He 
begins our life story as early as is usually possible in the open 
air, for in the “ Rochester, Stroud and Chatham,” a woman 
who has come out from London with the hop-pickers is 
feeding her child at the breast, and she is taking the usual 
precaution to prevent the youngster flattening its nose 
against the rounded surface. Only literature, as in 
Tennyson's “ De Profundis,” can begin our history much 
earlier than this. In the Mildmay sea-piece the little 
child almost leaps from its mother’s arms to welcome its 
father home from his day’s fishing, while in the young- 
sters sailing toy boats in the “Dido Building Carthage” 
and the “ Marine Dabblers” we have the innocent children 
of but few years’ growth, playing with what to their 
parents are the symbols of a hardly won livelihood in the 
night and the storm. 

Leaving the days of childhood for those of youth we 
find that Turner did ample justice to that remarkable 
animal, the boy. His chef d’euvre as a limner of Nature’s 
most irresponsible production is in the well-known “ Kirkby 
Lonsdale Churchyard.” In this picture the painter finds 
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time and thought to manifest his appreciation of the 
utterly Philistine nature of the boy by showing a number 
of lads who, just released from the village school, have 
piled their books on a tombstone, made a dome for the 
edifice with a hat, steadying and crowning the whole with 
a stone, and have then retired a few yards to bombard the 
structure. Perhaps the youth who leans against a tree 
and watches, but takes no part in the proceedings, may be 
taken to set forth that the boy has in him the making of 
something better, and may grow to treat the churchyard 
otherwise than as a playground. Another picture which 
runs the Kirkby Lonsdale very close as a study of 
boy life is one in which a number of boys have been 
sailing a toy boat on a river. Wind and current have 
carried the little bark to the opposite bank, where 
other boys are proceeding to capture and appropriate it, 
with great manifestations of delight, while hatred, malice 
and all uncharitableness are having it entirely to themselves 
among the despoiled urchins, apparently hardly to be 
prevented, by the energetic actions of a man and woman 
close by, from flinging themselves into the stream and 
pursuing the thieves. 

Again, in one of the illustrations to Rogers’s poems, a 
party of gipsies have lighted their fire behind a little copse- 
covered hillock. In the foreground some clothes are drying ; 
in the distance is a windmill, suggesting a neighbouring 
village or hamlet. Two boys have ventured over the inter- 
vening lengths of field to visit the gipsies’ camp, and are 
peeping round the side of the hillock. They have just 
arrived at a point whence they can see the gipsies, and 
know sufficient of the facts, if not of the laws, of the trans- 
mission of light, to be aware that the gipsies, should they 
look up from the fire, can see them. One of the boys 


timorously advances a step for a still better view, and stands 
25 
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legs stretched out and hand on his companion’s arm, while 
the latter is evidently ready to bolt for any reason or none. 
In the “ Brignall Church” a boy has adventurously climbed 
a dangerous tree to recover his kite, while in the “Old 
Oak” round which the villagers are dancing at May time, 
the village boys are risking their necks amongst its tor- 
tuous branches. 

We will next notice some of Turner's girls. He evi- 
dently thinks that girls of a certain age and dogs make 
very good playmates. In the “ Richmond from the Moors,” 
a girl is making a dog sit up on its hind legs with her hat 
on its head, and a girl with a dog is a feature in another 
“Richmond” and in other works. In “Crossing the Brook,” 
one of the Turner Gallery pictures, one girl is wading 
across the stream and a dog is carrying her hat across, 
while another girl on the further bank is making prepara- 
tions to cross. My favourite among Turner’s girls, however, 
is one in a Seine-side picture in the Rivers of France series. 
A carriage is coming up a hill, steep enough to induce 
the occupants to get out and walk. A gentleman and 
his little girl are ahead of the other passengers; she 
holds his hand, and he leans over her to listen to her 
lively prattle, the hill, perhaps by reason of his help, 
not interfering with her girlish power to talk. They 
are just passing a table laid out in the open air under 
the shade of the trees, and she is evidently saying how 
delightful it would be to have refreshment there while the 
sun sank lower in the west, and is half inclined to stop her 
father to carry the suggestion into effect, but he will not 
do so; they must measure so many miles by nightfall, and 
have no time to spare. 

But it may be the boy who stands with his back to the 
tree in the churchyard may meet the girl with the dog 
when he goes over the moor some day to fetch cattle from 
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Richmond. Who knows? Anyhow, boys and girls do 
attract each other, so do men and women also, who ought, 
perhaps, being older, to know better; and this, too, also 
Turner saw under the sun, and appears to have found it 
mightily amusing ; also ubiquitous, and often unblushingly 
manifested in the open air, affecting with particular force 
soldiers and sailors, whether at Plymouth, Schaffhausen, 
or the Lanterne at St. Cloud. Sometimes there is a desire 
to keep the matter secret, and then what delight to chance 
observers, who see John the labourer with his arm round 
Mary the milkmaid, and her head slowly declining to his 
shoulder, or coyly turned away, as in the “ Malmesbury 
Abbey,” where a woman and boy, breathless and motion- 
less, are watching such a scene from the other side of a 
hedge. 

The proper sequel to this kind of thing is marriage, 
which may or may not be a success, according to the 
behaviour of the contracting parties. A sine qua non of 
success is the principle and practice of give and take— 
not, however, of give as little, and take as much, as you can, 
of which we see an example in the “ Dover Pier.” Just asa 
fishing boat is putting off to sea one of the men discovers 
that his wife has not given him his fair share of eau de vie, 
and shows her the bottle with threatening gestures. She, 
safe on the pier, holds her bottle firmly and gazes 
calmly on her spouse, beside himself with rage made im- 
potent by the gradually widening intervening space of 
troubled waters. But what will happen when he returns 
home? Let us hope he has a short memory. 

Of the latest years of life also Turner was not unmindful, 
as in the ‘‘ Chateau de Nantes,” where an old man, careless 
himself of such things, holds a little boy on the wall so that 
he may better see some passing pageant, while a decrepid 
beggarman does not so much as try to see the show, but 
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bends down to the ground, leaning heavily upon his 
crutches. And at Caudebec Turner saw a funeral, and 
must needs tell us so, and show us the long procession 
climbing the hillside and passing, with ranks broken 
by the long ascent, and heads bowed in grief, through the 
cemetery door. The river is dotted with boats, and the 
steamer sends its long white thread of smoke into the sky ; 
the vintagers are busy among the vines, but there are 
other harvests reaped by other reapers, and here, on the 
hillside, above the busy world, are many headstones within 
the cemetery walls. The sun is setting, and our life, we 
remember, like our day, is rounded with a sleep. 

But beyond the life of the individual is the larger life 
of the race. One generation goeth and another cometh, 
but the earth abideth for ever; and with the changing of 
the generations— 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new ; 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
And it is simply impossible to study Turner’s works and 
remain unconvinced that this inevitable change weighed 
_upon his spirits at one time and inspired him at another; 
inspired him in the “Rain, Steam, and Speed,” depressed 
him in many a picture of ruined keep and abbey, and faced 
him sometimes as a strange perplexing vision, as in the 
“Dudley,” where the chimney and the furnace fire are 
most in evidence and the abbey on the hill is forgotten in 
the distance. But quite obviously he took somewhat of a 
child’s delight in the railway and the steamer; though, 
may be, he would have treated them differently had he 
realised to the full of what kind of events they were the 
forecast shadows. His classical and Italian pictures are 
inspired by the sense of change, of the rise and fall, the 
exaltation and degradation of cities and nations; this was, 
to him, the meaning of Carthage, Rome and Venice. In 
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the Turner Gallery there is a picture entitled the “Temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius in the Island of Hgina, with people 
dancing the national dance—the Romaika.” In the 
Liber Studiorum there is another version of the same 
locality at a later day, but this time the temple is in ruins. 
The centre of the composition is a girl dancing and beat- 
ing a tambourine, and Mr. Short, who has been so faith- 
fully reproducing the Liber plates, regrets that such a 
beautiful composition should have so slight a theme. But 
connect the two pictures; for the temple in all its glory we 
have the temple in melancholy ruin; and, in place of the 
processional dance, a batch of lazy, turbaned Turks, lying 
on the ground watching a tambourine dancer. The theme 
now appears far otherwise than slight. 

And what is the meaning, the purpose, of this coming 
and going of the generations? We might almost say that 
Turner’s answer to the sphinx riddle of life is the same as 
Tennyson’s— 

On the glimmering limit far withdrawn 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 
The horses of the sun chariot in the great “ Ulysses 
deriding Polyphemus;” the kneeling multitude in the 
blaze of morning sunlight of the “ Landing of Columbus ;” 
the Hindoo worshipper bowed before the tree shrine in 
the glow of the eastern sky, the mists and broken lights, 
the wonderful sunsets and sunrises of so many pictures, 
are not these a confession of faith in a masterlight of all 
our seeing ? 

In tracing this record of human life, and of brooding 
over human destiny, I have not had to seek far and wide 
in Turner’s works for illustrations. They might have been 
many times multiplied. And in proceeding now to record 
incidents of various kinds, any difficulty there may be is 
entirely one of selection. 
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Evidences of sympathy with animal life are numerous. 
The dog and the cow are perhaps the animals most 
frequently introduced. The delight a dog takes in barking 
at cows, and the preparations for defence made by the 
great frightened animals, by facing the tormentor head 
down, is noted in several pictures. In the “Colchester” 
a hare has been started, and men, women, and children 
are scurrying the poor thing out of its wits. A dog joins 
in the chase, and makes a brave show, though left hope- 
lessly in the rear. Evidently conscious of its inferior 
powers of speed, it runs with reserve, keeping something 
in hand, as who should say “we could an’ if we would.” 

In the “Richmond” two dogs are scampering along 
side by side, and may be expected at any moment to snap 
at each other, roll over and over, and dash off again. 
Horses returning to the farm, hanging their heads after a 
hard day’s work, figure in many an evening scene. The 
difference in intelligence visible in animals is well shown 
in the “Stonehenge,” where the shepherd and several of the 
sheep lie killed by the lightning. The other sheep continue 
browsing, but the dog stands by his master, barking at 
the storm. Again, any one who has been present at a 
sheepwashing or sheepshearing must have noticed how 
preternaturally sheepish the victims of these proceedings 
always look. Turner has exactly hit this off in his picture 
“‘Sheepwashing,” just as in another case he has given to 
the life the struggles of a crowd of sheep to get down to 
the river to drink. 

Whether or not Turner disliked what is commonly called 
“sport,” I do not know; but the “Okehampton,” in which 
a sportsman has just shot a rabbit, which has rolled over 
and is doubling up, is enough to make any one not case- 
hardened forswear for ever the use of the gun. 

Coming back to human life, we may next notice Turner’s 
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fondness for the seashore, and especially for scenes of 
storm and shipwreck, alternating with smugglers and coast- 
guardsmen. If the sea be quiet, there is generally some 
piece of drift-wreck to emphasise the blessing as well as 
the precariousness of the calm by suggestion of its opposite. 
I have heard one of our most successful painters of moun- 
tains say that they were meaningless to him till he once got 
lost and thoroughly frightened amongst them. And the 
chief fascination of the sea to Turner was the destruction it 
brings to human life. There is a terror in the purposeless 
but disastrous tumult of ‘Turner’s waves, unconsciously 
raging beneath the whip of the unwitting wind. Let me 
quote here a few lines from “The Harbours of England” : 
“Turner found during his Southern Coast tour that the sea 
was . . . avery incalculable and unhorizontal thing, 
setting its ‘watermark’ sometimes on the highest heavens 
as well as on sides of ships; very breakable into pieces, 
half of a wave separable from the other half, and on the 
instant carriageable miles inland; not in anywise limiting 
itself to a state of apparent liquidity, but now striking like 
a steel gauntlet, and now becoming a cloud, and vanishing, 
no eye could tell whither; one moment a flint cave, the 
next a marble pillar, the next a mere white fleece, thicken- 
ing the thundery rain. He never forgot those facts ; never 
afterwards was able to recover the idea of positive distinc- 
tion between sea and sky, or sea and land. Steel gauntlet, 
black rock, white cloud, and men and masts gnashed to 
pieces and disappearing in a few breaths and splinters 
among them—a little blood on the rock-angle, like red sea- 
weed, sponged away by the next splash of the foam, and 
the glistening granite and green water all pure again in 
vacant wrath. So stayed by him, for ever, the image of 
the sea.” 


It is almost needless to mention pictures which prove 
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the truth of this passage. The ‘‘Slave-ship,” the ‘“‘ Storm at 
Sea, with a Steamer in Distress,” the “ Wreck off Hastings,” 
and many another, are at once remembered; while such 
works as the “Scarborough,” the “ Burial of Wilkie,” and 
the “Old Téméraire” gain much of their power from the 
memory of the scenes of battle and tempest. 

Of a similar kind are the “Solway” and the “ Lancaster 
Sands,” in the former of which we feel that the people, on 
foot and in the coach, and, in the latter, the cattle and 
their drivers, are fortunate if they cross the treacherous 
estuary in safety. 

Turning from travel by sea to travel by land; we pass 
from grave to gay, except when we are taken over the 
Alpine passes, when the sense of danger is never missing. 
But down in the plains we have the exhilarating drive in 
coach and diligence, the only drawbacks being the dis- 
comforts of bad weather and the Customs officials. In the 
“St. Julien de Tours,” a diligence has just arrived; the 
passengers have alighted, and already one unfortunate 
has heard the irritating “ Avez vous rien 4 declarer,” and 
the contents of his portmanteau are being rudely over- 
hauled, while quiet moonlight falling on the church and 
the lamps flashing in the temporarily busy square below 
furnish a Rembrandtesque study of light and shade. The 
packhorse and mule, the carrier’s waggon, the cattle drovers 
and their charges, these also Turner has noted and left on 
record. 

If it be kept in mind that I have only made a com- 
paratively small selection out of a much greater number, 
we have now, I think, before us sufficient examples of the 
figures and incidents of Turner’s pictures to serve our pur- 
pose, and may pass on to consider the light they throw 
upon Turner as a man and as an artist. And considering 
first the man himself, but only with a view to our after 
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consideration of him as an artist, our estimate of his sym- 
pathy with his fellows is surely largely increased by the 
facts we have been passing in review. No man at heart 
a misanthrope, as Turner has often been considered, 
would have so crowded his art work with stories of human 
life. Nay, we may be quite positive and say that the man 
who could do this must have been naturally large-hearted. 
His outward demeanour was perplexing ; nearness and ill 
temper seemed to outweigh generosity and kindliness. But 
I think those who have studied his life and work most 
closely have always ended by believing in his essential 
good nature, and that “crusty” is the worst epithet that 
can be applied to him. If not too well remembered to bear 
repetition, the following incident is a good illustration of the 
contradiction between the outer and the inner man. He 
went out sketching with a friend, who got into great diffi- 
culty over a coloured sketch. Turner looked over him a 
little while, then said in a grumbling way, “I haven't got 
any paper I like; let me try yours.” Receiving a block-book, 
he disappeared for an hour and a half. Returning, he 
threw the book down with a growl, saying: “I can’t make 
anything of your paper.” There were three sketches on it, 
in three distinct stages of progress, showing the process of 
colouring from beginning to end, and clearing up every 
difficulty which his friend had got into. 

Another well-authenticated story is that at the death 
of a poor drawing-master, Mr. Wells, whom Turner had 
long known, he was deeply affected, and lent money to 
the widow until a large sum had accumulated. She was 
both honest and grateful, and after a long period was happy 
enough to be able to return to her benefactor the whole 
sum she had received from him. She waited on him with 
it; but Turner kept his hands in his pocket. “Keep 
it,” he said, “and send your children to school and to 
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church.” He said this in bitterness; he had himself 
been sent to neither. These are instances of direct 
personal sympathy. Are not his gifts to the nation and his 
intended gifts to his brother artists proof also of a sympa- 
thy of wider range? Was his rivalry of Claude, we may 
also ask, merely personal, not also the rivalry of a man 
of another school, another country? I am not trying to 
make out a case for Turner’s canonization. But these 
characteristics throw a valuable light upon his work as an 
artist, as the features of his work already noticed illustrate 
his character as a man. He was a man of real affection and 
quick sympathy, with great imaginative power, and it was 
simply impossible for him, as an artist, to be merely a land- 
scape painter. It is significant that although entirely 
uneducated, ignorant alike of spelling and of grammar, he 
aspired to be a poet; and called his poem, or so much of it 
as was written, “The Fallacies of Hope.” Four lines from 
this poem will, at least, be amusing. I hope that we shall 
also find them instructive. 


Where the . . . soft flowing gives renown, 
"Mid steep worn hills, and to the low sunk town, 
Whose trade has flourished from early time, 
Remarkable for thread called Bridport twine. 


We at once feel the bathos here; but is there not 
bathos of just the same kind in many of his pictures ? 
Bathos is not a matter of technique but of ideas. It is not 
bathos but bad workmanship to make “time” rhyme with 
“twine.” Now, Turner, as a painter, was an infinitely better 
craftsman than Turner as a poet; but through whichever 
medium he expressed himself, it was always the same self 
he expressed. He lacked erudition as a poet; he was 
erudite as a painter, but always an uneducated man, and 
hence very unequal in ideas, but none the less, it remains 
true that he endeavoured as a painter no less than asa 
poet, to convey other ideas than those associated with 
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landscape. Consider for a moment two of his pictures, 
“Peace” and “The Burial of Wilkie.” Now, here, 
both in picture and title we have true pathos, but 
not connected wholly or partly with the landscape, 
though that is beautiful. But what shall we say about 
“Sun Rising through Vapour, Fishermen Cleaning and 
Selling Fish.” The picture thus named is a beautiful 
work of art, but the title and the subject of the 
picture are, I cannot but think, really bathos, and the 
bathos we find in the transition from a lovely sunrise to 
fish-selling and cleaning, of which drinking seems an essen- 
tial part, one bibulous fisherman being in great danger of 
falling from his up-tilted stool. We must, I am afraid, ad- 
mit that Turner too often shot veritable heaps of the most 
rubbishy cockney humanity into his landscapes, and though 
as points of colour and dots of light and shade they may 
be admirable, they none the less inevitably destroy the dig- 
nity of his work. But this very failure, the ease with which 
he was drawn away from the most beautiful landscape to 
the most vulgar humanity, only the more clearly shows 
that he was not merely a landscape painter, while his 
thoughts about humanity often, as we have seen, reach a 
level as high as at other times it is low, and while Mr. 
Hamerton may or may not be right in saying that “ any ver- 
sifier of ordinary skill could compress all the ‘lessons’ of the 
Liber Studiorum into a couple of sonnets, and the sonnets 
would not be very valuable to humanity for such wisdom as 
they might contain,’ the fact remains none the less, that 
in the Liber, and in many of his paintings, usually all in- 
cluded under the heading of landscapes, the landscape was 
not the painter’s only, nor even his chief care. It was not 
in the “Cephalis and Procris,”’ the “Jason,” the ‘‘ Old 
Téméraire,” and yet the landscape in these works has, 
perhaps, never been surpassed. But it is not easy to say 
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what is the worth of ideas, and whether or not they 
have become too familiar to merit an artist’s thought. 
It is surely a very familiar and common-place fact that 
evening and night follow each laborious day, and that 
pious-minded people are accustomed to pray when the 
day closes. Very commonplace this; but the “ Angelus” 
has been painted in this century. Even where we might 
suppose Turner would think merely of the landscape, 
and be troubled by no human interest whatever, we often 
find the human interest is present, and lends well nigh 
all its force to the landscape. One of the finest of the 
Liber plates is the “Glacier and Source of the Arveron.” 
The uneven slopes of melting ice gleam ghostly white 
between the pines, and dark cloud shadows lie amongst 
the mountains. We are far above the little world of 
man, amid the great forces of Nature. But it is just that 
little world of man that, by contrast, gives these forces 
their power over us, and Turner knew—nay, felt this—and 
far below the awful glacier with its fringe of struggling 
pines we see in the valley the divided fields and planted 
trees. I have already mentioned the Stonehenge. ‘“ How 
much better is a man than a sheep;” how much better is 
he than the temples he builds, yet the temple has passed 
through unnumbered storms, and the shepherd lies there 
dead amongst the dead sheep, no better than they in the 
day when the storm has strength to kill. Again, in a 
drawing reproduced in “ Modern Painters” the day breaks 
over the eastern waves and the tide goes down, and it is 
not a man but a dog, that, being the fittest to survive, does, 
and does alone survive the wreck, and looks out sea- 
ward in vain for any trace of those, its friends and masters, 
who have long succumbed to the power of the waves. 
And yet Turner’s figures are drawn in careless haste; his 
landscapes were painted with loving carefulness. I am 
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afraid we must give up this trite formula as a sufficient 
statement of the case. It is easy to repeat, but hard to 
square with the facts. Turner cared at least as much for 
men and women, towns, castles, and churches as for rivers, 
clouds, hills, and trees. If he never said it in as many 
words, he painted in many a picture the proverbial line 
which tells us that ‘“‘the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Man, in this world of beauty and terror, of love and hate, 
of birth and death; man, individually nothing—nay, not 
only individually, for nations, faiths, and the cities and 
temples they build die and crumble back to dust. This 
was what Turner cared for, and caring for, painted. He 
would have written the story if he could, he would fain 
have been another preacher proclaiming that all is vanity. 
“The Fallacies of Hope” suggests pessimism, but alas! 
he could not write his own language correctly. He had 
not the power to tell in cunning verse the thoughts of 
a man who kpows that he is better than the brutes, and 
yet must die. But he could paint; he could show in 
glowing colours how man looks in the midst of his world, 
and how the beauty and the terror of it reflect the beauty 
and the terror of man’s life. 

I find, on looking back, that I have passed without mark- 
ing the border-line from the man to the artist ; and have 
arrived at the conclusion that we are wrong in thinking of 
Turner only as a landscape painter. He was indeed a 
painter of landscape, perhaps the greatest painter of 
landscape the world has yet seen, but he was some- 
thing more. I am not aware that there is any name 
which exactly describes his total and essential contri- 
bution. We have names in use and well-understood, 
which clearly describe certain kinds of painting; we all 
know what is meant by portraiture, religious pictures, his- 
torical pictures, genre, landscape, still-life. But between 
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these well-defined areas there is much more or less com- 
mon ground for which we use no distinctive name, and 
which, for that very reason, we often fail to clearly under- 
stand. For example, what shall we call Samuel Palmer 
and George Mason and Fred Walker? Now very few of 
Turner's pictures are pure landscape, though landscape 
is the most obvious element in practically all of them. 
I have no wish to attempt to add a word to the nomen- 
clature of art, and the title poet-painter already in use 
describes adequately enough for my present purpose 
the men I have mentioned as being outside the 
accepted categories. If we recall Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of poetry my meaning will be made still 
clearer, for that criticism or discernment of life which 
Matthew Arnold held to be the essence of poetry is pre- 
cisely what we find in the painting of the men just men- 
tioned. The difference between Turner and Mason and 
Walker is one of degree, not of kind. In such pictures as 
the “ Evening Hymn,” the “‘ Wayfarers,” and the “Gipsies,” 
the figures are sufficiently large to awaken that personal 
sympathy for, and interest in them, which it is the glory 
of portraiture to arouse. With Turner the interest is not 
so often individual, it is usually general or collective. This 
js all the difference between such works as the “ Plough” 
and Turner’s ‘Quiet Evening Hour.” Nay, the individual 
interest is barely aroused by Fred Walker's picture. But 
in each case there is something more than mere landscape ; 
in Walker's picture what we are most interested in is the 
nearing of the close of the day’s toil; in Turner’s what 
interests us is that the toil is finished, the plough lies idle at 
the end of the furrow, the men and horses are going home- 
ward, and the boats are moored for the night against the 


river bank. We can easily find similar themes in poetry ; as 
for example, in the following verses from “In Memoriam.” 
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When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest, 
By that broad water of the west 

There comes a glory on the walls: 


Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 
And o’er the number of thy years. 
Here, the poet, using the greater resources of his art, 
expresses and rouses in us a feeling of personal sympathy, 
while the two verses contain also a beautiful landscape 
study. In the following verse there is also a landscape 
study, also human interest, but in this case collective, not 
personal :— 
To rest beneath the clover sod, 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God. 

If for further illustration we look for a piece of pure 
landscape in poetry, what better for our need than these 
lines from ‘“‘ Guinevere ”:— 

As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast. 

While, then, the landscape is always the most obvious 
element in Turner’s work, there is always some—often a 
preponderating—human interest. Pure landscape is, of 
course, independent of all these human affairs; but 
although landscape has essentially nothing to do with 
man and his work as such, it can rarely entirely escape 
them ; absolute escape from them is possible only in the 
ocean, the desert, and the sky, still it only tolerates them, 
its real concern being with Nature, and the reflection in 
Nature of the moods of the spirit. It is only partially true, 
let us remember, that man made the town and God made the 
country. Man has done much to make the country what we 
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know it now. But pure landscape has nothing to do with 
man’s contribution. Some time ago I was standing with 
a painter before one of his own pictures—a coast scene in 
Cornwall. He laughingly told me that a British Philistine 
had suggested the introduction of a figure, the critic, as the 
painter observed, having no feeling for pure landscape. 
But the painter himself had not managed to entirely 
eliminate human interest, for he had shown, on the edge 
of the rocks, a path worn by human footsteps. It is often 
as difficult to say whether a picture should be called 
a landscape or not as to answer the old question, “ Where is 
the north?” But about a large number of Turner’s paint- 
ings, and amongst these the most important, there cannot, 
I think, be any doubt—they are not merely landscapes; 
they are poems of human life. 

With the value of the subject matter of these painted 
poems we are not here concerned, and will not ask if 
Ruskin has exaggerated or Hamerton under-estimated it. 
I may perhaps be permitted again to speak of my own 
experience—they are poetry to me, and as truly valuable 
in their measure as is the poetry of Shakspere, Words- 
worth or Tennyson. Painting is strong where words are 
weak ; and it is a great gain to us that the imagination can 
be aroused by the art which appeals to sight, which ideally 
represents to us the world we live in and the life we live 
in it. I find myself able to study the works of Turner 
and his brethren when I could not sit down to read, and 
have proved for myself the truth that— 


We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that : 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 
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UP TO THE SHINING HEIGHTS OF SNOW. 
BY C. E. TYRER. 


P to the shining heights of snow 
I gaze and gaze from far below! 
This gentian, blue as yonder sky, 
Looks not aloft with tenderer eye. 


I gaze and gaze, but may not stand 
Enraptured in that heavenly land ; 
Too high, my life, my thoughts, above ! 
I can but look, I can but love. 


Yet still let lovely Titlis hold 

Her shining beacon for the bold ; 
Still spread her snowy mantle fair 
Against the blue of summer air. 


And you, ye peaks, serene and grand, 
Proud children of the Oberland, 
White Wetterhorn and Finsteraar, 

I greet your glorious snows afar! 


The lake, the pines, the mountain stream, 
And gentians in the turf, that gleam 
With starry eyes and tender smile, 

Might well the weariest heart beguile. 


So on I pass, and bear a flower, 
Sole record of one happy hour; 
Yet still, O shining heights of snow! 
Ye shall be with me where I go. 


Engstlen Alp, Switzerland, Sept. 1, 1891. 
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The Tenants of Johnson's Court. By JANET ARMYTAGE. 


“THE Tenants of Johnson’s Court” is the first and only 
volume produced by the second daughter of Mr. William 
E. A. Axon. It is an unpretending little book, and belongs 
to a section of literature which does not often come under 
the notice of the Manchester Literary Club. No conscien- 
tious literary effort, however, should be regarded as outside 
the sphere of our sympathy. It has, I venture to think, 
for us a peculiar interest. Its young author was often 
present at our recreative gatherings, and through her father 
was at one time actually engaged in work connected with 
the Club. It is sad to think that a life so beautiful, so full 
of intellectual promise, so devoted to good works, should 
so easily have passed away. 


The little collection of stories under notice was being 
prepared for the press by its author at the time of her 
death. Such posthumous publication is not unfamiliar in 
the annals of literature, and is always deeply pathetic. 
One thinks of David Gray, and of many another child of 
genius dying before the cherished work, freighted with so 
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many hopes and aspirations, had seen the light. That 
which, if life had remained, would probably have been the 
prelude and the promise of much work to come, is now a 
memorial and nothing more. 

One is startled to find from the brief introduction to the 
book, by Beatrice Lindsay, that Katharine Axon had not 
reached her eighteenth year. She had already done the 
work of a woman. While yet a child, she might have been 
claimed asa contributor by a dozen papers and magazines ; 
she was a member of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society, and an untiring labourer in Ragged 
School work, and in the cause of temperance. She 
carried on a large correspondence with philanthropic 
agencies among British Soldiers in India and in all parts 
of the world; and had actually served as an official visitor 
to the Edinburgh Cavalry Barracks, where we are told she 
“received a warm welcome from the soldiers’ wives.” Her 
literary education had been carried to a considerable 
length both in English and German. She was familiar 
with both Goethe and Schiller, and a little translation by 
her of a poem of Schwarzkopff is given in this volume. 
Keats and Shelley were her favourite English poets; and 
Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, Macaulay, Scott, Mrs. 
Gaskell and the Brontés were the prose writers whom she 
most studied. She was also a great lover of nature, and 
had read all the writings of Richard Jefferies, and many of 
the other books in English which are of the school of 
Gilbert White. 

The short stories of which her book consists betray 
hardly any immaturities of style They are simple 
sketches, evidently drawn from that life in Manchester 
slums with which her juvenile missionary work had made 
her familiar. They are clear and restrained, although 
written under the influence of an enthusiastic moral 
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purpose, and not unfrequently their directness and 
simplicity awaken emotions which would not be touched 
by more elaborate work. One is glad to learn that with 
all her devotion to literary pursuits she had a healthy 
interest in household affairs, and that she handled the 
homely knitting needle as deftly as the pen. Two portraits 
of the girl are given in this volume. They are very 
beautiful and very touching. One was taken at the age of 
twelve, the other a little before her death. The present 
writer will place among his treasures the earlier portrait, 
It recalls many an interview with the child in his dusky 
office, into which she never entered without bringing with 
her the light of a refined and gentle soul, placid and 
thoughtful beyond her years, and, as it seemed to him, 
touched already to the finer issues of life. 
GEORGE MILNER. 
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